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SEVENTEENTH NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 
OPENS WITH BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 
OF “CREATION” BY CHORUS OF 1000 





performance of Haydn’s “Creation.” 


rounding suburbs. 


flags and flowers.. 





ERNEST BLOCH QUITS 
POST AS INSTITUTE 
HEAD IN CLEVELAND 


World-Famous Composer 
Gives Up Directorship After 
Five Years’ Association 
With Mid-Western School 
—Will Be Active at San 
Franeisco Conservatory 
Two Months Next Winter 


CLEVELAND, May 23.—Ernest Bloch 
has resigned the directorship of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, to become 
effective June 1. Though Mr. Bloch 
has desired for some time to retire from 
active work at the school in order that 
he might devote more time to composi- 
tion, the report came as something of 
a surprise to Cleveland. Myr. Bloch an- 
nounced this week that he would super- 
vise the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music during next January’ and 
February. 

Mr. Bloch made the following state- 
ment: 

_ “In 1920 a group of Cleveland citizens 
Invited me to come to their city and as- 
sist in the foundation of a music conser- 
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BENEFIT DEDICATES 
HALL IN SAN JOSE 


Stirring 








Concert Brings Forward 


Native Soprano 


_ SAN Jose, CAL., May 23.—The open- 
ing of the new Scottish Rite Temple 
synchronized with the first appearance 
of Juanita Tennyson, soprano, in her 
ome city since the autumn of. 1923. 

e€ concert was in the form of a benefit 
for the Home of Benevolence, Mrs. 
Tennyson’s associates being Margo 
Hughes, accompanist, and Edward 
Kuster, ’cellist. 


he new auditorium is one of beauty 
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First Evening of AnnualSeries at Evanston, IIl., Brings Gala 
Representation of Haydn Work, with Fine Singing by 
Soloists, Including Florence Macbeth, Arthur Kraft and 
Elliott Shaw—Peter C. Lutkin Conducts Combined Forces 
of Northwestern University A Cappella Choir and Chicago 
Symphony—Large Audience, Including Many Chicagoans, 
Accords Singers and Leader Enthusiastic Reception—No- 
table Events Scheduled for Remaining Concerts, Under 
Management of Carl D. Kinsey - 


uit 00UDUAUOOODOOODUODERDAGGNOOONOOUOOOOUOOUOOUEOGANANGOOLUOOOUUOUUOUONEROOOOOOOOOOOUOOUOOAEAOASOOGOOOOOU OOOO ERUNEEAGAAUOOOOO AOU PEEEGUOGUOUOUOUADATTEEUDGAAAAAU AAO TAUEEAAEAUN ATAU AGAMA 


HICAGO, ILL., May 25.—The seventeenth North Shore Festival opened 
C in the Northwestern University Gymnasium tonight with a brilliant 
The gigantic auditorium was crowded 
with a fashionable audience drawn from Evanston, Chicago and the sur- 


A chorus of. more than 1000 singers with the Chicago Symphony and the 
Northwestern University A Cappella Choir participated. The soloists were 
Florence Macbeth, soprano; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Elliott Shaw, bass. 
All were-in excellent voice and the performance was surpassingly fine. 
keeping with the occasion, the gymnasium was beautifully decorated with 
It was an auspicious opening of the six days’ event. 


In 


Miss Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera, 
won an ovation for her interpretation, 
which was fully in keeping with the 
spirit of the text. Mr. Kraft, whose 
voice is one of rare quality, likewise 
scored a triumph, as did Mr. Shaw. 
Dean Peter Christian Lutkin, of North- 
western University School of Music, 
conducted in excellent fashion and re- 
ceived the appreciation of the audience 
for his splendid musicianship. Mary 
Porter Pratt was at the organ. 

So many curtain calls were received 
by the artists and chorus that it seemed 
like the first night of the opera. Carl 
D. Kinsey, Festival business manager, 
on whom much of the responsibility of 
the success of the Festival rests, was 
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ANN ARBOR FORCES 
IN GALA FESTIVAL 


Brilliant Performances Given by 
Soloists and Chorus 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., May 23.—The 
thirty-second annual May Festival con- 
ducted by the University School of Music 


closed here today after six gala concerts, 
crowned with a performance of “La Gio- 
conda” by a notable cast of singers. A 
feature of the programs was the per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 3, “The Bells,” based on Poe’s poem, 
and scored for soprano, tenor and bari- 
tone soloists, mixed chorus and orchestra. 

The festival utilized the combined mu- 
sical assets of the Chicago Symphony, 
which under Frederick Stock’s leadership 
has appeared as an indispensable part 
of the festival for twenty-one consecu- 
tive years; the University Choral Union 
of 300 voices, which has had a continu- 
ous successful career of forty-six years, 
under the baton of Earl V. Moore; a 
special chorus of 500 school children, led 
by Joseph E. Maddy, which for a dozen 
years has been an attractive feature of 
the festival; two noted. solo instrumental- 
ists, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and 
Mischa Elman, violinist; and eleven 
singers, Emily Stokes Hagar, Frances 
Peralta, Augusta Lenska, sopranos; 
Kathryn Meisle and Loretta Degnan, 
contraltos;- Rhys ‘Morgan and Mario 
Chamlee, tenors, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
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FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
British Dramatic Soprano, Who Made an Exceedingly Successful American Début at the 


Cincinnati Festival Recently. 


Miss Austral, Who Has Won Renown in England for 


Her Singing in Wagnerian Réles and as Orchestral Soloist, Will Return to America 


Next Winter for Concert Engagements. 


(See Page 39) 





PORTLAND AWAITS MUSIC CLUBS’ BIENNIAL 


famnnvurnsnanencgeeneneevnatstegesvesvcnvnenseeeeesevevsavneteevnvnerirsvenenrvvcauenssonvrsesecevvcevecenaevecececneneevtveevnctesneveteesaveeeeveavneasecvscveeesa eae 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 25.—Plans are 
now complete for the fourteenth Bi- 
ennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which 
Mrs. John F. Lyons is president. A 
telegram received by MUSICAL AMERICA 
early this week stated that reservations 
have already been made for representa- 
tives from Honolulu, Arizona, Ohio, 


New York, New Jersey, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, Wisconsin,. Iowa, 
Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Rhode Island, Virginia, Georgia, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina and all the Pacific Coast States. 
That the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs is building slowly and surely 
to its ultimate goal, to make America a 
more musicaj nation through the medium 
of its clubs and -its native music and 
musicians, is. manifest in) the plans as 
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well as the indications of a larger pil- 
grimage to Portland than the Federation 
will ever have had. 

The MacDowell Club will hold a ban- 
quet for the National Board of Officers 
and visiting artists on June 5, the day 
prior to the opening of the Biennial. 
The speaker will be Marshall Dana of 
the Oregon Journal and the subject 
“Western Indian Legends.” 

The convention will open here on June 
6 and continue through June 13. The 
first day will be devoted to young artists, 
and a meeting of the board of directors 
will be held for the adults. In the eve- 
ning all state delegates will assemble 
for addresses and a reception. 

Sermons on music and a vesper song 
service under the direction of Grace 
Mabee, national chairman of church mu- 
sic, will constitute the program of the 
second day, Sunday, June 7. 
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Ravinia Forces Begin to Assemble for 
Brilliant Outdoor Season of Opera 





HICAGO, May 23.—Ravinia will open 

its 1925 opera season on Saturday 
night, June 27, and performances will 
continue until Labor Day. Months of 
hard work have already gone into the 
preparation, and the plans outlined by 
Louis Eckstein, managing director, give 
assurance that the present Ravinia sea- 
son will surpass its predecessors. 

Never in the history of this musical 
institution has the roster boasted a larger 
number of names internationally known 
in the world of music drama. The réper- 


toire has never been more promising. 
The personnel is composed of seasoned 
artists with large répertoires. There 


are few réles in the many operas to be 
given during the season that cannot be 
safely placed in the hands of at least 
two members of the company. 


Early Rehearsals Scheduled 


Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini, Giovanni Martinelli and others 
of the artists who sailed early in May 
for a few weeks’ rest in Europe before 
the opening of the season will return in 
time for the rehearsals, which are sched- 
uled to begin in the middle of June. 

Among artists who have remained in 
the country and will arrive in Ravinia 


in the early part of June are Tito Bchign, 
Mario Chamlee, Giuseppe Danise, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Merle Alcock, Ina 
Bourskaya, Vittorio Trevisan, Mario 
Basiola, Louis d’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, 
Léon Rothier and Virgilio Lazzari. 

Of the conductors, Gennaro Papi is 
in Europe settling up the family estate, 
his mother having died recently. Louis 
Hasselmans is in New York, as are the 
assistant conductors, Wilfrid Pelletier 
and Giacomo Spadoni. Eric DeLamarter, 
conductor of the concerts, is in Chicago. 
Armando Agnini, stage director, is at 
present in Ravinia, where he has begun 
his season’s work. 

As previously announced in MusIcAL 
AMERICA, the list of operas to be pre- 
sented includes “Martha,” “Traviata,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Mignon,” “Lucia,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Tosca,” 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Bohéme,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Manon,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Trovatore.” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Lakmé,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Navarraise,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Fedora,” “L’Amico Fritz,” “Le 
Chemineau,” “Samson and Delila,.” “Fra 
Diavolo,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Masked Ball” and “La Juive.” 

MARGIE McLEop. 





LAUNCH CAMPAIGN FOR MUSIC WEEK 





Town Hall Meeting Inaugu- 
rates Drive for $100,000 for 
New York Program 


The New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, Isabel Lowden, director, closed its 
activities for the present year in a mass 
meeting held in Town Hall on May 21. 
A campaign for $100,000 was initiated 
to carry on an extensive program for 
next season. The success of this year’s 
music week, in which 10,000 school chil- 


dren participated, suggested the need of 
a fund for the continuation and develop- 
ment of the work. 

Speakers of the occasion included 
Isabel Lowden, State Senator Courtlandt 
Nicoll, Martin Conboy and Hamlin Gar- 
land. Miss Lowden, introduced by Mr. 
Conboy as the “Queen of Music Week,” 
reviewed the accomplishments of the 
Association and spoke of the tremendous 
growth of the contest program which 
has just closed its second season, 10,000 
contestants having been heard of the 
adjudicators, as against 3000 of the first 
season. 

Miss Lowden spoke further of the 
value of the contests outside of their 
great stimulus to the development of 
musical art from a fundamental basis, 
and of the care and consideration given 
each contestant, regardless of the qual- 
ity of his performance. She expressed 
her appreciation of the friends whose 
gifts had helped to make possible the 
testing of values and said that she be- 
lieved now that the work was so well 
known that the public in general would 
wish to participate in the support of the 
Association. 

Many music teachers throughout the 
city have written the Association extend- 
ing their gratitude for the encourage- 
ment given their students who have en- 
tered the contests, and have offered to 
become subscribers to the Association’s 
support and to assist in the raising of 
funds. Miss Lowden said that she 
wished particularly to build up a sup- 
porting membership. 


cepevereeeeareneeanntett 








McCormack’s Concert in Lon- 


don Establishes Record 


ONDON, May 24 (By cable to 
MusiIcAL AMERICA). — Atten- 
dance at John McCormack’s concert 
in Albert Hall today set a record 
for London’s concert season. Ar- 
tistically and in point of en- 
thusiasm it surpassed the great 
concert given by John McCormack 


in Queen’s Hall last October. 
Twenty-five songs in all were 
given, and Mr. McCormack re- 


ceived a remarkable tribute from 
his great audience. 





The rates for a series of graded mem- 
berships per annum is as follows: Dis- 
trict members, $1; contributing mem- 
bers, $5; sustaining members, $10; sup- 
porting members, $25; fellowship mem- 
bers, $50; fellows, $100; patrons, $250; 
benefactors, $500, and donors, $1,000 to 
$5.000. 

Before the meeting closed, silver cups 
were distributed to the choral and in- 
strumental groups winning in the city- 
wide finals of the music week contests. 
Senator Nicoll gave out the cups, after 
which several of the gold medal winners 
and an ensemble from the Greenwich 
House Music School gave a fine musical 
program. 

Following the meeting, Miss Lowden 
explained the plan of the campaign. 
The chairman of each of the forty-eight 
districts in the city are assembling a 
special campaign committee of promin- 
ent citizens of the district, who, with 
their teams, will make the local canvass 
for funds. The Association’s committee 
of contest judges, which included many 
of the city’s best known professional 
musicians, provides another unit for the 
solicitation of funds, while a committee 
on special gifts is being formed to take 
care of larger contributions. 


COMPOSERS HONOR HERBERT 








American Society Gives Memorial Con- 
cert as Tribute 


In memory of the anniversary of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s death the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, of which Mr. Herbert was one of the 
founders, gave a concert of his works 
in the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, on 
Sunday evening, May 24. Gene Buck 
and Augustus Thomas made the opening 


and closing speeches and an orchestra 
of 100 men who had played under Vic- 
tor Herbert gave a program of his popu- 
lar compositions. 

Paul Whiteman with his orchestra 
played the suite of serenades which Her- 
bert wrote for the first jazz concert. and 
other of his music was conducted by 
Henry Hadley, Silvio Hein, Max Bendix, 
Nahan Franko, John Philip Sousa. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Al Goodman, Harry Nieman 
and Harold Sanford. 

Fritzi Scheff sang “Kiss Me Again” 
from “Naughty Marietta,” in which she 
created a sensation; Fred Stone gave 
“Goodbye John” from the “Red Mill”; 


Wilda Bennett sang a song from “The 
Only Girl,” and Esther Nelson the 
“Street Song” from “Naughty Marietta.” 
Others on the long program were 
Charles Hart, Frederic Fradkin, Armand 
Vecsey, Ruth Welch, Walter Wolff, 
Frank Moulan, Werner Janssen and 
Rudolf Friml. 

Mrs. Herbert, the composer’s widow, 
and her daughter, Ella, were in the audi- 
ence. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
PLANS MUSIC DRIVE 


$50,000 Carnegie Grant Is 
Nucleus for Arts Build- 
ings Fund 


A campaign for a large endowment 
to defray the construction of buildings 
housing the arts, including music, at 
Grinnell College, has been launched, fol- 
lowing the grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation of $50,000 to this insti- 
tution at Grinnell, Iowa. Dr. J. H. T. 
Main, president of Grinnell College, in 
a recent visit to New York, discussed the 
program of the institution in using this 
generous gift. A large group of build- 
ings is being planned to teach arts. 


The material enlargement of the Fine 
Arts Group of Grinnell College has been 
the dream of Dr. Main since his election 
to the presidency twenty years ago. 

A sketch of the proposed group shows 
three. buildings connected by cloisters, 
the first to include the practice rooms, 
waiting rooms and necessary offices for 
the music students; the second and cen- 
tral building to contain offices and 
studios of instructors and an adequate 
auditorium for concerts and for labora- 
tory study and production of dramatic 
works, and the third to be devoted to 
painting, sculpture and related interests. 

“We should be reluctant to inaugurate 
this plan,” continued Dr. Main, “with an 
initial sum under a million dollars, in 
hand or in prospect. The endowment of 
the Carnegie Corporation is the first gun 
in an energetic campaign. The proposed 
group of buildings, with the aims and 
ideals to be incorporated in them, fur- 
nishes a monumental opportunity for 
creative educational service. It will give 
a dwelling place to the spirit of Beauty 
and will prove, to demonstration through 
the years, the enrichment beauty gives 
to all the activities of every-day living.” 

“Music is an integral part of the Grin- 
nell College curriculum,” says Dr. Main. 
“Grinnell was one of the first colleges in 
the country to establish a major in music 
in its course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

For the purpose of administration the 
department of music at Grinnell goes 
under the name of the school of music, 
but it is, in every sense, incorporated 
with Grinnell College and is not a sep- 
arate or partly separate organization. 
Instruction in music has been a part of 
the Grinnell curriculum for twenty-five 
years or more. There are now fifteen 
instructors. 











Frank Waller to Lead Cincinnati Series 


According to a copyrightéd Associated 
Press dispatch from Rochester, Frank 
Waller, American conductor, who recent- 
ly resigned the posts of conductor of 
the. Rochester Opera Company and of 
the Eastman Theater Orchestra, has ac- 
cepted an engagement as musical di- 
rector of the eight weeks’ summer con- 
cert season of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
The series will be given in the outdoor 
auditorium of the Cincinnati Zoological 
Park Association. 





Boston Symphony Books Artists 


Before leaving for Europe, W. H. 
Brennan, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, closed the following 
dates with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau: Dec. 4 and &, Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Jan. 1 and 2, Pablo Casals, 
cellist, and Jan. 15 and 16, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist. 
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Albani Is Created Dame of 
British Empire 


MMA ALBANI, famous a gen- 
eration ago as an operatic and 
concert soprano, has been created 
a Dame of the British Empire, ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch 
from London to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The announce- 
ment came on the eve of a benefit 
performance arranged at Covent 
Garden in honor of the prima 
donna, whose musical activities in 
recent years have been confined to 
teaching. It was announced that 
the King and Queen of England 
would attend this performance, in 
which such distinguished musi- 
cians as Dame Nellie Melba and 
Dame Clara Butt have been inter- 
ested. The title “Dame” is equiv- 
_ alent among women to the honor 
of knighthood among men. Dame 
Albani, a Canadian by birth, made 
England her home early in her 
career, when she married Ernest 
Gye, at one time manager of the 
Covent Garden Opera. Many ap- 
pearances in the United States 
were made under the managements 
of Mapleson, Abbey and Grau and 
other musical promoters of that 
day. An important event among 
Dame Albani’s engagements in 
America was her creation in this 
country of the réle of Desdemona 
in Verdi’s “Otello,” with Tamagno 
and Victor Maurel singing the 
principal men’s parts. She is now 
in her seventy-third year. 











GALLO GIVES COMIC 
OPERA IN MEMPHIS 


Tennessee City Sponsors New 
Company in Familiar 
Operettas 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—The newly 
organized Gallo Comic Opera Company 
is announced to open a summer engage- 
ment on Monday, May 25, under munici- 
pal subvention. This is the first venture 
in comic opera sponsored by the Memphis 
civic authorities, although they have 
sponsored presentations of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, which opened 
the new Municipal Auditorium with a 
week of opera last year. Fortune Gallo, 
impresario of the San Carlo organiza- 
tion, has spent much of his time since 
the closing of that company in April in 
organizing his comic opera company for 
the Memphis season. 

Four comic operas will be given for 
a week each, “A Chocolate Soldier,” by 
Oscar Strauss; “Sweethearts,” by Victor 
Herbert; “The Firefly,” by Rudolph 
Friml, and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
“Mikado.” 

The casts are to include Carmen Dale, 
Roy Atwell, Alma Keller, Arthur Buck- 
ley, Eva Fallon, Flavia Arcaro, Henry 
Kelley, Jerome Daley and other notables 
of light opera and musical comedy 
circles. Max Fichandler is to be musical 
director and Charles H. Jones will stage 
the four weekly offerings. Following 
the Memphis engagement Mr. Gallo will 
take the organization to other cities, 
and plans to give a similar season of 
comic opera revivals in New York next 
fall, following the annual engagement 
here of his San Carlo Company in more 
serious works. The ninth annual New 
York engagement of the latter organiza- 
tion in grand opera is scheduled for four 
weeks, beginning Sept. 21, in the Cen- 
tury Theater, and the comic opera forces 
will follow in October. 


Willy Stahl] Wins $100 Prize of Sunday 
Symphonic Society 


The Sunday Symphonic Society, Josiah 
Zuro, conductor, brought its second sea- 
son to a close with a concert in the 
Criterion Theater on May 24. The fea- 
ture of the program was the announce- 
ment by Mr. Zuro that the prize of $100 
for an original composition submitted by 
an American composer had been awarded 
ts Willy Stahl, who played the violin 
solo iz his Romantic Concerto, whic 
was performed several weeks ago. The 
entire program was made up of request 
numbers and included the Adagio from 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in A Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and Liszt's 
“Les Préludes.” Mr. Zuro announce 
that the concerts of the society «would be 
resumed in October. . 
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Notables Gather for Opening of North Shore Peaival | 
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Photo credits: No. 1—by J. D. Toloff; No. 
No. 9—Apeda; 


—Ira L.. Hill’s Studio; No. 28—Lewis-Smith. 


1, Peter Lutkin; 2, William Gustafson; 3, Ernest Davis; 4, Loyal Phillips Shawe; 5, Arthur Kraft; 
Tamaki Miura; 11, Percy Grainger; 12, Mario Chamlee; 13, Theo Karle; 14, Charles Martin Loeffler; 15, Vittorio Trevisan; 16, Florence Austral; 17, 


2--© Underwood & Underwood; 
No. 10—Daguerre; No. 11—Campbell Studios; No. 12—Apeda; No. 183—James Gahen? 15 


No. 3—© Lumiere; 
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18, Herbert Gould; 19, Carl Kinsey; 20, Osbourne McConathy; 21, Marie Sundelius; 22, Richard Hageman; 23, Gladys Swarthout 


STATE DIRECTOR FOR WISCONSIN URGED 
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the recipient of many congratulations 
and has every right to be proud of his 
achievement. Mr. Kinsey announces that 
the subscription has been entirely sold. 

Tuesday evening is the First Artists’ 
Night, when Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, are _sched- 
uled to give two arias apiece. Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese soprano, and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, are the soloists of 
Wednesday evening. Besides their indi- 
vidual arias they are presenting a duet 
from the first act of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

Horatio Parker’s dramatic oratorio, 
“St. Christopher,” has been chosen for 
the Thursday night program, when the 
festival chorus of 600 will be assisted 
by Marie Sundelius, soprano; Theo 
Karle, tenor; Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone, and William Gustafson, bass, 
with the Chicago Symphony. Friday five 
orchestral compositions, chosen from the 
eighty-four submitted for the annual 
contest, are to be played by the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock conducting. 

The judges are Percy Grainger, Rich- 
ard Hageman and Charles Martin 
Loeffler, and a cash prize of $1,000 
will be awarded to the winner by 
the Festival Association. The young 
people’s matinee on Saturday afternoon 
will introduce a children’s chorus of 1500 
Voices in “Martha.” Soloists will be 


Florence Macbeth, soprano; Gladys 
Swarthout, contralto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor; Herbert Gould, baritone, and 
Vittorio Trevisan, bass. The Chicago 
Symphony will be conducted by 
Osbourne McConathy. 

On the final night, Tito Schipa, tenor, 
will share the program with Percy 
Grainger, pianist. Then the prize 
composition will be presented by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting. 





Thibaud to Return for American Tour 
Next Season 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, who 
has just completed a season of 158 con- 
certs in Europe, will return to America 
next January, when he will appear with 
the Boston, New York and Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Mr. Thibaud will 
give recitals in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Montreal, State College, Appleton, 
Minneapolis, Fargo, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Tulsa, Wichita, Emporia 
and Youngstown. 





Ignaz Friedman Gives London Recitals 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, recently gave 
two recitals in Queen’s Hall, London. 
His appearances were the signal for 
ovations. Mr. Friedman will return to 
America next winter, at which time he 
will make his first appearances on the 
Pacific Coast, 
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Cultural Value of Music 
Stressed in Meeting 


of Teachers 
By C. O. Skinrood 


EAU CLAIRE, WIs., May 23.—Vital 
topics were threshed out at the conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held here recently. One of the 
resolutions passed by the Association 
commended State Superintendent of 
Schools John Callahan for his efforts to 
secure a State director of music. Al- 
though the measure was lost in the Wis- 
consin Legislature this year, it will be 
taken up again and pushed with renewed 
vigor. 

In the president’s address, Dean Li- 
borius Semann of Marquette University 
spoke of the high educational value of 
music. He held that music should be 
made a part of the school curriculum, 
and put on a par with other subjects. 
It would mean a better balanced educa- 
tion for men and women. 

Frank Olin Thompson, concert pian- 


ist, and assistant director of Wisconsin 
Conservatory, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
President, W. J. L. Meyer, Milwaukee; 
secretary, Mrs. E. B. Loofboro, Janes- 
ville; and treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Heil- 
man, Merrill. 

In the piano contest Lorna Snyder, 
Madison, won the gold medal, or first 
prize; Carroll Van Buskirk, Stevens 
Point, won the silver medal; Adrian E. 
Schute, Chippewa Falls, won the bronze 
medal and Cornelia Jaeger, Eau Claire, 
was given honorary mention. 

In the vocal contest, William Gavin, 
Eau Claire, was awarded the gold medal, 
Robert Fowler, Chippewa Falls, won the 
silver medal and Olga Baker, Eau Claire, 
won the bronze medal. 

William Wegener of Marquette Con- 
servatory, Milwaukee, and Prof. Thomp- 
son gave a concert during the conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Henry P. Eames, Chicago, con- 
ducted the master classes, which were 
formed of all those music teachers pre- 
sent and also acted as a judge in the 
contests staged by the Association. 

The three-day convention was well at- 
tended; Mr. Semann declared it was the 
most successful ever held. 
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Ravinia Forces Begin to Assemble for 
Brilliant Outdoor Season of Opera 





HICAGO, May 23.—Ravinia will open 
its 1925 opera season on Saturday 
night, June 27, and performances will 
continue until Labor Day. Months of 
hard work have already gone into the 
preparation, and the plans outlined by 
Louis Eckstein, managing director, give 
assurance that the present Ravinia sea- 
son will surpass its predecessors. 
Never in the history of this musical 
institution has the roster boasted a larger 
number of names internationally known 
in the world of music drama. The réper- 
toire has never been more promising. 
The personnel is composed of seasoned 
artists with large répertoires. There 
are few réles in the many operas to be 
given during the season that cannot be 
safely placed in the hands of at least 
two members of the company. 


Early Rehearsals Scheduled 


Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini, Giovanni Martinelli and others 
of the artists who sailed early in May 
for a few weeks’ rest in Europe before 
the opening of the season will return in 
time for the rehearsals, which are sched- 
uled to begin in the middle of June. 

Among artists who have remained in 
the country and will arrive in Ravinia 


in the early part of June are Tito Ai 
Mario Chamlee, Giuseppe Danise, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Merle Aleock, Ina 
Bourskaya, Vittorio Trevisan, Mario 
Basiola, Louis d’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, 
Léon Rothier and Virgilio Lazzari. 

Of the conductors, Gennaro Papi is 
in Europe settling up the family estate, 
his mother having died recently. Louis 
Hasselmans is in New York, as are the 
assistant conductors, Wilfrid Pelletier 
and Giacomo Spadoni. Eric DeLamarter, 
conductor of the concerts, is in Chicago. 
Armando Agnini, stage director, is at 
present in Ravinia, where he has begun 
his season’s work. 

As previously announced in MusIcAL 
AMERICA, the list of operas to be pre- 
sented includes “Martha,” “Traviata,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Mignon,” “Lucia,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Tosca,” 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Bohéme,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Manon,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Trovatore,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Lakmé,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Navarraise,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Fedora,” “L’Amico Fritz,” “Le 
Chemineau,” “Samson and Delila,” “Fra 
Diavolo,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Masked Ball” and “La Juive.” 

MARGIE McLEop. 





LAUNCH CAMPAIGN FOR MUSIC WEEK 





Town Hall Meeting Inaugu- 
rates Drive for $100,000 for 
New York Program 


The New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, Isabel Lowuen, director, closed its 
activities for the present year in a mass 
meeting held in Town Hall on May 21. 
A campaign for $100,000 was initiated 
to carry on an extensive program for 
next season. The success of this year’s 
music week, in which 10,000 school chil- 


dren participated, suggested the need of 
a fund for the continuation and develop- 
ment of the work. 

Speakers of the occasion included 
Isabel Lowden, State Senator Courtlandt 
Nicoll, Martin Conboy and Hamlin Gar- 
land. Miss Lowden, introduced by Mr. 
Conboy as the “Queen of Music Week,” 
reviewed the accomplishments of the 
Association and spoke of the tremendous 
growth of the contest program which 
has just closed its second season, 10,000 
contestants having been heard of the 
adjudicators, as against 3000 of the first 
season. 

Miss Lowden spoke further of the 
value of the contests outside of their 
great stimulus to the development of 
musical art from a fundamental basis, 
and of the care and consideration given 
each contestant, regardless of the qual- 
ity of his performance. She expressed 
her appreciation of the friends whose 
gifts had helped to make possible the 
testing of values and said that she be- 
lieved now that the work was so well 
known that the public in general would 
wish to participate in the support of the 
Association. 

Many music teachers throughout the 
city have written the Association extend- 
ing their gratitude for the encourage- 
ment given their students who have en- 
tered the contests, and have offered to 
become subscribers to the Association’s 
support and to assist in the raising of 
funds. Miss Lowden said that she 
wished particularly to build up a sup- 
porting membership. 


eoeegnnenerpeenureene nant 





McCormack’s Concert in Lon- 


don Establishes Record 


ONDON, May 24 (By cable to 
MusicaAL AMERICA).— Atten- 
dance at John McCormack’s concert 
in Albert Hall today set a record 
for London’s concert season. Ar- 
tistically and in point of en- 
thusiasm it surpassed the great 
concert given by John McCormack 


in Queen’s Hall last October. 
Twenty-five songs in all were 
given, and Mr. McCormack re- 


ceived a remarkable tribute from 
his great audience. 








The rates for a series of graded mem- 
berships per annum is as follows: Dis- 
trict members, $1; contributing mem- 
bers, $5; sustaining members, $10; sup- 
porting members, $25; fellowship mem- 
bers, $50; fellows, $100; patrons, $250; 
benefactors, $500, and donors, $1,000 to 
$5.000. 

Before the meeting closed, silver cups 
were distributed to the choral and in- 
strumental groups winning in the city- 
wide finals of the music week contests. 
Senator Nicoll gave out the cups, after 
which several of the gold medal winners 
and an ensemble from the Greenwich 
House Music School gave a fine musical 
program. 

Following the meeting, Miss Lowden 
explained the plan of the campaign. 
The chairman of each of the forty-eight 
districts in the city are assembling a 
special campaign committee of promin- 
ent citizens of the district, who, with 
their teams, will make the local canvass 
for funds. The Association’s committee 
of contest judges, which included many 
of the city’s best known professional 
musicians, provides another unit for the 
solicitation of funds, while a committee 
on special gifts is being formed to take 
care of larger contributions. 


COMPOSERS HONOR HERBERT 








American Society Gives Memorial Con- 
cert as Tribute 


In memory of the anniversary of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s death the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, of which Mr. Herbert was one of the 
founders, gave a concert of his works 
in the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, on 
Sunday evening, May 24. Gene Buck 
and Augustus Thomas made the opening 


and closing speeches and an orchestra 
of 100 men who tad played under Vic- 
tor Herbert gave a program of his popu- 
lar compositions. 

Paul Whiteman with his orchestra 
played the suite of serenades which Her- 
bert wrote for the first jazz concert. and 
other of his music was conducted by 
Henry Hadley, Silvio Hein, Max Bendix, 
Nahan Franko, John Philip Sousa. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Al Goodman, Harry Nieman 
and Harold Sanford. 

Fritzi Scheff sang “Kiss Me Again” 
from “Naughty Marietta,” in which she 
created a sensation; Fred Stone gave 
“Goodbye John” from the “Red Mill”; 


Wilda Bennett sang a song from “The 
Only Girl,” and Esther Nelson the 
“Street Song” from “Naughty Marietta.” 
Others on the long program were 
Charles Hart, Frederic Fradkin, Armand 
Vecsey, Ruth Welch, Walter Wolff, 
Frank Moulan, Werner Janssen and 
Rudolf .Friml. 

Mrs. Herbert, the composer’s widow, 
and her daughter, Ella, were in the audi- 
ence. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
PLANS MUSIC DRIVE 


$50,000 Carnegie Grant Is 
Nucleus for Arts Build- 
ings Fund 


A campaign for a large endowment 
to defray the construction of buildings 
housing the arts, including music, at 
Grinnell College, has been launched, fol- 
lowing the grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation of $50,000 to this insti- 
tution at Grinnell, Iowa. Dr. J. H. T. 
Main, president of Grinnell College, in 
a recent visit to New York, discussed the 
program of the institution in using this 
generous gift. A large group of build- 
ings is being planned to teach arts. 


The material enlargement of the Fine 
Arts Group of Grinnell College has been 
the dream of Dr. Main since his election 
to the presidency twenty years ago. 

A sketch of the proposed group shows 
three buildings connected by cloisters, 
the first to include the practice rooms, 
waiting rooms and necessary offices for 
the music students; the second and cen- 
tral building to contain offices and 
studios of instructors and an adequate 
auditorium for concerts and for labora- 
tory study and production of dramatic 
works, and the third to be devoted to 
painting, sculpture and related interests. 

“We should be reluctant to inaugurate 
this plan,” continued Dr. Main, “with an 
initial sum under a million dollars, in 
hand or in prospect. The endowment of 
the Carnegie Corporation is the first gun 
in an energetic campaign. The proposed 
group of buildings, with the aims and 
ideals to be incorporated in them, fur- 
nishes a monumental opportunity for 
creative educational service. It will give 
a dwelling place to the spirit of Beauty 
and will prove, to demonstration through 
the years, the enrichment beauty gives 
to all the activities of every-day living.” 

“Music is an integral part of the Grin- 
nell College curriculum,” says Dr. Main. 
“Grinnell was one of the first colleges in 
the country to establish a major in music 
in its course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

For the purpose of administration the 
department of music at Grinnell goes 
under the name of the school of music, 
but it is, in every sense, incorporated 
with Grinnell College and is not a sep- 
arate or partly separate organization. 
Instruction in music has been a part of 
the Grinnell curriculum for twenty-five 
years or more. There are now fifteen 
instructors. 











Frank Waller to Lead Cincinnati Series 


According to a copyrightéd Associated 
Press dispatch from Rochester, Frank 
Waller, American conductor, who recent- 
ly resigned the posts of conductor of 
the. Rochester Opera Company and of 
the Eastman Theater Orchestra, has ac- 
cepted an engagement as musical di- 
rector of the eight weeks’ summer con- 
cert season of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
The series will be given in the outdoor 
auditorium of the Cincinnati Zoological 
Park Association. 





Boston Symphony Books Artists 


Before leaving for Europe, W. H. 
Brennan, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, closed the following 
dates with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau: Dec. 4 and 5, Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Jan. 1 and 2, Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist, and Jan. 15 and 16, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist. 
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Albani Is Created Dame of 
British Empire 


MMA ALBANI, famous a gen- 
eration ago as an operatic and 
concert soprano, has been created 
a Dame of the British Empire, ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch 
from London to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The announce- 
ment came on the eve of a benefit 
performance arranged at Covent 
Garden in honor of the prima 
donna, whose musical activities in 
recent years have been confined to 
teaching. It was announced that 
the King and Queen of England 
would attend this performance, in 
which such distinguished musi- 
cians as Dame Nellie Melba and 
Dame Clara Butt have been inter- 
ested. The title “Dame” is equiv- 
_ alent among women to the honor 
of knighthood among men. Dame 
Albani, a Canadian by birth, made 
England her home early in her 
career, when she married Ernest 
Gye, at one time manager of the 
Covent Garden Opera. Many ap- 
pearances in the United States 
were made under the managements 
of Mapleson, Abbey and Grau and 
other musical promoters of that 
day. An important event among 
Dame Albani’s engagements in 
America was her creation in this 
country of the réle of Desdemona 
in Verdi’s “Otello,” with Tamagno 
and Victor Maurel singing the 
principal men’s parts. She is now 
in her seventy-third year. 


GALLO GIVES COMIC 
OPERA IN MEMPHIS 


Tennessee City Sponsors New 
Company in Familiar 
Operettas 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—The newly 
organized Gallo Comic Opera Company 
is announced to open a summer engage- 
ment on Monday, May 25, under munici- 
pal subvention. This is the first venture 
in comic opera sponsored by the Memphis 
civic authorities, although they have 
sponsored presentations of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, which opened 
the new Municipal Auditorium with a 
week of opera last year. Fortune Gallo, 
impresario of the San Carlo organiza- 
tion, has spent much of his time since 
the closing of that company in April in 
organizing his comic opera company for 
the Memphis season. 

Four comic operas will be given for 
a week each, “A Chocolate Soldier,” by 
Oscar Strauss; “Sweethearts,” by Victor 
Herbert; “The Firefly,” by Rudolph 
Friml, and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
“Mikado.” 

The casts are to include Carmen Dale, 
Roy Atwell, Alma Keller, Arthur Buck- 
ley, Eva Fallon, Flavia Arcaro, Henry 
Kelley, Jerome Daley and other notables 
of light opera and musical comedy 
circles. Max Fichandler is to be musical 
director and Charles H. Jones will stage 
the four weekly offerings. Following 
the Memphis engagement Mr. Gallo will 
take the organization to other cities, 
and plans to give a similar season of 
comic opera revivals in New York next 
fall, following the annual engagement 
here of his San Carlo Company in more 
serious works. The ninth annual New 
York engagement of the latter organiza- 
tion in grand opera is scheduled for four 
weeks, beginning Sept. 21, in the Cen- 
tury Theater, and the comic opera forces 
will follow in October. 


Willy Stahl Wins $100 Prize of Sunday 
Symphonic Society 


The Sunday Symphonic Society, Josiah 
Zuro, conductor, brought its second sea- 
son to a close with a concert in the 
Criterion Theater on May 24. The fea- 
ture of the program was the announce- 

















ment by Mr. Zuro that the prize of $100 | 


for an original composition submitted by 
an American composer had been awarded 
to Willy Stahl, who played the violin 
solo in his Romantic Concerto, which 
was performed several weeks ago. The 
entire program was made up of request 
numbers and included the Adagio from 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in A Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” 
that the concerts of the society would be 
resumed in October. 
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Notables Gather for Opening of North Shore F ars 
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Tamaki Miura; 11, Percy Grainger; 12, Mario Chamlee ; 13, 


Theo Karle; 14, 
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STATE DIRECTOR FOR WISCONSIN URGED 


[Continued from page 1] 





the recipient of many congratulations 
and has every right to be proud of his 
achievement. Mr. Kinsey announces that 
the subscription has been entirely sold. 

Tuesday evening is the First Artists’ 
Night, when Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, are sched- 

uled to give two arias apiece. Tamaki 
Minea, Japanese soprano, and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, are the soloists of 
Wednesday evening. Besides their indi- 
vidual arias they are presenting a duet 
from the first act of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

Horatio Parker’s dramatic oratorio, 
“St. Christopher,” has been chosen for 
the Thursday night program, when the 
festival chorus of 600 will be assisted 
by Marie Sundelius, soprano; Theo 
Karle, tenor; Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone, and William Gustafson, bass, 
with the Chicago Symphony. Friday five 
orchestral compositions, chosen from the 
eighty-four submitted for the annual 
contest, are to be played by the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock conducting. 

The judges are Percy Grainger, Rich- 
ard Hageman and Charles Martin 
Loeffler, and a cash prize of $1,000 
will be awarded to the winner by 
the Festival Association. The young 
people’s matinee on Saturday afternoon 
will introduce a children’s chorus of 1500 
voices in “Martha.” Soloists will be 


Florence Macbeth, soprano; Gladys 
Swarthout, contralto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor; Herbert Gould, baritone, and 
Vittorio Trevisan, bass. The Chicago 
Symphony will be conducted ' by 
Osbourne McConathy. 

On the final night, Tito Schipa, tenor, 
will share the program with Percy 
Grainger, pianist. Then the prize 
composition will be presented by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting. 





Thibaud to Return for American Tour 
Next Season 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, who 
has just completed a season of 158 con- 
certs in Europe, will return to America 
next January, when he will appear with 
the Boston, New York and Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Mr. Thibaud will 
give recitals in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Montreal, State College, Appleton, 
Minneapolis, Fargo, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Tulsa, Wichita, Emporia 
and Youngstown. 





Ignaz Friedman Gives London Recitals 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, recently gave 
two recitals in Queen’s Hall, London. 
His appearances were the signal for 
ovations. Mr. Friedman will return to 
America next winter, at which time he 
will make his first appearances on the 
Pacific Coast, 
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Cultural Value of Music 
Stressed in Meeting 


of Teachers 
By C. O. Skinrood 


EAU’ CLAIRE, WIs., May 23.—Vital 
topics were threshed out at the conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held here recently. One of the 
resolutions passed by the Association 
commended State Superintendent of 
Schools John Callahan for his efforts to 
secure a State director of music. Al- 
though the measure was lost in the Wis- 
consin Legislature this year, it will be 
taken up again and pushed with renewed 
vigor. 

In the president’s address, Dean Li- 
borius Semann of Marquette University 
spoke of the high educational value of 
music. He held that music should be 
made a part of the school curriculum, 
and put on a par with other subjects. 
It would mean a better balanced educa- 


tion for men and women. 
Frank Olin Thompson, concert pian- 


ist, and assistant director of Wisconsin 
Conservatory, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
President, W. J. L. Meyer, Milwaukee; 
secretary, Mrs. E. B. Loofboro, Janes- 
ville; and treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Heil- 
man, Merrill. 

In the piano contest Lorna Snyder, 
Madison, won the gold medal, or first 
prize; Carroll Van Buskirk, Stevens 
Point, won the silver medal; Adrian E. 
Schute, Chippewa Falls, won the bronze 
medal and Cornelia Jaeger, Eau Claire, 
was given honorary mention. 

In the vocal contest, William Gavin, 
Eau Claire, was awarded the gold medal, 
Robert Fowler, Chippewa Falls, won the 
silver medal and Olga Baker, Eau Claire, 
won the bronze medal. 

William Wegener of Marquette Con- 
servatory, Milwaukee, and Prof. Thomp- 
son gave a concert during the conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Henry P. Eames, Chicago, con- 
ducted the master classes, which were 
formed of all those music teachers pre- 
sent and also acted as a judge in the 
contests staged by the Association. 

The three-day convention was well at- 
tended; Mr. Semann declared it was the 
most successful ever held. 
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NDER the batons of Walter Dam- 


rosch, Henry Hadley and George P. 
Gartlan, director of music of the Board 
of Education, 100 students from New 
York high schools were heard in an 
orchestral concert in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of May 18. They displayed not 
only unusual talent, but unbounded 
enthusiasm as well as excellent training 
that bodes well for the future of or- 
chestral music in the city, especially as 
a number of the participants are said 
to have been studying their respective 
instruments for only six months.’ '- 

The program was opened with. two 
numbers on the reproducing organ, 
after which an arrangement of “The 
Return of Spring” by Round, for 
eighteen trumpets, was given a smooth 
and quite thrilling performance under 
Mr. Roeder, one of the instructors. The 
ensemble was then heard in the first 
movement of a Symphony in D, by 
a under the conductorship of 
Walter Damrosch, winning for itself 
high commendation. There were also 
pieces for groups of instruments, eight 
flutists playing an arrangement of a 
Kullak Etude with Mr. Stringfield, in- 
structor, conducting. Combinations of 
clarinets, trombones and an interesting 
arrangement of “He Shall Feed His 
Flock” from “Messiah” for a quartet of 
oboes and bassoons were alse heard. Mr. 
Gartlan took the baton for the closing 
number, the “War March of the Priests” 
from Mendelssohn’s music to “Athalie.” 

Members of the orchestra were chosen 
from students in scholarship classes 
rovided by the Symphony Society of 

ew York, and the ensemble classes by 
the Philharmonic Society and _ the 
American Orchestral Society. Mr. Gart- 
lan has had charge of these classes, and 
the work showing such admirable re- 
— has been achieved under his direc- 
ion, 


High School Students 





























YOUNG NEW YORK MUSICIANS IN ACTION 


Walter Damrosch Conducting an Orchestra Composed of Public School Students in a Con- 
Inset, George H. Gartlan, Director of Music of the New 


cert Given in Aeolian Hall. 
York Board of Education 


An address was made by Dr. William 
O’Shea, superintendent of schools, in be- 
half of the president of the Board of 
Education, in which he acknowledged 
the generosity of those -who had made 
the work possible, especially Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Henry Harkness Flagler and 
Clarence H. Mackay. The high schools 


Revel in Making Music 
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represented included the De Witt Clin- 
ton, Commerce, Stuyvesant, New York 
Textile, Morris, Alexander Hamilton, 
Eastern District, Manual Training and 
Richmond Hill. Other instructors be- 
sides Messrs. Roeder and Stringfield, 
were Messrs. Stoffgren, Schuetz, Dierks, 
Mathieu and Letellier. 





ILLINOIS TEACHERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 





Important Topics Discussed 
at Convention Held in 
Streator 


By Margie McLeod 

CHIcAGO, May 23.—The outstanding 
features of the thirty-sixth convention 
of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Streator for four days in- 
clusive, were papers read by persons 
prominent in the musical world. The 
standardization of music schools, as a 


means of raising the calibre of the coun- 
try’s music, was advocated by Kenneth 
M. Bradley, head of the Bush Conserva- 
tory in Chicago. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, music critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, spoke on American 
music. He reviewed its development, 
and said Americans were gradually 
evolving a splendid and distinctive art. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist and 
composer, gave an instructive talk on 
Russian music and its development. 

Rollin Pease, baritone, in an interest- 
ing address on “Music as a Business 
Getter,” stated that, aside from its 
ethical value, music was proving a tre- 
mendous factor in the commercial world 
and was generally recognized as a stim- 
ulus to business in all lines. 

Paul Vernon’s informative talk was 
on “Problems of a Violinist.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: C. E. Sandlinger, 
president; Forest H. Kellog, vice-presi- 
dent; Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Harry R. Detweiler, chairman 
of the program committee. 

The opening musical program was 
given by a chorus from the Streator pub- 
lic schools, of which Irma L. Curry is 
supervisor. The chorus was accompan- 
ied by the Streator High School Orches- 
tra under S. E. Barbour, with Carl 
Craven, tenor, and William Hill, pianist, 
as soloists. 

An afternoon program brought for- 
ward the Bloomington High School 
Band, with E. M. Gould as leader and 
Herbert Gould, bass, as soloist. This 
concert was arranged with the coopera- 
tion of the Bloomington Rotary Club. 

On the evening of the same day the 
Vested Choir of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Peoria, was heard 
with Louise Dicus, Katheryn Foster and 
Dr. Barickman as soloists. The Choir 


is under the baton of Lee S. Wilson. 
Bertha Brunner and Mrs. W. E. Shaw 
were accompanists. 

Another feature was a two-piano re- 
cital by Mme. Sturkow Ryder and 
Georgia Kober of Chicago, assisted by 
Paul Vernon, violinist, and the High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, conducted by 
Elberta Llewellyn. Cora Harris was the 
soloist. 

The Northwestern University Glee 
Club, Rollin Pease, leader, was a later 
attraction, with Lucile Turner, and John 
Elliott, as soloists. The Glee Club is on 
a transcontinental tour. Mr. Pease con- 
tributed three solo numbers. 

A program was given by the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, conductor, with Lillian 
Magnuson, pianist, and Earl Alexander, 
tenor, as soloists. Soloists with the 
Bush Orchestra on another occasion were 
Rae Nernstein, pianist, and May Strong, 
soprano. 


BALTIMORE PUPILS COMPETE 








School Choruses and Orchestras Win 
Prizes in Academic Demonstrations 


BALTIMORE, May 23.—Music in the 
public schools of Baltimore is being en- 
couraged due to the efforts of the super- 
visor of music, John Deneus, who, with 
his force of assistants, has planned a 


course of training in the elementary and 
advanced grades. This preparation en- 
abled the pupils of the junior high 
schools to compete for honors awarded 
for school orchestra and chorus work. 

The first prize for orchestra playing 
was given to the pupils of Clifton Park 
School, who had been trained by Regina 
Whitney. Pupils of Hampstead Hill 
School won first prize for the best boys’ 
chorus. This group was trained by Maude 
Ferguson. The first prize for girls’ chorus 
was awarded to the Hampstead Hill 
School; this group was in charge of 
Elsa J. Gerbode. These contests were 
held in the new auditorium in Clifton 
Park Junior High School. 

At the Lyric 1500 children demon- 
strated the results of the year’s train- 
ing in music. There were combined or- 
chestras of the various schools, number- 
ing 100 players, under John Itzel, 
Rhythm demonstration was given by the 
first grade pupils of Montebello School. 
An operetta, “Midsummer Night,” was 
presented in a picturesque manner. Ex- 





hibitions of oral tonal dictation were 
given under the direction of the super- 
visor of music. Edna Burhenn, Dena 
Cohen, Nelson Baker, Faith Lighter 
and Louise Knouss, assistant supervisors, 
contributed to the presentation of the 
program. 

The prizes, silver cups, were offered 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Rotary Club, City Club and Civitan 
Club. Dr. David E. Weglein, first as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, made 
the presentations. Virginia Blackhead, 
Mrs. Baker Low, Warren Wilmer 
Brown and Howard Thatcher, with Fred- 
erick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music, served as the judges of these con- 
tests. ‘y 


RECITALS IN WASHINGTON 








Series of Pupils’ 
Successfully Given 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Katherine 
MacReynolds Morrison, director, pre- 
sented the Pianists’ Club, consisting of 
pupils of local teachers, in the third 
annual series of individual recitals at 
the Knabe-Kitt Recital Hall. Helen 
Williams, a pupil of Caroline Bender, 
and Rosemary Finckel, a pupil of Felian 


Garzia, were the first soloists. On sub- 
sequent lists the following were heard: 
Elizabeth Haynes, pupil of Felian 
Garzia, and Benjamin Ratner, pupil of 
Weldon Carter of the Washington 
College of Music; Katherine Wardner 
Smith, pupil of Caroline. Bender, and 
Eleanor Colborn, pupil of Georgia E. 
Miller of the Virgil Klavier School; 
Rebecca Easterbrook, pupil of Weldon 
Carter; Gladys Hillyer, pupil of Dr. T. 
S. Lovette, of the Lovette School of 
Music as soloists; Minnie Hoxsie, pupil 
of Wesley Weyman; Winifred Michael- 
son, pupil of Mr. Weyman and Pearl 
Waugh, Virginia Shull, pupil of La Salle 
Spier, and Ann Keliher, pupil of Alice 
Burbage Hesselbach. 

Josef Kaspar presented twenty-five 
young violinists in solo and ensemble 
music at the Masonic Auditorium. 
Those heard included Paul Brighten- 
burg, Isaac Minovich, Miekie de Graeff, 
Robert Lawrence, Jr.; Ida Minovich and 
Meyer Koonin, who were assisted in en- 
semble playing by Mr. Kaspar, violinist, 
and Herman Sevely,: ’cellist, and the 
ensemble class. Dora Minovich was at 
the piano. ; 

A concert was given by the pupils of 


Annual Programs 


the Associated Studios, at the Playhouse, 
The pupils heard were Virginia Shull, 
Hazel Gem Hughes, Frances van den 
Bogert, Katherine Spencer, J. Levenson, 
Dr. Carson Frailey, Carroll Wolcott, 
Hazel Benton, Harry Cherkassky, Jean 
Stimson, Charles Watts, Louise Bern. 
heimer, Mrs. Ida Willis Seaton, Leo 
Alvardo, Lillian Adelaide Watson, and 
Mrs. Jessie Blaisdell, pupils of Otto 
Simon, voice; La Salle Spier, piano; 
Henri Sokolov, violin; and Richard 
Lorleberg, ’cello. 
DoroTHyY Dp MutTH WATSON. 


DETROIT COMPOSERS 
WIN FRESH LAURELS 


Tuesday Musicale Contest 
Reveals Works of Great 
Merit 


Mabel McDonough Furney 

, May 23.—The Tuesday Mu- 
test for Detroit composers wa: 
ompleted with highly gratify. 
s. The concert, however, pre- 
he works winning prizes and 
mention cannot be given this 
s several of the numbers are 
px in character that they re- 


hsiderable time for rehearsals 
hratory work. The concert will! 
in the fall, probably in October, 
mpositions for chorus, string 
ensemble and organ will be included on 
the program. 

The following musicians acted as 
judges: Piano, Bendetson Netzorg, Guy 
Bevier Williams, Francis L. York; vocal, 
William Howland, Frank Wrigley, Mrs. 
Marshall Pease, Clara Clemens Gabrilo- 
witsch; organ, Abram Ray Tyler, Frank 
Wrigley, Francis L. York; orchestral in- 
struments, Julius Sturm, Henri Matheys, 
William Fishwick. 

Prizes were awarded to the following: 
$100, given by John H. Kunsky, won 
by Gustav E. Mann for the Suite “Night 
Scenes” for violin, viola, ’cello and piano; 
$100, given by William H. Murphy, 
awarded to Herbert W. Manzelmann for 
his “Op. 4, for Viola and Piano”; $75, 
offered by the Federation of Musicians, 
won by Gustav E. Mann for “The Story 
and Song of the Ages,” symphonic music 
and picture oratorio; $50, given by Mrs, 
Frederic B. Stevens, won by William 
Fishwick for his Concert Overture in 
G Minor for organ; $50, awarded by 
the Tuesday Musicale, won by Gustav 
E. Mann for the male chorus, “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind”; $25, offered 
by Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard, Jr., 
awarded to William Fishwick for his 
song, “The Glove and the Lions.” Com- 
positions receiving honorable mention 
were “Fantasie” Sonata for violin and 
piano, by Arthur Wade; “Improviso 
Erotico,” by Nicholas Garagusi; ‘The 
Runic Stone,” a song by Herbert Manzel- 
mann; a solo setting of “Psalm XIII,” 
by Frank Bishop; “A Love Song,” by 
Cora Macleod; “Lament,” for flute and 
piano, by Gustav E. Mann, and “Spring 
Song,’ for male chorus, by Hermann 
Brueckner. 


Stokowski Leads Philadelphia Band 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23.—The Phila- 
delphia Band, which Leopold Stokowski 


organized last year for special perform- 
ances, gave its second concert to a Phila- 
delphia Forum audience on.May 17 at 
the Academy of Music. The band num- 
bers more than 150 players, including 
many of the Philadelphia Orchestra per- 
sonnel. Mr. Stokowski, who conducted, 
spoke of the interesting music and its 
inspiriting quality written for military 
band use. The program opened with 
Sousa’s “Manhattan Beach” March, fol- 
lowed by two encores. Three numbers 
of Wagner were given—especally tran- 
scribed for the program—the “Entrance 
of the Gods” from “Rheingold,” Wotan’s 
Farewell from “Walkiire” and _ the 
Funeral Dirge from “Gétterdammerung.” 

W. R. MURPHY. | 














Dusolina Giannini Invited to Sing in 
Opera Abroad 


According to cable reports from Ber- 
lin, Dusolina Giannini’s second recital 
within a week on a recent Monday night 
was an event of great popular interest. 
The house was sold out and many 
had to be accommodated on the stage. 
Miss Giannini has been invited to sing 
in special performances in the fall at 
the State Opera House. 
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| When Gibbons Made Madrigals for “Queen Bess’ 
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centenary Two Years Ago Brought a Notable Revival of His Works. 


© Photographs by Courtesy of the New York Public Library 


LEADING FIGURES OF ENGLISH POLYPHONIC SCHOOL AND THEIR WORKS 


Honored with Performances of His Works on the Tercentenary of His Death, Orlando Gibbons, Who Has Been Styled the Foremost Composer of the Brilliant Group of Musicians 
in Seventeenth-Century England, Is Shown at the Upper Left. At the Right Is William Byrd, Another Famous Elizabethan Madrigal and Church Composer, Whose Ter- 


In the Upper Center Is a MS. Page from Gibbons’ “Queene’s Command,” a Spirited Air with Variations 


from the Earliest Known Collection of Virginal Music, “Parthenia,” Compiled by Gibbons, Byrd and John Bull. Below Are Shown, Left, Christopher Gibbons, the Son of 
Orlando, Who Carried on the Musical Tradition of a Notable Family; Center, Sketch from the Title-Page of “Parthenia,” Published in 1611, and, Right, a Portrait of Bull 


RLANDO GIBBONS 
died exactly three cen- 
turies ago, on June 5, 
1625, but this greatest 
figure of England’s 

4 Elizabethan polyphonic 
creators will live for many more. Nor 
is this paradoxical, when one reflects 

that together with Byrd and Bull he 








} completed the greatest triumvirate of 


Tudor composers. Two years ago un- 
usual interest was manifested in the 
tercentenary of Byrd, but even 
greater enthusiasm is now being 
shown in the anniversary of the 
death of Gibbons throughout the 
British Isles. 

The choir of the Chapel Royal will 
travel on June 5 to Canterbury to take 
part with the Cathedral choir in a spe- 
clally arranged evensong, and many dis- 
CIpies of the great composer will do 

onor to the memory of one who vastly 
enriched the musical répertoire of the 
Church. Besides the special perform- 
ances in St. Paul’s and the Chapel Royal, 
efforts are being made throughout En- 
gland to celebrate the event at Oxford 
and Cambridge, York Minster, Hereford 


s Cathedral, Bristol Cathedral, and by the 


Nev castle Bach Choir and the Edinburgh 
Madrigal Society. 

There will also be recitals on the date 
of Gibbons’ death in many cities, colleges 
and musical institutions of England. 
The Oriana Singers will give a repre- 
sentative group of his madrigals and 
anthems in. Aeolian Hall, London. 
Charles Woodhouse will lead a string 
orchestra to perform the instrumental 
Works and Mr. Bernard will give some 
i his clavier works on the harpsichord. 
the United States echoes of the cele- 
ration will doubtless be heard. 


Until the recent revival of interest 
Orlando Gibbons’ works had almost 
fallen into oblivion, except in cathedrals 
and collegiate churches and among those 
who cultivate the purest specimens of 
the madrigal school. Sir Frederick 
Bridge organized a music festival of 
Gibbons’ works in Westminster Abbey 
in 1907, when a beautiful black marble 
bust of the composer was unveiled and 
ns ngat choral works given by a large 
choir. 


A Little Musical Tilt 


Gibbons was not merely a noted com- 
poser, but an influential man in his day. 
From the few anecdotes which have been 
preserved about him it is evident that 
he was also a great personality in Eliza- 
bethan England. He had many enemies 
as well as friends. On St. Peter’s Day 
in 1620 the following adventure is chron- 

eicled, whatever may have been the cause 

of the difference: “Eveseed, Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal, did violently and 
sodenly without cause runne upon Mr. 
Gibbons, took him up and threw him 
down upon the Standard, whereby he 
received such hurt that he is not yet re- 
covered of the same and withal he tare 
the band from his neck, to his prejudice 
and disgrace!” Such encounters savor 
more of modern days, when schools of 
composition battle! 

Orlando’s genius is thought by many 
to have been hereditary, since his father, 
William Gibbons, was a Cambridge 
“Wait.” Yet when one remembers that 
a “Wait” was a watchman who blew 
signals on a hautboy, it is scarcely fair 
to Orlando to accredit his musical parent 
with the success of many madrigals and 
motets which were undoubtedly beyond 
the older Gibbon’s comprehension. 

Like that of Schubert, Gibbons’ life 
was a short one but prolific in composi- 
ticn. He was born in 1583 and was ad- 
mitted into the choir of King’s College, 





where his brother was master of choris- 
ters. In 1606 he became organist of 
the Chapel Royal in London, and five 
years later joined Byrd and Bull in the 
compilation of “Parthenia,” the earliest 
anthology of virginal music, a first 
edition of which is a prized possession 
of the New York Public Library. It 
contains six pieces by Gibbons, among 
them a “Fantasia in Four Parts,” as 
intricately woven as a Bach fugue. This 
was the first music “cut in copper, the 
like not heretofore extant.” ' 

His “XX Konincklyche Fantasien”’ col- 
lection in 1843 was reprinted from the 
original copy kept in the library at 
Wolfenbiittel by the Musical Antiqua- 
rians, the same society which reprinted 
his “First Set of Madrigals and Motets,” 
dated 1612. Among these are the finest 
examples of early English polyphonic 
writing. Especially delightful are “The 
Silver Swan,” “O That the Learned 
Poets,” “Trust Not Too Much, Fair 
Youth” and “What Is Our Life?” 

That’ Gibbons was a royal musician 
is proved in the “Declared Accounts of 
the Audit Office,” in which he is seen 
to be one of the major royal expenses. 
In 1622 he received the degrees of 
bachelor and doctor of music at Oxford 
on the occasion of the foundation of the 
history professorship by Camden, who 
requested the university to give degrees 
to Heather and Gibbons. 


Wrote Royal Wedding Music 


In 1625 he was commissioned to com- 
pose the music on the occasion of Henri- 
etta Maria’s reception by Charles I and 
was commanded to be present for the 
event at Canterbury. Thus music made 
a solemn obbligato to stirring pageantry 
of the Stuart reign. 

That was the last chapter in his short 
life. The King met his bride at Dover 
and proceeded via Canterbury. The 
ceremonies in Paris had been on a mag- 





nificent scale, including a pageant in 
Notre Dame and an elaborate banquet. 
And Charles would have excelled these 
celebrations only that his commissioned 
composer, poor Orlando, “waf ftricken 
with the plague.” Thus, at the age of 
forty-two and in the midst of a fine 
artistic career, Orlando Gibbons died. 

For over two centuries historians said 
that he died of small-pox on Whitsunday. 
Biographers still agree upon Whitsun- 
day, but the latest theories are in favor 
of an apoplectic seizure. 

He left his widow, Elizabeth, and 
seven children. She, the _ beautiful 
daughter of John Patten of Westminster, 
yeoman of the vestry of Chapel Royal, 
was so overcome with grief upon Or- 
lando’s death that she died a year later. 

Of the seven sons and daughters oniy 
one was a musician—Christopher, who, 
like his father, became organist of the 
Chapel Royal and the Abbey. Many 
tales are told of his life. On the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Charles II 
Christopher was playing the organ. 
Froberger, the nomadic and destitute 
German organist, had worked upon his 
sympathies a few hours before and so 
young Gibbons took him in to blow the 
bellows. Froberger was so excited that 
he overblew the bellows and nearly 
ruined the ceremony! 


Gibbons’ Contribution to Art 


In estimating the work of Orlando 
Gibbons it must be remembered that in 
his time there was no distinct line of 
demarcation between sacred and secular 
music. It was he who was the first to 
adopt the via media in ecclesiastical mu- | 
sic. Moreover, he was not influenced by 
Italian monophony which was making 
its way into England at that time. While 
Peri and Caccini were writing the first 
operas, in a roaming, aimless, monodic 





[Continued on page 25] 
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HEN a celebrity arrives in America 


he is greeted by a fanfare of pub- — 


licity trumpets and faces a battery of 
reporters and cameramen before he is 


allowed to land—or so the legend goes 
in Europe. Before an artist leaves for 
New York he manufactures a series of 
opinions on the New York skyline, 
American singers and American audi- 
ences to fire back at the hypothetical re- 


rter who climbs aboard at Quarantine. . 


t is impossible to escape the questions, 
so one must be prepared for them. 

A few weeks ago John Coates, English 
tenor, landed in New York. As the ship 
steamed up the harbor he climbed to the 
deck. Impressive, gray-haired, what the 
reporter would call “typically” English, 
he waited. 

“The reporters came aboard,” he says, 
“and surrounded Dean Inge. They took 
ictures of Dean Inge. They interviewed 

an Inge on the New York skyline, 
American flappers and his habitual 
gloom. I had witty retorts ready for 
all their questions, but no one came near 
me. We landed and I still stood there 
alone. I got my luggage and was among 
the first half-dozen to go down the gang 
plank. No one spoke a word to me. I 
thought perhaps there was some mis- 
take. This wasn’t anything like the 
America I had heard about. That is, it 
was for Dean Inge, but not for me.” 

But John Coates was mistaken. He 
was given a reception in New York, but 
it came as a climax, not as a greeting. 
He gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, a 
Shakespearean program. All the mu- 
sical cognoscenti who had heard him 
abroad or had heard of him were there. 
And since it was the end of the season 
and an event in an uneventful week, so 
were the critics. The audience acclaimed 


Mr. Coates that night and the critics’ 


emphasized the success the next morn- 
ing. Mr. Coates was repaid for the 
hour on the boat when he was a stranger 
to America, alone and unwelcomed. 

To- most Americans Mr. Coates is 
known. as a singer of Shakespearean 
and old English songs; but, he insists, 
he is not a specialist. 

“IT have always rather prided myself 
that I am versatile,” he says with a 
tolerant smile. “I sing Tristan and 
Romeo, Lohengrin and Don José. I do 
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John Coates, English Tenor, After Giving 
Two New York Recitals in a Fortnight, 
Sails Back to England. He Will Make 
a Tour Here Next Winter 


Shakespearean songs—that program the 
other night, for example. But they were 
not all old songs. I contrasted the con- 
temporary and modern settings of the 
same verses; and, strangely enough, the 
audience seemed to feel a humanity and 
a warmth in the old songs they did not 
find in the new. There is that about 
all the old music I have found, and I 
have spent years looking for material. 
The old musie has a folk-quality that 
will live forever. It is not an intellec- 
tual idea set to music; it has emotion 
and reality in it, a sort of gemiitlichkeit. 


rd Ship Did Not Report 
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“With those songs you establish a 
mood for your program. I always at- 
tempt to do that. The accepted recital 
xrogram seems to me not only too arti- 
ficial but too great a mixture of styles. 
I have hundreds of different types of 
programs, but I do not attempt to mix 
them. I give one program of old French 
and English love songs. They are 
charming things. The atmosphere 
throughout the recital is quaint and 
fragrant without becoming monotonous, 
for the mood is the same, but the ex- 
pression is different. Then I have an- 
other program of songs to poems by 
John Masefield and Walter de la Mare— 
the modern English school. There is 
a literary idea back of the concert, and 
a unity of words and music which is 
enjoyable as well as effective. Then I 
have a chronological program of English 
music—Tudor, Elizabethan and Victorian 
for one night, and Elizabethan, Vic- 
torian and Georgian for the next.” 


Wants Atmosphere 


Mr. Coates carries out this idea of an 
atmospheric program in all his recitals, 
but at holiday times he has special songs 
which reflect the spirit of the day and 
which he talks of with infectious en- 
thusiasm, 

“I have a Christmas program of the 
most delightful old carols, which I may 
give here next year, and a dozen others 
for different holidays. You have no 
idea how people welcome these quaint 
old songs. They have lain for years in 
archives and on dusty shelves, but they 
are still alive, for they are real music. 

“You must sing those things to get 
their spirit. You cannot feel it on the 
printed page as you can in a play. Er- 
nest Newman, of course, claims that is 
what is the matter with music. He feels 
we should be able to read a score and 
get more out of it than we can in a 
concert hall, but I think that is physical- 
ly impossible. I know that when I find 
an old song and look at it I do not get 
its spirit, its gaiety or melancholy in 
the reading. But when I sing it before 
an audience, its spirit goes through me 
into the people and we are all stirred 
by the experience. I think that I am 
even more stirred than the audience is. 
I feel, you know, that an artist gets 
much more out of his concert than his 





EASTMAN THEATER GUARANTORS MEET 





Year’s Report of Rochester 
Committee Shows Loss— 
Big Program Planned 


By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, May 23.—A meeting of 
the Eastman Theater Subscribers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of George 
Eastman on Monday evening, May 11, 
at which time a record of the concert 
season just concluded was presented and 
there was a general discussion of plans 
for the season of 1925-26. At this meet- 
ing plans for the most interesting pro- 
gram which the Eastman Theater has 
yet sponsored were drawn up for the 
coming season, the details of which will 
be made public later. 

The financial report showed that the 
people of Rochester are receiving the 
fine musical fare which is being fur- 
nished them at considerably below cost. 
Most of the expense is entailed by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, although the 
deficit is much smaller than would 
otherwise be the case because of the fact 
that the Eastman Theater Orchestra, 
which furnishes five-sixths of the per- 
sonnel of the Philharmonic, is supported 
by the motion pictures. The report as 
submitted by the treasurer, Mr. Stein, 
showed a total loss to be made up by 
the association on all concerts and operas 
for the year of $50,924.42. 

A credit brings the net cost of the 
deficit to the Subscribers’ Association 
down to $47,433.27, an appropriation 
from the funds of the organization 
covering the loss. 

The net deficit on the twenty Thursday 
evening concerts was $3,334.07. On the 
ten afternoon concerts given by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra there 
was a loss of $40,071.42. The number 
of rehearsals which are necessary for 
each concert and the exceedingly low 
prices charged combined to bring the 
symphony maintenance to these figures. 
The approximate loss of the two per- 


formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, despite the large audiences, 
was $2,500. 

The Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany gave four performances during 
the season, three in the afternoon and 
one in the evening, the deficit totaling 
$5,018.03. This was not due to lack of 
attendance but to the heavy expense in- 
cidental to mounting an opera for a 
single performance. 

The Eastman Theater Subscribers’ 
Association is the organization whose 
support and whole-hearted cooperation 
make it possible to bring to Rochester 
such an extensive concert program as is 
given each year and also provides for 
the maintenance of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The officers of the 
association are: President, Hiram W. 
Sibley; first vice-president, Albert B. 
Eastwood; second vice-president, Buell 
P. Mills; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Harold C. Kimball; treasurer, Simon N. 
Stein; secretary, Gertrude Vayo. Mr. 
Eastwood presided at the meeting. 

These figures emphasize the part 
which the Eastman Theater Subscribers’ 
Association is playing in furthering the 
musical activities sponsored by the East- 
man institution. ith the support of 
the members, the Eastman Theater Con- 
cert Management is able to arrange for 
events which have a distinct artistic 
value without being obliged to weigh 
them solely according to their power as 
box-office attractions. 





Hold Audition for New York Municipal 
Opera Series 


An audition for singers for the Free 
Municipal Open Air Opera season to be 
presented in Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, on 
Aug. 1, 5 and 8 was annouced for the 
Town Hall on Monday morning, May 25, 
at 10.30 o’clock. Voices were to be 
judged by City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer, chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Music, and an Auditions 
Committee, consisting of Walter Kiese- 


wetter, vocal instructor; Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, author and lecturer, and Josiah 
Zuro, director of the city’s opera season. 
Only singers familiar with the operas to 
be given: “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Faust,” were advised 
to present themselves. Native and 
naturalized Americans will receive first 
choice among the singers, all other quali- 
fications being equal, it was announced. 
Ralph Mazzioto, pianist, will act as ac- 
companist. Applicants were directed to 
bring music for their tryouts. 


PENNSYLVANIA ORGANISTS 
TO MEET IN POTTSVILLE 


Fifth Annual Convention of State Council 
of National Group !ncludes 
Conferences 


POTTSVILLE, PA., May 23.—The fifth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Council, National Association of 
Organists, will be held in Pottsville, on 
June 2 and 8. This is the first occasion 
in the history of the N. A. O. that a 








two days’ session has been planned by 


a State Council. 

The program will include conferences 
relative to organ builders’ art; choir 
mastery; various phases of ecclesiastical 
music; organ playing by noteworthy re- 
citalists, and playing for the motion 
picture drama. The social features will 
include meetings, luncheons, a _ban- 
quet, and visits to various churches and 
theaters. 

A four-manual Casavant organ at 
the Second Presbyterian Church will be 
at the disposal of organists for recitals 
and demonstrative conferences, and the 
Hollywood Theater, with a new three 
manual Hope-Jones instrument, will be 
available for moving picture demon- 
stration. 

All organists, whether they are or are 
not members in the N. A. O., are invited 
to attend. Information relative to hotel 
reservations and train service may be 
had upon application to Mrs. W. P. 
Strauch of this city, who is in charge 
of these arrangements. 


audience possibly can. Giving the music 
yourself is the supreme experience. Of 
course, you are seldom so satisfied with 
what you have done that you can enjoy 
it thoroughly, but two or three times 
in your life you feel that you are doing 
beautiful music beautifully. I can think 
of no greater reward for an artist.” 
HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


LOS ANGELES MEN 
PRESENT NOVELTIES 


Grainger and Korngold Are 
Represented on List 
Led by Tandler 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, May 23.—Adolf Tand- 
ler’s second Little Symphony program, 
given in the Biltmore Hotel ballroom 
recently, proved interesting. The per- 
sonnel of thirty includes Calmon Lubo- 
viski as concertmaster; Alfred Brain, 
French horn; Alfred Kastner, harp, and 
Pierre Perrier, clarinet. Mozart’s “Kleine 
Nacht Musik” had a most satisfying 
performance. : 

Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song’ 
calls for a soprano and a tenor vocal! 
contribution without words. Mr. Tanc- 








ler, unable to obtain the orchestration, | 


furnished the scoring himself, and it 
was not so polyphonic as Mr. Grainger 
perchance intended it. The solo singers 
were Kitty Short and Charles King, 
artist students of F. X. Arens. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Grainger had in mind an 
effect as if two people were singing a 
folk-song out in the Australian bush, not 
too far from the listener to hear the 
voices distinctly but too distant to dis- 
cern the words. 

Another first performance locally on 
the same program was that of the ve re- 
jude and Serenade” and “Entre’act” 
from Erich Korngold’s “Snowman” pan- 
tomime. If one has heard the work in 
the original setting with full orchestra- 
tion, this rather Straussian, colorful 
music sounds thin from an ensemble half 
the intended size. 2 
is, it does not do justice to the opus, 
which is one of the composer’s earliest. 

As always, Mr. Tandler was paid 
cordial attention by the audience, which 
is grateful for his valiant pioneering 
with the now disbanded Los Angeles 
Symphony. 

Two novelties for violin and piano 


were heard during the third Ben Whit- © 


man-Helena Lewyn recital: the Sonata 
by Debussy, the Sonatine, Op. 100, by 
Dvorak, and the G Major Sonata of 
Beethoven. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson and Carlotta 
Comer Wagner were heard in a two- 
piano recital at Bovard Auditorium be- 
fore the local chapter of the Mu_Phi 
Epsilon Honorary Musical Society. Mar- 
jorie Dodge, with Squire Coop at the 
piano, shared plaudits in vocal solos. 

Mortimer Wilson, composer, who has 
finished the score for a new Douglas 
Fairbanks film, was the honor guest at 


the last Musicians’ Club dinner, Homer 1 


Grunn presiding. Vernon Spencer was 
toastmaster. 1 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford University 
organist, played the dedicatory recital 
on the Hollywood High School organ. 
Mr. Warren played an interesting pro- 
gram, including works by Los Angeles 
composers, a “Festival Commemoration” 
Prelude, written for the occasion by Ir. 
Roland Diggle; “Pastorale” by Ernest 
Douglas, and “Old Dance” by Frank H. 
Colby. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has _re- 
turned to his Hollywood home and is 
writing music for the Portland, Ore., 
“Rosaria” pageant, planned for the third 
week of June. 





Eugene Bonner’s “Flites” Performed at 
Brussels Pro Arte Concert 


BrussEts, May 15.—The Pro Arte fea- 
tured at its final concert of the season, 
the program of which was made up of 
ultra-modern pieces, the song series 
“Flates” by Eugene Bonner, the young 
American composer. The songs were 
admirably interpreted by Evelyne Brélia 
and in spite of their somewhat radical 
character were well received. Other 
composers on the program were André 
Souris, L. Brusselmans, Igor Stravinsky, 
Erik Satie and Darius Milhaud. 





Clever as the scoring | 
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ELCOMING the noted artists 
of the Occident, Japan has in 
recent years turned her eyes to 
the musical systems of the West, - 
and the results have been increas- 
ingly apparent in the revolution 
in her traditional tonal art. In 
the accompanying article Naka 
Chikusa, a newspaper writer now 
on a visit to America, and Sulamith 
Ish-Kishor tell of the conflict be- 
tween hoary precedent and the 
new idioms in the Flowery King- 
dom. Mrs. Chikusa is a grand- 
daughter of Tokijuro Tateishi, the 
overnment interpreter who met 
mmodore Perry at Uraga Bay 
seventy years ago, when the latter 
arrived on an American battleship 
to open the Japanese seaports.— 
Editorial Note. 











HERE are our native 
composers? Where is 
an opera written by one 
of us and dealing with 
our native life?” The 
lament has a familiar 
ring to Americans; but it is heard, in 
this case, not in the foyers of Man- 
hattan but in the streets of Tokio. 
For Japan, the country that has been 
an unquestioned master in the arts of 
exquisite line and color, is becoming 
aware of shortcomings in other direc- 
tions, and is in the full tide of a move- 
ment to develop a “one hundred per 
cent Japanese music’”’! 

America’s inferiority-complex in mat- 
ters of art may have led her into the 
belief that she alone is agitated over 
an alleged lack of independence in music. 
Just as frantic efforts are being made 
to inject originality and Americanism 
into the veins of opera and concert music 
here, so in Japan there is a cry for real 
folk-art. There is a new appreciation 
of native artists, just as in New York 
the young baritone who took the house 
by storm with his singing of Ford in 
the revival of “Falstaff,” graced with the 
solid native cognomen of Lawrence Tib- 
bett, broke through the iron-bound in- 
closure of the music column into front 
page news. And much is forgiven the 
aspiring composer or musical artist who 
owns native blood or whose Muse dic- 
tates in the language of the country. 


Two Schools in Conflict 


The Flowery Kingdom has its violently 
opposed schools of composers, ready to 
fly at one another’s throats in the in- 
terest of a pure art! Similar to Amer- 
ica’s_tooth-and-nail struggle between 
“jazz” and cultural music (two elements 
which obstinately refuse to wed, or if 
they do will surely end up in the divorce 
courts), is the contest in Japan between 
the conservative party, working only for 
a renaissance of native music—which is 
almost exclusively religious in origin and 
intent—and the progressive party, which 
sturdily maintains that the Japanese 
music scale is too limited and is in any 
case not Japanese in origin, as it was 
imported with Buddhism from China in 
the fourth century A. D. They say it 
has no claim to be cherished on purely 
patriotic grounds as a _ consequence. 
This progressive party admits the in- 
adequacy of the native instruments, and 
the limitations automatically imposed 
upon Japanese music when it attempts 
to adhere strictly to the scope of these. 
which cannot compare in rich tonal 
variety with those of the Western or- 
chestra. Japan has contributed to the 
family of Western instruments only the 
oboe and the banjo—if the latter be a 
musical instrument, which most people 
living next door to sixteen-year-old boys 
will deny! 

While the progressives are willing that 
modern Japanese music shal: embody the 
ancient and hallowed elements of the old 
religious music, they feel that it must 
also express the living Japanese culture 
of modern times. 





Music Born in Temples 


As is the case in most Eastern coun- 
tries, Japanese native music has its 
Source in religious rites. Native opera 
is unknown to Japan. Instead, she has 
the No dances, which were for many 
centuries distinctly religious, rather 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Japan, Like America, Asserts Her 








Musical Independence Before World 





Japan’s Eager Welcome for Occidental Artists and Her Striving for a Musical School of 
Her Own Have Been Healthy Signs of a Great Renaissance of the Art in the Orient. 
Above Are Shown Two Examples of the Traditional Dances of the Country, from 
Two Sheets of a Triptych by the Eighteenth Century Artist Utamara. They Represent 
a Private Theatrical Entertainment by Women, Who Until Recently Were Forbidden 


to Appear Publicly 


than cultural, and were danced to music 
in the sacred temples or at special cere- 
monies. Until some sixty years ago, no 
woman was allowed to take part in 
them. Male dancers were masked and 
gowned as women. 

Even when the No dances took on 
secular interest, depicting dramas of 
love and adventure, their appeal was 
confined mainly to the dignified and aris- 
tocratic classes. Now they are per- 
formed on special occasions at the big 
theaters, frequently at the six-hundred- 
year-old Kabuki Theater of Tokio, which 
fortunately escaped destruction in the 
earthquake last year. 

To some extent the situation in New 
York opera circles is repeated in the 
Japanese opera houses. Though the latter 
frequently receive welcome visits from 
foreign opera companies, such as the 
Russian company, the Vandeman Opera 


Company from England, and the Italian 
Opera Comique, they are for the most 
part compelled to give foreign operas 
sung by native stars—a matter which 
greatly irks the patriotic Japanese 
music-lover. True, there is “Butterfly,” 
but it was composed by an Italian and 
does not represent Japan any more than 
an opera based on Uncle Sam as a chief 
character would represent America. 


Western Idioms Taught 


Realizing that the No dances and the 
other forms of native music which re- 
main from the past are not broad enough 
in scope, Japan has taken definite and 
practical steps toward creating a na- 
tional and modern music. Two Con- 
servatories of Music have been founded, 
one by the conservatives and the other 
by the progressives. The latter do not 
shut out foreign music; they acknowledge 





its superiority of technic and its greater 
breadth, and they devote the main part 
of the curriculum to mining all the 
riches from the works of the great West- 
ern masters of music. 

Japanese, music, its history and sys- 
tem, is of course thoroughly studied, the 
object of this*dual curriculum being to 
develop a native music which will not be 
insular but which will contribute to the 
music of the world that peculiar charm 
of Japanese musical art in a form which 
can be comprehended and performed in 
the West. 0 

It is, in fact, like a sort of translation 
from a language rich in thought but 
limited in expression into a language 
more flexible and free. The method 
adopted by the students is to compose 
for Japanese instrumegts in such a way 
that the music can be easily transcribed 
for piano or Western orchestra. 


Government Endows Schools 


One important point which America 
seems to have overlooked in her impetu- 
ousness has been well attended to by 
Japan. Instead of depending upon pri- 
vate assistance for the budding com- 
posers, the Government has partially en- 
dowed the conservatories and also awards 
scholarships to the most promising 
pupils. 

Koscak Yamada, who appeared as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra about five years ago, 
and who is a composer highly regarded 
in Japan, was given a subsidy by the 
Government and enabled to go abroad 
to study music. His music, while much 
influenced by that of Tchaikovsky, ap- 
pears to the Japanese to make a diis- 
tinctly national contribution. 

Juji Itow is another of the composers 
who has come into prominence during 
the last few years as a composer and 
arranger of Japanese songs and folk- 
songs. 

America, with the Negro music of the 
South and the “jazz” of the East, is 
much better off in the race for national 
music than is Japan, with her anti- 
quated sacred music as the sole native 
well-pool. It ought to be interesting to 
see which of the two countries will be 
the first to produce a pure music ex- 
pressive of its modern racial spirit! 

NAKA CHIKUSA. 
SULAMITH ISH-KISHOR. 





VAN DER STUCKEN TO LEAD 1927 FESTIVAL 





Cincinnati Honors Popular 
Leader—Louise Hunter Is 
Féted in ‘Home-Coming” 

By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, May 23.—Frank Van der 
Stucken has been again chosen to lead 


the Cincinnati Biennial Festival in 1927, 
following the success of the recent May 
series of notable programs. Mr. Van 
der Stucken promises to be here during 
the two years to rehearse the chorus, to 
give “Messiah” during the Christmas 
holidays this year, and perhaps to con- 
duct Bach’s “St. John Passion” during 
Lent of next year. The Woman’s Club 
gave a reception for him on May 18. 

A number of Cincinnatians motored 
to Middletown to hear Louise Hunter, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, in 
a recital with G. Barsotti, tenor, and 
A. Gandolfi, baritone, and with Wilfrid 
Pelletier at the piano, recently. Miss 
Hunter was formerly a Cincinnati resi- 
dent and her friends and former play- 
mates turned out to hear the artist in 
her “home-coming” concert. Miss Hunter 
sang an aria from “Rigoletto” and a 
group of songs and took part in the 
“Saint Sulpice” Scene from “Manon,” 
the last given in costume by the artists. 
The young soprano surprised all by her 
voice and naturalness of her acting. The 
Trio from the Prison Scene of “Faust” 
was splendidly sung by the three artists 
and had to be repeated. 

A reception at the home of Mr. Verity, 
to which many of the concert-giver’s 
friends were invited, followed the con- 
cert. Miss Hunter was overwhelmed 
with flowers and congratulations. 

A number of concerts by pupils of 
Cincinnati teachers have recently been 
given. Lino Mattioli and Giacinto 
Gorno of the College of Music, Marcian 
Thalberg and Dan Beddoe of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and others 
have presented pupils during the week. 





Leo Paalz, pianist of the Conservatory, 
also presented a number of pupils. 
Miss Mider, a former pupil of Dr. 


‘Albino Gorno of the College of Music, 


was chosen to go to Greenville to direct 
and play at a concert. 

Frederick S. Evans, dean of the Con- 
servatory, announced that a prize would 
be given to the best player on May 21. 

Mr. Mattioli gave a very good recital 
with his pupils in the Odeon recently. 
Especial mention must be made of Fran- 
cis Trefzgar, a very promising tenor. 
Jessie McKim possesses a clear and high 
soprano voice of good quality. 

Mrs. Rixford, organ teacher at the 
College of Music, gave a recital with 
her pupils, which was well attended. 

Marjory Garrigus Smith, who for the 
past three years has been studying with 
Marcian Thalberg, gave a program. 

Lillian Dent, a former pupil of Dan 
Beddoe, has been appointed instructor 
at Martin College in Tennessee for the 
coming year. 

Ruth Morris, a post-graduate from the 
class of Adolf Hahn, violin teacher and 
director of the College of Music, gave 
a concert at the Notre Dame Academy 
in Reading recently. 





Carnegie Trust Reports on Prize 
Awards in England 


LONDON, May 15.—The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, which has 
awarded five publication prizes to mu- 
sical composers, announces and explains 
its awards. It says: 

“The adjudicators this year recommend 
five works for publication. 

“Herbert Bedford.—Night piece, ‘The 
Shepherd.’ song for contralto solo with 
accompaniment of pianoforte and wood- 
winds. A pastoral in the true sense of 
that much abused term. The writing is 
clear and transparent, with great deli- 
cacy and beauty of outline, and despite 
the slender material the interest is main- 
tained and unimpaired. It will be very 
effective in the concert room. 

“Alan Bush.—String Quartet in A 





Minor. A work of very striking beauty, 
original without effort, well constructed 
and well written for strings. It con- 
tains some first-rate melodic phrases and 
shows a firm and mature sense of tex- 
ture and design. The style is terse and 
close fitting, adequately expressing the 
thoughts, without a superfluous bar or 
phrase. It is certainly one of the best 
chamber works that have been sub- 
mitted to the Trust. 

“T, F. Dunhill.—‘The Enchanted Gar- 
den,’ opera in one act. A magical ro- 
mantic opera requiring only four char- 
acters and no change of scene. The 
musjc is deft, imaginative, full of color 
and movement and charmingly scored. 
The adjudicators are of opinion that the 
libretto is not of commensurate value 
and that the work would stand a far 
greater chance of success if it were 
represented as a mime play without 
words. The value of the music itself 
is, however, incontestible, and the ad- 
judicators have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it for award. 

“Ernest Farrar.— Three Spiritual 
Studies for Stringed Orchestra. Three 
slight pieces, simple to the point of 
austerity and animated by a mystic 
sense of devotion, which one may com- 
pare with the writings of Vaughan or 
Traherne. They are composed partly 
on the melody of ‘O sacrum convivium,’ 
which is treated with great eee 
and understanding. Almost entirely de- 
void of ornament, they suffice by their 
own serene beauty, and should find a 
high place amid the music intended for 
religious worship. 

“Felix White—Four Proverbs for 
flute, oboe and strings. Brilliant, amus- 
ing, very skillfully written; sometimes 
audacious but always successful in their 
audacity, they are a very welcome addi- 
tion to the rather scanty representations 
of humor in music. They cover a suffi- 
cient range of topics to afford ample 
variety of temper and expression. They 
are incisively and epigrammatically 
written and make their points with a 
sure hand. There should be a ready 
welcome for them in the ranks of con- 
temporary chamber music.” 
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Perilous Calling of the Radio Announcer 
—More Wars Rage About a Golden- 
Haired Diva—Criticism: A Dangerous 
But Not Always Effective Weapon— 
Opera and the Musical Crime Wave— 
Mozart “Goes Over Big”’ in Broadway 
Film Theater—Outdoor Opera in the 
Offering—The Metropolitan’s Tech- 
nical Directorship—Bayreuth’s Fiftieth 
Birthday 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Suppose your butler appeared at your 
door, stood at attention, chin properly 
tilted, and began slowly and carefully: 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, 
James Perceval Higgins speaking. I 
have great pleasure in announcing the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Snoogles 
and Chow, recently of Cleveland, now 
of New York. I am sure this charming 
company—I mean Mr. and Mrs. Snoogles 
—will provide a pleasant if rather 
strenuous evening for you.” 

Bruno Lessing says that a radio an- 
nouncer is merely a butler, so logically 
we should hear the foregoing announce- 
ment by James on the occasion of every 
arrival. 

Mr. Lessing objects to announcers, 
more particularly the announcers at- 
tached to the smaller stations. 

I agree with this objection only to 
a certain point. 

The radio announcer may belong to 


the lower form of insect life, but he 
may also salvage an outrageous pro- 
gram. 


Some of the smaller stations have in- 
vested heavily in their announcer and 
they hug the belief that melliferous dec- 
lamations vibrant with “personality” 
will take the place of a respectable pro- 
gram. 

There is no earthly reason why dis- 
criminating people must apologize for 
their interest in radio simply because 
many of the programs have been nothing 
short of insulting to intelligent listeners. 

Many programs have been excellent, 
especially the music broadcast by the 
large stations. 

And not the least contribution of these 
stations has been the introduction to 
the world of this new type of artist, the 
radio announcer. 

I believe this branch of the broadcast- 
ing profession is destined to be developed 
to a remarkable degree. 

First of all, the radio announcer should 
be a person of exceptional resources, 
with the mind of a Voltaire, the voice of 
a St. Francis, the personality of a Car- 
men Sylva, the charm of a Terry, the 
persuasion of Messrs. Sankey and 
Moody and Gypsy Smith. 

And yet the ideal announcer must be 
as unobtrusive and self-effacing as a 
bootlegger at a W.C.T.U. picnic, as self- 
denying as a viola in a quartet, as self- 
sacrificing as an accompanist at the dé- 
but of a wobbly violinist. 

At present the announcer is obliged, 
as a rule, to be a musician, to “fill in 
gaps” in the program when the market 
report is delayed or the teller of bed- 
time stories is off on his periodical. 

Singers have been used to advantage 
as announcers because of their outstand- 


ing accomplishments in diction, lan- 
guages, and the like. 

I know of several excellent men, good 
pianists, capable singers, who are now 
attached to broadcasting studios. They 
have all the joy of performing for vast 
audiences with none of the usual dis- 
comforts; almost any day they can set 
up the microphone and pour in it a 
message me 4 delivers its burden of 
music to the great invisible multitude, 
to quote the words of most radio 
speakers. The radio is slowly reform- 
ing and becoming an important institu- 
tion. 

Motion pictures are anathema today 
to discerning people simply because of 
the non-intelligence behind the making 
of nine-tenths of the films. 

May the radio elude the grasp of this 
same crew!. And may more power go 
to this new species of American artist, 


the announcer. 
a * * 


Madison Square Garden, the scene of 
famous battles, is being torn down, but 
we still have the Vienna Opera House. 

The latest news from the Vienna sec- 
tor tells of a new clash between a mild, 
blonde Austrian soprano known as 
Maria Jeritza and Alfred Piccaver, the 
tenor. 

The cable. reports describe Piccaver 
variously as English, Austrian and Ger- 
man, but he really is American, as he 
spent his boyhood in the city where the 
Arrow collars are made. 

This time Mme. Jeritza complained to 
the management that the tenor had 
“robbed her of opportunities while 
singing ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’,” 

When the American heard this story, 
he locked himself in his dressing-room 
and sent this message to Director Schalk: 

“I won’t give you an opportunity for 
dismissing me.” 

Which was, I think, the move of a dis- 
creet young man. 

He had in mind, I presume, the recent 
dismissal of a Polish contralto, Mme. 
Olszewska, who had deliberately followed 
a quaint custom known in American gen- 
eral store circles as “hitting the mark,” 
with the person of Mme. Jeritza as the 
target, instead of the brass receptacle 
decreed by tradition. 

Time, a malicious but nice news 
weekly, published an account of this 
performance with the vivid heading: 
“Spittle.” 

There is no truth in the rumor that 
Mme. Jeritza will tour America in a 
quartet composed of herself, Gigli, Pic- 
caver and Olszewska. 

* * * 


“Abie’s Irish Rose,” a play condemned 
as tawdry and banal by every prominent 
critic in New York, has just celebrated 
its third anniversary. 

The piece has broken all recent rec- 
ords for popularity in New York and a 
number of other cities, despite all the 
calumny heaped upon it by the dramatic 
critics. 

Like a Ford, the play built its success 
on ridicule. 

Popularity, of course, does not prove 
anything except the poor taste of the 
crowd; at the same time the triumph of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” (which I have never 
seen and probably never shall) makes 
me chuckle. 

The play-going public refused to take 
ready-made opinions from the critics: the 
public decided to form its own opinion, 
and it did. 

I don’t admire the public’s lack of dis- 
crimination, but I do admire the public’s 
defiance of expert opinion. 

I wonder if our musical public could 
have the same independent, sturdy judg- 
ment, , 

If the New York music critics turn 
thumbs down, you know, that usually 
means the temporary end of an artist. 
or a work. No one deplores this lamb- 
like submission as much as the honest 
critics themselves. In fact, many of the 
critics temper their pronouncements with 
this thought in mind. 

I have heard the late James Huneker 
growl disapproval of some recitalist’s 
performance, and then next morning I 
would be surprised to find a rather favor- 
able report of the recital. 

No more honest critic lived, but Hune- 
ker knew that the simple unadorned 
truth—that is, the truth as he discerned 
it, in those fluid minutes—would create 
a totally wrong impression on the public. 

The strong, says the Bible, shall not 
abuse their power. 

_ There are two essentials to criticism: 
intelligent critics and understanding 
readers. 

* * * 

Is opera too sad? 

Bruno David Ussher, the Los Angeles 
critic, discovered this viewpoint when he 


interviewed a typical Western business 
man. i 

“Seeing several operas is witnessing a 
glorified crime wave,” remarked this gen- 
tleman. 

Of course, like all general statements, 
the truth is disclosed only in part. 

There are many, many jolly operas, 
from “The Barber of Seville” and “The 
Elixir of Love” downward. 

But it is true that librettists have dealt 
chiefly with tragic subjects, for the 
same obvious reasons that poets and 
dramatists have concerned themselves 
with the more serious elements of life. 

The Latin origin of opera accounts for 


‘the picturesque grimness of many op- 


eras, but it is a curious fact that our 
own Americans have a weakness for gris- 
ly, dripping plots. 

Several weeks ago I gave you a more 
or less complete list of American operas 
of the past generation. 

Most of these librettos were concerned 
with beautiful crimes and murders and 
the like. 

Instead of warbling Pollyannaish airs 
about nice birdies, pretty pansies and the 
wonderful climate, these Americans 
breathed musical life into assassins, be- 
trayers and other such rogues. 

The composer is too often at the mercy 
of his librettist, but at that, I dare say 
the average American composer wel- 
comes the chance of slipping away from 
the final arm-in-arm clinch and happy- 
ever-afterward ending of our favorite 
stage and book pieces. 

Our national aversion for the so-called 
“unhappy ending” is happily undergoing 
a transformation; happily, I say, be- 
cause such a preference is a survival of 
a juvenile American age of literature. 

The mental age of our country has 
matured so rapidly within the past few 
years that the situation is quite amusing. 

Nowadays it is almost improper for a 
novelist to permit his small-town heroine 
to endure until the final page. 

He must provide some misery for her, 
if it is only the household well or a mar- 
riage to the village banker. 

Of such stuff the great American opera 
may yet be made. 


* * * 


Every now and then I like to comment, 
favorably or otherwise, on the state of 
music in our motion picture theaters. 

With two exceptions, there has been 
some laxity in program-making in our 
big New York houses, due more to lack 
of thought on the part of the conductor 
than to any lack of resources. 

For example, recently a theater with 
a small but excellent orchestra played 
the “Oberon” Overture. No attempt 
whatever was made to fill out the miss- 
ing parts or re-arrange the score, with 
the consequence that the noble old work 
sounded strangely empty and lifeless. 

I know the remarkable missionary 
work the motion picture theaters are 
performing for good music; otherwise I 
would not mention these lapses—the 
managements have provided the means, 
so there is no real excuse for not offer- 
ing the best kind of music in the best 
manner. I object to the platform de- 
portment of one of the leaders; he is a 
fine musician, but obviously he has no 
control over his men, for they grin and 
smirk during the performances as if 
they were trick saxophonists in a jazz 
aggregation. 

A departure from the convention 
which deserves strong commendation was 
the special Mozart scene presented last 
week at the Capitol Theater. The audi- 
ence in this large house listened rever- 
ently to Kolitsch play several Mozart 
numbers with his harpsichordist; in fact, 
this particular “act,” beautifully staged 
and gowned, with a corps of splendid 
dancers, was the highlight of the whole 
program. 

Audiences will enjoy Mozart and the 
other masters; Broadway managers dis- 
covered this fact several years ago; and, 
of course, the Tin Pan Alley song man- 
ufacturers have been converting this 
knowledge into bank balances for some 
time. 

A lovely old lady seated near me en- 
joyed the Mozart music as much as any- 
one. 

While the performers were playing 
and going through the popular Minuet, 
she remarked to her’ companion: “Isn’t 
that lovely—a new kind of Spanish fan- 
dango, you know!” 

The Capitol also presented my favor- 
ite male film star, the handsomest, the 
best groomed, and the most intelligent 
creature on the screen. 

You are right, he is a horse. 

* * * 


In a dozen cities the sound of car- 


pentry is heard these days in parks and 
groves and stadiums. 


America’s new opera season will soon 
begin. ‘aw 

In New York City the municipality 
will present half a dozen performances 
of opera, admission free to anyone 
who can find his way to Ebbets Field. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles may 
stage an operatic duel, as I have already 
told you. ; 

St. Louis, I am glad to say, will go 
beyond light opera this summer, pre- 
senting several old-time favorites, also 
a new American score. 

Louis Eckstein, of course, will hold 
the center of the national operatic stage 
this summer with his aggregation of 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera artists 
at Ravinia. 

Fortune Gallo will be in the field as 
usual with his capable companies. _ 

Then there is Kansas City, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; Philadel- 
phia, not to mention a score of more 
modest opera enterprises in other cities. 

Opera is just beginning to secure a 
foothold in America. 

* * * 

I note in scanning the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s roster for next year 
that no one has been given the title of 
technical director in succession to the 
late Edward Siedle. This is in con- 
formity with what I have heard regard- 
ing the decision of the management to 
do away with this post. I have it on 
good authority that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has the thought of asserting his own hand 
in this department, and I understand 
that as a matter of fact he has been 
doing so for some time. The lamented 
Siedle was ill for some months before 
he gave up the fight and, although he 
continued to be known by his old title, 
the work which theoretically he was 
supervising was going on without his 
having any hand in it. 

Those who know something of Mr. 
Gatti’s career in Italy before he came 
over to the Metropolitan have pointed 
out that the Metropolitan general man- 
ager, who was educated as a naval en- 
gineer and who began his operatic ex- 
perience by taking over his father’s 
duties as director of a small opera house 
at Ferrara, is first of all a technical ex- 
pert. They insist that there is no phase 
of opera mechanics with which Mr. Gatti 
is not thoroughly familiar, largely be- 
cause his experience in the small house 
was that of a man who had to do every- 
thing. This experience, of course, was 
broadened and developed by his subse- 
quent labors as general manager of La 
Scala and then as administrative head 
of the Metropolitan. 

Siedle was one of the veterans of the 
Metropolitan’s staff and had put in many 
years of valuable service at the opera 
house before Mr. Gatti came. His duties 
were perhaps more important in days 
when the stage management was not 
what it is today. Now the word of Wil- 
helm von Wymetal is law, next to Mr. 
Gatti’s, and with him are associated as 
stage director and stage manager, re- 
spectively, Samuel Thewman and Ar- 
mando Agnini, and several assistant 
stage managers. The technical director’s 
duties embraced various details which 
scarcely could be subsumed under the 
functions of a stage director; but with 
the stage entirely in the hands of others, 
and with these other details variously 
assigned to lesser technical men, the post 
occupied by Mr. Siedle came at the last 
to be almost an honorary one, as I under- 
stand recent workings of the opera 
house. 

« * * 


Next year will be the fiftieth birthday 
anniversary of the Mecca of all good 
Wagnerians, the Festival Theater at 
Bayreuth. 

Your first thought is naturally, “Ah, 
this golden jubilee will be a noble cele- 
bration!” 

But you are wrong. 

Tradition has fixed the Wagner Fes- 
tival period—every two years, with a 
year of rest intervening, and so fixed it 
shall remain, jubilee or no jubilee. 

This news will be a bitter disappoint- 
ment to every musician. 

I discussed the question with Jules 
Daiber, who has charge of the American 
arrangements for the festivals and he 
almost wept. 

It was Mr. Daiber’s idea that all of 
Wagner’s operas be presented in chro- 
nological order next year. 

Such a massive project would enlist 
the sympathy and support of musicians 
in every land. 

I hope that Siegfried Wagner will per- 
suade the Bayreuth committee that a 
special celebration next year would be a 
most desirable departure from _ iron- 
bound, moss-covered convention. 





[Continued on page 9] 
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cury for the discovery of this musical 
suggestion in a publication devoted to 
the life insurance trade—or is it a pro- 
fession? 

“An Iowa agent for a Western com- 
pany, who has two and a half millions 
in force in his country, makes a point 
of attending practically every funeral 
in his county and invariably sings at the 
service. 

“He makes a note of all those present 
at the funeral whom he considers as 
prospects. He also finds out whether 
the deceased carried life insurance and 
the amount. 

“As he sings at the funeral all who 
are present must see him there, and that 
fact justifies his discussion of the in- 
surance affairs of the deceased with them 
and opens the way for a consideration 
of the prospect’s own insurance needs. 

“Perhaps you can’t sing at funerals, 
but if you are resourceful the story of 
this Iowa agent may stimulate you to 
think of original and effective methods 
of your own.” 

Which opens a new and alluring field 
for all singers in this land of oppor- 
tunity, says your 


I 





Ernest Bloch Resigns as 
Cleveland Institute Head 
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vatory, acting in the capacity of its di- 
rector. In December of the same year 
the Cleveland Institute of Music opened 
its doors. Its beginning was modest. 
Seven students were enrolled at the 
start. For five consecutive years, under 
ny direction and with the devoted as- 
sistance of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
it has developed steadily into one of the 
leading music schools of the country and 
has at present an enrollment of over 
five hundred students. 

“The executive committee now feels 
that the Institute can progress without 
me, and I think that, after having given 
the best of my life and work to the In- 
stitute for such a long period of time, 
it may be of greater advantage for the 
musical development of this country for 
me to broaden my activities as a lec- 
turer, conductor and pedagogue. Fur- 
thermore, I owe to myself more time for 
my creative work, which has more or less 
suffered in expending so much energy 
to purely administrative affairs. 

“I gave master courses two years ago 
in New York City, last summer in San 
Francisco and last February in Roches- 
ter. They met with great success every- 
where. I have been engaged to super- 
vise the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music during January and February of 
1926. 

“It is my earnest wish and desire that 
in the future, as in the past, the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music will continue its 
growth with the same spirit of true de- 
votion to artistic education, maintain its 
high standards and thus fulfill its mis- 
sion towards the community of Cleveland 
and in the advancement of art in 
America.” 

Mr. Bloch was born in Geneva, Swit- 


zerland, in 1880 and was educated in 
Brussels, Frankfort-on-Main, Munich, 
and Paris. His compositions include 


the “Schelemo,” rhapsody for ’cello and 
orchestra; the String Quartet, Sym- 
phony in C Sharp Minor, “Psalm 114,” 
and a Suite for Viola which won the 
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Will Be 
Chicago Opera Novelty 


HICAGO, May 23.—Richard 

Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” will 
be an additional novelty for the 
coming season, according to cable 
confirmation received by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. ‘“Rosenkava- 
lier’”’ will be given in German. The 
work will be sung for the first time 
in Chicago. The casts have not 
been announced. Special scenery 
is being made for the presentation. 

MARGIE McLEop. 


*Rosenkawalier”’ 
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$1,900 Coolidge prize in 1919. These 
works have been played by many of the 
leading symphony orchestras in this 
country, and his opera “Macbeth” was 
given at the Opéra Comique in Paris in 
1911. He is generally considered one of 
the most significant figures in modern 
creative music. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


RALEIGH IS SCENE 
OF JOINT FESTIVAL 


North Carolina Clubs Compete 
and Operetta Given— 
Schools Take Part 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 23.—The North 
Carolina Music Festival was held this 
year in Raleigh, beginning on May 7, 
and combined with the annual May 
School Festival on May 14 and 15. Most 
of the programs were given in the City 
Auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of 5000, and on all occasions the building 
was taxed to capacity. 

The Raleigh Symphony, Pietro M. 
Selvaggi, conductor, gave the initial pro- 
gram, which included Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, excerpts from Verdi’s 
“Aida” and shorter works by Rachman- 
inoff, Godard and Hosmer. The audience 
joined in the singing of “America,” led 
by Kenneth S. Clark, and the Salisbury 
Harmonic Orchestra closed the program. 

Following the State-wide music mem- 
ory contest which was conducted by the 
Woman’s Club on the second afternoon 
of the festival, a contest between men’s 
and women’s choruses of Greensboro, 
Raleigh and Charlotte were held in the 
City Auditorium. The Choral Art Club 
of Greensboro, under the baton of 
Charles Troxell, gave Elgar’s “Spanish 
Serenade,” the popular “Volga Boat 
Song” and Burleigh’s arrangements of 
“Deep River” and “Dig My Grave.” 

The St. Cecilia Ciub of Raleigh, of 
which W. H. Jones is director, offered 
a group of songs by Harriet Ware and 
Percy Fletcher. In the contest of male 
choruses each society gave Mendelssohn’s 
“The Hunter’s Farewell” and one chosen 
number. One of the most interesting 
events was the mixed chorus contest, 
participated in by the Fayetteville Mu- 
sical Arts Club, the Goldsboro Com- 
munity Chorus, the Charlotte Choral 
Society, Greensboro Choral Art Club, 
the Capital Choral Club and several 
others, 

The Glee Clubs of the Raleigh High 
School presented an operetta in two acts, 
“The Bells of Beaujolais” by Louis 
Adolphe Coerne, in the State Theater on 
May 14, under the direction of W. A. 
Potter. Leading réles were taken by 
Frank Tant, William Branch, Sybil Ed- 
son, Mary Lou Coffey, Dallas Sherman, 
Devetta Levine, Ada Spencer, Claude 
Matthews, Carroll Oldham, Alice Jones, 





Celia Wearn, William Burruss, Hugh 
Campbell and Virginia Mitchell. Others 


deserving credit for the success of the 
performance are Dorothy Nash, director 
of dances; Katherine Wright, who had 
charge of costumes, and Edith Russell, 
director of the staging. 

Officers of the North Carolina Com- 
munity Music Festival are: Dr. W. C. 
Horton, president; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Opie, vice-president; Mrs. E. E. Ran- 
dolph, secretary, and Dr. R. P. Noble, 
treasurer. The committee on music in- 


cludes W. H. Jones, Wade R. Brown, 
Paul Weaver, W. H. Overton and Mrs. 
Coral Baker. The committee on pro- 


motion includes Mrs. Vance Weil, Mrs. 
J. Norwood Wills, Mrs. J. W. Kellogg, 
Mrs. I. M. Meekins, Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, 
W. L. Balthis, G. W. Bryant and Dr. 
W. A. Parker. . 


Providence Clubs Choose Officers 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 23.—Several 
of the larger music clubs have held an- 
nual meetings. Mrs. Harold J. Gross 
was unanimously elected president, for 
the twelfth consecutive year, of the Mon- 
day Morning Musical Club, and Ruth 
Tripp, chairman of the executive board. 
The Chopin Club reelected Mrs. Edgar 
J. Lownes president. At the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island State Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Caesar Misch, president, 
sought to resign because of her proposed 
trip around the world. She was, how- 
ever, asked to remain in office, and Mrs. 
Edgar J. Lownes was appointed presi- 
dent pro tem until Mrs. Misch returns. 

N. BISSELL PETTISs. 





Kansas City Manager 
Is Subject of Sketch 
by Well Known Artist 
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Walter A. Fritschy, Local Musical Manager 
of Kansas City, Mo. from a Sketch by 
Henry Major 


“The gentleman with the soulful eyes,” 
says the Kansas City Star, in printing 
the sketch by Henry Major, well-known 
artist, reproduced above, “is Walter A. 
Fritschy, who for seventeen years has 
brought the best artists to this city and 
kept smiling while in the throes of it.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy are at present 
making negotiations for further concerts 
in their community. This season they 
presented a notable list to the delight of 
local music-lovers. 





DES MOINES FORMS NEW 
CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


Committee Outlines Plans for Summer 
Concerts, Including Choruses, 
Orchestras and Bands 


Des MOINES, lowA, May 23.—Through 
the cooperation of the city administra- 
tion and the several musical agencies of 
Des Moines, the Des Moines Civic Music 
Association has been definitely launched. 
In conference with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Principal Burton of East High 
School, George F. Ogden, Holmes Cowper 
and Mrs. H. H. Coggeshall have been 
mainly instrumental in the forming of 
the new association. 

If everyone participates, as all signs 
indicate at present, Des Moines will soon 
have a choral society, civic orchestra, 
civic opera and bands for summer park 
concerts. A low subscription price has 
been decided upon, in order to place mu- 
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Mme. Schumann Heink to Give 
Concerts Under Wolfsohn 
Bureau 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., is sending the following state- 
ment to its patrons throughout the 
country: “Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink is under contract with 
us whereby we have her exclusive 
management for the period from 3 
Jan. 1, 1926, to May 31, 1927.” : 
Besides her concert engagements, 
Mme. Schumann Heink, at the age 
of sixty-four, will celebrate the 
golden anniversary of her début 
as a singer by returning to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, as was 
announced recently in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Mme. Schumann Heink 
attributes the present excellent 
state of her voice to perfect train- 
ing and healthy living, and expects 
to sing for another score of years. 
For the last three seasons Mme. 
Schumann Heink has been under 
the management of Sol Hurok, Inc. 
Details as to Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s activities and engagements 
for the unexpired period of her 
contract with Mr. Hurok have not 
been announeed. 


sic within the reach of all. For the 
first season it will be run in the form of 
a subscription series, with $5 the maxi- 
mum rate for the entire series. 

No artists will be announced for a 
while, since the amount to be expended 
will be determined by the support given 
the project when the campaign of ticket 
selling is well under way. A certain 
sum will be reserved as a sinking fund 
for a symphony orchestra and other local 
musical endeavors. 


OUTLINES COURSES 
IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


Progressive Series Teachers 
College Outlines Work in 


New Catalog 


St. Louis, May 23.—The need for 
teachers of music in the public schools 
is emphasized.in the recently issued cata- 
log for 1925-26 of the Progressive Series 
Teachers’ College. The institution, of 
which Arthur Edward Johnstone is 
director, has heard the cry from many 
communities for adequately prepared 
teachers for work in the schools and has 
outlined an interesting course for those 
who desire to give their entire time to 
that branch of music, or to devote only 
a few hours weekly, as demanded in the 
smaller towns. 

The school attempts to train students 
in the science of teaching, emphasizing 
the work of the preparatory and inter- 
mediate grades, while providing ample 
training for advanced students. In ad- 
dition to piano playing, there are courses 
in interpretation, analysis, theory, har- 
mony, melody writing, music apprecia- 
tion, methods, public school music, sight 
singing, dictation, music history, observa- 
tion and practise teaching. There will 
also be courses in English and psychol- 
ogy, given at Washington University. 

During the season just closing, stu- 
dents were enrolled from twelve States— 
Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Tennessee. 

Special features of next  season’s 
courses will be a series of lectures, deal- 
ing with fundamental problems of piano 
teachers, and a season ticket to the Sat- 
urday evening concerts of the St. Louis 
Symphony, under Rudolph Ganz. The 
list of faculty members includes the 
names of Arthur Edward Johnstone, 
Harriette Husted Stuart, Ernest R. 
Kroeger, Mary Waldron Schaberg, Ann 
Gordon, Hulda Stenwall, Hilda Fors 
berg, Myrtle E. Love and others. 





Charles Pearson Made Manager of Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 23.—Charles 
Pearson, formerly connected with Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson, New 
York, has been appointed manager of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, to succeed 
Mrs. Darby, who has held the post since 
the resignation of Mr. Thiele two years 
ago. Mr. Pearson was instrumental in 
arranging twenty concerts for the Sym- 
phony instead of the usual fourteen. 
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THOMAS MEIGHAN in 


“OLD HOME WEEK” 
with LILA LEE 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT 
RALPH ERROLLE 


AMERICAN LYRIC TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Who upon his debut Nov. 8, 1924 as Romeo in 
Gounod’s Opera Received one of the 


GREATEST OVATIONS 
IN 
RECENT YEARS 


ACCORDED TO ANY ARTIST NATIVE OR 

% FOREIGN WHEN MAKING A DEBUT IN 

THE GREAT OPERA HOUSE AND WHO 
HAS BEEN 









RE-ENGAGED FOR SEASON 1925-1926 


| THIS YOUNG ARTIST, WHO HAS_ RECEIVED 
| ALL HIS TRAINING, INSPIRATION AND EXPERI- 
| ENCE IN AMERICA AND WHO COMMANDS A 
| PRODIGIOUS REPERTORY OF THIRTY-FIVE OPERAS 





TWENTY-FOUR APPEARANCES ANG TWELVE OPERAS 


| During the Past Season 


ENDORSEMENTS BY THE NEW YORK PRESS: 


“Grace of style—-finish of phrasing.”—New York American. 


| MADE SANG IN 


‘He showed talent and spirit.”.——-New York Times. 


“Pure bel canto singing—-his upper tones were very lovely.” 

New York Telegraph. 
“There was sentiment and bursts of real warmth.”—New York Sun. 
“The audience was immediately impressed by his beautiful well modulated 


voice.” —-New York Staats-Zeitung. 


The preceding criticisms show by expert acknowledgment what can be 


Produced in America 


Rie MANAGEMENT 





AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 



























DANIEL MAYER 
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CLEVELAND SINGERS — 


HOLD CELEBRATION 


Club Honors Former Leaders 
on Occasion of Chorus’ 
100th Concert 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, May 23.—The one-hun- 
dredth concert of the Singers’ Club, 
given in Masonic Hall, was attended bv 
former conductors who were called to 
the stage to share in the honors. Among 
them were C. B. Ellinwood, the first 
leader; Charles E. Clemens and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft. Two honorary members 
of the club, J. Frank Stair of the Isle of 
Pines and Homer B. Hatch, one of the 
founders of the club, who has not missed 
a concert in the thirty-two years of its 
historv, were also welcomed, as were 
City Manager W. R. Hopkins and other 
members of the city administration. 

The new conductor, J. Van Dyke Mil- 
ler, led the program, which was pre- 
sented in a most artistic manner. Music 
by Oley Speaks, Gericke, Homer B. 
Hatch, Coleridge-Taylor, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Stanley R. Avery were en- 
joyed. The latter had a baritone solo 
by H. M. Riemenschneider, and a rous- 
ing performance of Henry Hadley’s 
“Song of the Marching Men” was given 
with bass solo by James H. McMahon. 

Nanette Guilford was the soprano so- 
loist, winning success in her initial ap- 
pearance here as a concert singer. Her 
recent engagement with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company gained her many 
friends, and she proved an equally suc- 
cessful concert artist. She sang operatic 
music, ballads, folk-songs, German lie- 
der and modern compositions in splendid 
dramatic style. Edwin L. Bottle and 
Alfred Willard played two-piano accom- 
paniments for the club. 

The Fortnightly Chorus, composed of 
100 women of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, presented a program of unusual 
interest before a large audience in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom. Under Zoe Long 
Fouts, the chorus has achieved remark- 
able results in two years and presented 
its work in a finished style. The pro- 
gram of part songs was varied by vocal 











and instrumental obbligatos. Features 
were Walter Kramer’s “Pleading” and 
“To the Spirit of Music” by Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens. The work of the soloists, 
Janet Watts, soprano, and Pearl Kepple 
Miller, contralto, was of their usual high 
standard. Effective flute and harp ob- 
bligatos were supplied by Florence 
Brewer and Nell Steck. Alma Schirmer, 
pianist, again won success in her inter- 
pretation of Griffes’ “White Peacock.” 
Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread furnished dis- 
criminating accompaniments. 

Members of the chorus will leave on a 
special train on June 4 for Portland, 
Ore., to participate with other choruses 
in one of the programs of the biennial 
festival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mrs. A. B. Schneider, 
President of the Club, will accompany 
the party. 





Schipa Recital Ends San Jose Series 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 23.—Tito Schipa, 
tenor, assisted by José Echaniz, pianist, 
gave the final recital of the San Jose 
Musical Association’s series before 1200 
auditors at the State Teachers’ College. 
Songs by Caccini, Pergolesi, Massenet, 
Paladilhe and others, as well as Mr. 
Schipa’s own “Ave Maria,” were given 
in memorable style. Dr. Richards, presi- 
dent of the Musical Association, made a 
plea for a greatly increased subscription 
list for next season. Before the San 
Jose Music Study Club, a paper on 


the beginnings of music in America 
was read by Albertine Crandall. 
Illustrations were given by Leda 


Gregory Jackson, soprano, and Daisy I. 
Brinker, pianist. Marsden Argall, bari- 
tone, gave an interesting program at the 
High School, under the auspices of the 
School Women’s Club. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Des Moines Hears Noted Visitors 


Des MOINES, Iowa, May 23.—The 
Fortnightly Musical Club presented the 
Little Symphony, George Barrére, con- 
ductor, in the Women’s Club Auditorium. 
Drake University presented Carolina 
Lazzari and Myrna Sharlow of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company recently, also the 
Passmore Trio. Under George F. Ogden, 
the Minneapolis Symphony appeared be- 
fore a capacity audience in the Women’s 
Club Auditorium. HOLMES COWPER. 


Ohio Teachers Confer 
Honorary Presidency 
for Life on Mrs. Smith 


ELLE 





Ella May Smith, Honorary President of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 23.—At the 
recent forty-third annual convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
held in cooperation with the seventh 
session of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs in this city, Mrs. Ella May 
Smith was named honorary president 
for life. Mrs. Smith has done distin- 
guished work in the interest of State 
and national musical organizations. She 
was the first woman president of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, pre- 


siding over the convention held in Cin- 
cinnati six years ago. She has been a 
director of the Association ever since, 
and has held various offices, in¢luding 
those of chairman of the program and 
nominating committees. Last year, at 
the convention held in Toledo, Mrs. 
Smith was chosen honorary president of 
the Association, the office being. created 
especially for her. This office has now 
been made a perpetual one, in recogni- 
tion of Mrs. Smith’s service. 


CONCERTS IN SAN DIEGO 





Los Angeles Orchestra and Rosa Pon- 
selle Head List of Visiting 
Musicians 


SAN DigEGO, CAL., May 23.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra closed 
its local season with a concert in the 
Spreckles Theater. Mr. Rothwell gave 
a splendid program, which included 
Sibelius’ First Symphony and numbers 
by Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Wagner. 
A symphony season for next season by 
the same orchestra has been assured. 

The Amphion Club presented Rosa 
Ponselle in concert on their artists’ 
course. Miss Ponselle delighted the large 
audience and responded to many encores 
with favorite songs. She was assisted 
by Stuart Ross, who gave several piano 
numbers. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
gave two performances under the local 
management of Mrs. B. A. Buker. The 
program proved most popular with local 
audiences. 

Ruth Draper appeared in original 
character sketches in the Spreckles The- 
ater under the same management. Miss 
Draper received much praise for her ar- 
tistic impersonations. 

Geoffrey Bushby presented Kanellos, 
dancer from the Theater Royal of 
Athens, in a series of programs recently. 
The novel art of this dancer and com- 


- pany was of a high caliber. 


Florence Schinkel Gray, pianist, and 
Mrs. L. L. Rowan, contralto, gave an 
interesting program in the First Uni- 
tarian Church before members of the 
Amphion Club. WILLIAM F.. REYER. 








CHICAGO.—The Chicago Philharmonic 
conservatory gave a musicale in honor of 
George Liebling, pianist, recently. 
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‘‘A voice of great volume and 


eloquence. 


Her acting had 


breadth, grace and tragic force.”’ 


DEEMS TAYLOR, N. Y. Sun—April 4, 1925. 








Re-engaged Season 1925-26 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Concert Direction: GEORGE ENGLES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


SEVENTH SEASON 1924-25 
120 CONCERTS — 60 IN CLEVELAND 











Consistent Growth in Business 
Season 1924-25 Season 1925-26 
ie aie 36 Subscription Concerts 40 Subscription Concerts 
oo 10 Children’s Concerts 12 Children’s Concerts 

Columbus 4 Concerts 7 Concerts 

Oberlin 3 5 

Pittsburgh 3 6 

New York l 2 




















Next Season's Reengagements: 


Akron Boston Buffalo Columbus Coatesville,Pa. Cumberland, Md’ 
Johnstown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Lima, O. New Castle, Pa. 
New York Oberlin, O. Pittsburgh Reading, Pa. Saratoga Springs 
Washington, D. C. Wilmington, Del. Youngstown, O. 
Dayton, O. Springfield, Ill. Urbana, IIl. Bloomington, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

First Appearances Season 1925-26 


Erie, Pa.; Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Troy, N. Y. 


FIGHTH SEASON 1925-26 
130 CONCERTS — 66 IN CLEVELAND 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
1220 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Steinway Piano Brunswick Records 
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EASTMAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
OFFERS TEACHING METHODS 





Hazel G. Kinscella to Hold Classes in 
Her System—Training in Appre- 
ciation Work 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 23.—A few 
years ago musical experts were debating 
whether it was worth while to attempt 
teaching children piano in classes, but 
since then laying a sound foundation of 
knowledge of music by class teaching 
has been proved a sound educational 
method. One of the pioneers in this 
type of piano teaching is Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella of the University School of 
Music in Lincoln, Neb., who will conduct 
a two weeks’ institute in her methods 
at the Eastman School of Music this 
summer. Miss Kinscella will conduct dif- 
ferent classes for those who have not be- 
fore taught piano; for those who have 
previously had some instruction in her 
method, and for supervisors of public 
school music. 

Another phase of music instruction 
which will receive specal attention at 
the summer session of the Eastman 
School is preparation for teaching ap- 
preciaton of music to classes of children. 
A course in preparation for this type 


of teaching will be conducted by Louis 
Mohler of the Teachers’ College of 


Columbia University, who has developed 
a system of instruction which correlates 
art in pictures and art in poetry and 
prose literature with art in music. 

Mr. Mohler will conduct the Eastman 
School course for two weeks, and the re- 
maining three weeks of this course will 
be given by Grace Barr, formerly of 
the State Teachers’ College of Iowa and 
later employed for special work in the 
normal schools of Massachusetts. The 
Victor Company some time ago engaged 
her to lecture throughout the country 
on musical appreciation in connection 
with the use of records. Miss Barr will 
present not only a plan of teaching, but 
copious illustrative material. 

Courses for teachers of public school 
music to be given at the Eastman School 
summer session include three in methods, 
four in instrumental music, two in 
methods of teaching vocal music in 
classes, daily training in conducting or- 
chestras and bands, in which training 
an orchestra of school pupils will be 
used, and a course in practical harmony. 





Riccardo and Grace Martin Give Recital 
in Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., May 23.—Riccardo 
Martin, operatic tenor, and Grace Mar- 
tin, soprano, gave a joint recital here re- 
cently, under the auspices of the choir of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. The pro- 


gram included solos by both artists and 
duets from “Bohéme” and “Cavalleria.” 
Hubert Carlin, accompanist, played piano 
numbers. BLANCHE DEAL. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


GRUNSWICK 
RECOROS 


SOPRANO 
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Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Bidg Packard Bidg 
New York Philadelphia 
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Silver Medal Given to 
Milan Lusk, Violinist, 


by Czech Government 
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Facsimile of the Medal Presented to Milan 
Lusk by President Masaryk of the Czech 
Republic for Wartime Work 


CHICAGO, May 23.—A silver medal has 
been recently bestowed by President 


Masaryk, on behalf of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, upon Milan Lusk, 
American violinist of Bohemian descent, 
for services during the recent war. Mr. 
Lusk gave sixty benefit concerts in Eu- 
rope and America. The medal repre- 
sents the Moldau River and the city of 
Prague. .The spirit of the historic 
Moldau, celebrated in Bohemian music, 
is represented as saying: 
“More tears hast thou shed, dear sister, 
Than all the waters I possess; 
More woe than stones can bear; 
The struggling and_ suffering 
strengthened thee. 
Rise, O Prague, for victory is thine!” 
There are only two of these medals 
in America. The other is in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Libuse Motak of New 
York, who was prominent in relief work 
during the war. 


have but 





Southern Choirs Compete 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 23.—Over 
1000 persons heard the concert given in 
Converse College by winners in the third 
annual Southern Choir and Choral Com- 
petition, which was held under the aus- 
pices of the Spartanburg Music Festival, 
Frederick W. Wodell, conductor. Spar- 
tanburg won three first prizes in the 
five divisions. Other first prizes were 
won by teams from Sumter, S. C., and 
Hendersonville, N. C. Pacolet, Sumter 
and Arkwright took second prize. 





Pittsburgh Applauds Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, May 23.—Paul White- 
man and his orchestra appeared in Syria 
Mosque recently under the local manage- 
ment of May Beegle. Mr. Whiteman 
was greeted with the usual enthusiasm 





prevalent at his concerts. Artists and 
faculty members of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute appeared in a recital in} 
Carnegie Music Hall. Participants were 
Henrietta M. Bodycombe and Florence 
H. Kimley, pianists; Mildred Weaver, 
Lou Mellvain and Mildred Holliday, 
vocalists; Roy E. Shumaker, violinist, 


and a quartet composed of Romaine 
Smith Russell, soprano; Viola K. 
Byrgerson, contralto; Roy Strayer, 


tenor, and Raymond Griffin, bass. Pupils 
of Max Shapiro, violinist, appeared in 
recital in Carnegie Lecture Hall. Mr. 
Shapiro conducted an ensemble. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


COE COLLEGE FESTIVAL 








Cedar Rapids Programs Include Three 


Concerts 

CEDAR RAPiIps, IowA, May 23.—The 
Coe College May Music Festival was 
held in Sinclair Chapel on two days 
recently. Three programs were pre- 
sented. The first was by Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, assisted by Robert MacDonald, 
pianist and accompanist. The singer’s 
program was made up of German, 
French and English songs. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor, appeared in 
three concerts, assisted by soloists. <A 
large number of school children were 
present to hear music of the highest 
order at a morning concert. A harp solo 
by Mr. Williams and a violin number 
by Gustave Tinlot were features. The 
afternoon and evening programs included 
Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat and the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathétique.” Mr. Tinlot 
was heard with the orchestra in ““Poéme”’ 
by Chausson in the afternoon. Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, sang two arias in the 
evening, from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Gounod’s “Faust.” Other 
numbers of interest were heard at both 
concerts. 

Those who attended this year’s festival 
were even more enthusiastic in their 
praise than the audiences of the pre- 
ceding festival. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Los Angeles Quartet Concludes Chamber 
Music Series 


Los ANGELES, May 23.—Chamber mu- 
sic activities came to a close for the sea- 
son during the past week. The Los 
Angeles String Quartet, made up of Al- 
bert Angermayer, Hans Whippler, Alard 
de Ridder and Julius Herner, played the 
sixth program with G. Allan Hancock as 
guest ’cellist in the E Minor Boccherini 
Quintet. The Brahms Quartet, Op. 67, 
and the Bach Chaconne, the latter played 
by Hans Whippler, completed the pro- 
gram. Although formed but a year ago, 
this group has won a large following. 

Vernice Brand, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing the part of “Delilah” in 
the “Samson and Delilah” performance 
of the San Diego Oratorio Society, under 
Nino Marcelli. BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 


Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to sing the part of Delilah in 
field, N. Y. He will give a Chicago re- 
cital in the Playhouse on Oct. 25, and 
in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 68. 
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JOHN McCORMACK. *isi:itexe 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Published by ©. O. Birchard & Oo., Boston, Mags. 
STUDIO: Tf Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Pndicott 01389 





it is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students whe 
seek the truth in singing—the besutiful and 
Testing art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefally yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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“SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS’ 
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Fifty thousand people attend Hollywood Bowl 1925 Easter Sunrise Service—“‘Living Cross’? Hollywood Children’s Chorus a 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL ASSOCIATION n 
extends a cordial invitation to all music lovers to attend the fourth K: 
SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL | _: 
Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, California, Los Angeles County | M 

“ 

, Ra 

Al 

32 SYMPHONY CONCERTS-—July 7to Aug.30 | | : 
oo — Ek 

Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra—100 Musicians— Famous Soloists Mi 
with the following : 

DISTINGUISHED GUEST CONDUCTORS oe 
FRITZ REINER Arrangements pending: 7 
Conductor Cincinnati Orchestra LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI ie 

SIR HENRY WOOD Conductor Philadelphia Orchestra Me 
Conductor London Orchestra PIERRE MONTEUX | = 
HOWARD HAROLD HANSON Former Conductor Boston Orchestra cell 
Conductor Rochester, N. Y. Orchestra NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF the 

ETHEL LEGINSKA Conductor Cleveland Orchestra “5 
Conductor—Composer—Pianist EMIL OBERHOFFER e. 
RUDOLPH GANZ Former Conductor Minneapolis Orchestra and non 
Conductor St. Louis Orchestra Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 1923 pi 

Address inquiries to: Management Committee: hiv 

1124 Guaranty Building, Hollywood, California Artie Mason Carter, F. W. Blanchard, C. E. Toberman Ct 
Bowl seating capacity, 25,000 Admission, 25 cents pre 
Mey 
Combine a Wonderful California Vacation with Pleasure and Music Ista 
66 99 recit 
A BOWL-FULL OF WELCOME AWAITS YOU! aft 
Mrs. 
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VERBRUGGHEN FORCES VISIT KANSAS CITY 


Jeritza Makes es Local Debut 
and Conservatory Groups 
Appear 


By Blanche Lederman 

Kansas City, Mo., May 23.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor, recently gave a 
fine concert in the Shubert Theater. The 
“meat” of the program was the Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony. The audience 
indicated in very certain terms its ap- 
proval of Mr. Verbrugghen’s reading of 
the score and was rewarded, contrary 
to the established custom, with extra 
numbers at the close of the program. 
Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster, was solo- 
ist. He played Chausson’s “Poéme” 
with purity of tone and refined style. 
An extra number by Lalo was also 
played. Mr. Fritchy, before the close of 
the program, announced, among other 
attractions for next season, the return 
of the Minneapolis forces. This event 
closed the Fritschy concert series for 
this season. 

Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave the last 
concert of the Ivanhoe concert series in 
the large Convention Hall, the demand 
for tickets necessitating the change from 
Ivanhoe Auditorium. Anticipation was 
keen, and the artist, who appeared for 
the first time in this city, was cordially 
acclaimed. Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
and Emil Polak, pianist, were the assist- 
ing artists. 

The Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music presented John Thompson, head 
of the piano department, in a recital at 
Ivanhoe Auditorium. Qualities of ex- 
cellence, noted before in his work, were 
apparent in the program of Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Debussy, Glinka- 
Balakireff, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Chopin; and in the Liszt Fantasie 
and Fugue based on the letters B A C H 
Mr. Thompson surmounted the technical 


difficulties with ease. The hall was 
filled to capacity with an interested audi- 
ence. 

The annual evening concert of the 


Kansas City Musical Club was given in 
the Grand Avenue Temple. A chorus 
of thirty-four voices sang four songs of 
Rachmaninoff, led by Earl Rosenberg 
and accompanied by Mrs. Frederic Shaw. 
Among those heard were Katherine 
Martin, Gladys Schnorf, Mrs. Lewis 
Brittain, Edna Scotten-Schubert, Mrs. 
Hunter Gary, Mrs. George Rider, Mrs. 
Ralf Street, Pearl Roemer, Mrs. Howard 
Austin, Mayme Oppenstein and Car] 
Preyer, of the University of Kansas, 


with Beatrice Poindexter as 
director. 

The last concert of the Kansas City 
Conservatory Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
conductor. held in Ivanhoe Auditorium, 
proved again Mr. Volpe’s value in his 
chosen tield and further introduced him 
as a composer of merit when Mrs. Hunter 
Gary, soprano, sang with impressive 
effect a group of his songs. Mary Mc- 
Kee’s playing of the A Minor Concerto 
of Grieg was warmly applauded. Claude 
Dengolesky was heard in the first move- 
ment of the Bruch D Minor Concerto. 
He was well received. Mr. Volpe, who 
will leave Kansas City in a few weeks, 
was given an ovation and the gift of 
a gold watch from members of the or- 
chestra. 

Harry Stockwell, baritone, of the 
Henry Gorrel Studio, Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, was presented in a 
recital at the Catholic Community Club. 
Mr. Stockwell’s voice, of exceptionally 
pleasing quality, was used with artistry 
in a well chosen program. Mrs. Sam 
Roberts, pianist, played two groups in 
brilliant style. 

The Kansas City Musical Club cele- 
brated its twenty-sixth anniversary at 
the annual luncheon at Blue Hills Coun- 
try Club. Mrs. Frederic Shaw, who 
was reelected president, thanked the out- 
going officers for their support and in- 
troduced the following new officers: Mrs. 
Porter Godard, Mrs. Elma Medora Karr, 
Mrs. Robert Peden, Mrs. Leslie Barber, 
Mrs. Maclay Lyons and Mrs. J. Bowdon 
Bird. The program, arranged by Mrs. 
Shaw, included representatives of each 
department of the club. Pietro A. Yon, 
organist of New York City, who was 
heard in this city in recital the follow- 
ing evening, was the guest of honor. 

The “Trout” Quintet of Schubert, 
played by Mollie Margolies, pianist; Mar- 
garet Fowler Forbes, violinist; Lawrence 
Long, viola; Delssohn Conway, ’cello, 
and N. DeRubertis, bass, was an interest- 
ing feature of the last concert of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon morning musicale series. 


program 


Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, ac- 
companied by Elva Faeth Rider, was 


heard in a group of songs. Mrs. Richard 


B. Shofstall, soprano, with Pearl 
Roemer at the piano, closed the pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. James Railey, president of the 


sorority, announced that the winners of 
the club scholarships are Beulah Marty, 
violin, and Mary Watson, composition. 
The student loan fund will be continued. 

The spring concert of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota sorority was given recently in the 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Edna Scotten-Shubert, Mrs. Louis Elst- 
ner, Gladys Gwynne, Mrs. Paul Barbee, 
Gladys Schnorf, Elma Eaton Karr and 
Mrs. Leon Hinkle were presented. Mrs. 
Leon Hinkle won the scholarship for the 
season of 1924-1925. 





EVENTS IN INDEPENDENCE 


Musical Society Sings “Stabat Mater”’— 
Teachers’ Association Program 
INDEPENDENCE, KAN., May 23.—‘Sta- 
bat Mater” by Rossini was sung by the 
Independence Musical Society chorus 
and orchestra in its fourth program 
of the year in Memorial Hall. A 


stirring performance was _ forthcom- 
ing, the soloists, including Genevieve 
Rise Cowden, soprano; Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto; Russell Rizer, tenor, 
and David Grosch, baritone, proving ex- 
cellent. The work was conducted by 
Alfred Hubach, who deserves credit for 
the fine effects achieved. Paul O. Goep- 
fert was the leader of the orchestra and 
Marvelle Eubank the accompanist. 

Before the oratorio, a miscellaneous 
program was given, with individual 
numbers by the soloists, who later joined 
in the “Goodnight” Quartet from Flo- 
tow’s “Martha.” 

The Independence Music Teachers’ 
Association presented Mr. Hubach in an 





organ recital, assisted by Mrs. William 
(, Cavert, soprano, in the First Metho- 
dist Church recently. Earl W. Hille, 
president of the association, made in- 
troductory remarks. The organ num- 
bers were by Guilmant, Yon, Schubert, 
Meyerbeer, Matthews and others. Mrs. 
Cavert sang Mendelssohn’s “Hear Ye, 


Israel” in good style. 

The Monday Music Club sponsored a 
recital in the same auditorium on the 
afternoon of May 11. Clough-Leighter’s 
“Day of Beauty” Cycle was sung by 
Mrs. O. A. Reed, Mrs. Omer Wible, Mrs. 
Harry Jiencke, Frances Meinhardt and 
Ellen Gladman. Two piano numbers 
were given by Mr. Hubach and Miss 








Eubank, Mrs. Love and Mrs. Cavert 
and Mrs. Wilhelm and Mrs. Meyer. A 
feature of the program was the play- 
ing by the last named artists of Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill’s piquant “Jazz 
Study.” 


Milwaukee Hears Former Resident 
MILWAUKEE, May 
former Milwaukee 


23.—Carl Rollins, a 
resident and now a 
concert baritone, on a recent Sunday 
appeared in recital at the Athenaeum. 
Mr. Rollins has completed a long period 
of study and sings wtih ease and au- 
thority in a voice of smooth quality. In 
planissimo and mezza voce work Mr. 
Rollins made a distinct impression. His 
program included a wide range of 
classics by Gluck, Schubert, Mozart, 
Brahms and others, with a group in 
English, which was exceptionally well 
done. C. O. SKINROOD. 


Dubois Cantata Sone in Seattle 


SEATTLE, May 20.—Dubois’ Cantata, 
“The Seven Last Words,” was sung 
by a number of choirs recently, in- 


cluding that of First Christian Church, 
under G. N. Porter, and the Temple 
Chorus in the First Methodist Church, 





under Montgomery Lynch. A benefit 
concert for war orphans was given by 
Maurice Friedman, baritone, and Hine 
Brown, violinist. at the Temple Cente: 
Auditorium. Gwendolyn Mines and 
Charles Stone Wilson were the accom- 
panists. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
Jerome Swinford, baritone, is now on 


his second tour of the South this season. 
He will visit cities in Virginia? North and 
South Carolina and Alabama. 

















SUMMER 
MASTER _ 
SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA 


CHARLES BAKER 


PREMIER AUTHORITY ON ORATORIO, CHURCH MUSIC AND CONCERT REPERTORY 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, 
Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Ed ; and Mr. Demorest have each 
consented to award Free Scholarships to the students hn, after an open competitive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor 
of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and 
Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon proree- 
sionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full de- 
tails in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college | 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 14 
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6 recitals in Vienna—4 in Copenhagen 
6 in Helsingfors—5 in Dresden—4 in Berlin | 
7 in Budapest—2 in London 
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| itics Add Their Praises and : 
1 
| London Critics eir Praises an 
« e e 0? 
Marvel at His Prodigious Feats ; 
B 
S a technician M. Ignaz Friedman undoubtedly belongs “M. Friedman strikes wonder from the onlooker by the 
A to the great pianists of our time. The delight we take nonchalant way in which he performs feats of super-technics. 
in his performance has often its origin in the matchless While he was playing Chopin Studies last night one pondered M 
perfection of his execution, in those scales and trills which may on the undeveloped skill which is commonly considered a 
be a mere ripple—as in one of the variations of Beethoven’s proper basis for appearance in public. M. Friedman played 
C minor Sonata—or a thing of vertiginous rapidity and vehe- five of the more spectacular studies, including the two ‘Pretty’ > po 
mence—as in the opening movement. Or, again, in the light- ones in F sharp. Probably he ran through each of them in to 
ning speed of what the old virtuosi used to call the “volata,” record time, and he had attention to spare for any subtle pu 
frequent in Chopin, the sudden roulade adorning a quiet mel- gradations and turns of expression he wished to put in. In mo 
ody, M. Friedman gave us the thrills of a great fencer dashing fact, he made playthings of them, and it was very entrancing. p sey 
in and out with shining blade. His tone was equally finished M. Friedman is not a one-sided pianist, for he had opened | , 
and finely graded. The long, sustained phrase ushering in the with Beethoven’s late C Minor Sonata, and played it with clear a; = 
second section of the sonata was wonderful in its softness and and calm eloquence. There was distance and depth in his ex- BG 
clearness.”—-LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH, Feb. 24, 1925. pression of that long and dreamy variation movement.”— Tov 
LONDON MORNING POST, Feb. 24, 1925. wel 
“It is no exaggeration to say he created a sensation by his . | 
technique alone. It looked so simple, this man seated bolt up- “Like several other great players — he deserves to be wa} 
right at the piano with never a disfiguring gesture, reeling classed among the great ones—he has adopted a soberer and pro 
off shimmering trills and cascades of chords, and yet behind mellower style than was his wont. ‘Pie 
| his amazing technique, hidden somewhere in the impassive “He has technique of rare perfection both in music re- = 
| figure, there was a soul. Being a Pole he naturally played quiring the utmost delicacy and in that demanding the utmost « 
Chopin, and played his big group with a grace that was fasci- strength. He has a great command of varied tone colour, and omi 
nating in the extreme. To name only one, the ‘Butterfly’ uses it not to show that he can do it, but when it is required (wi 
study was a marvel in its zephyr-like lightness. by the music. — 
“He gave as well a wonderful exhibition in the symphonic “He played Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata (Op. 111) with rr 
studies of Schumann. It is not often I am able to stay to the fine virility, and in his Chopin there was a good deal of imagi- prow 
end of a programme, but Friedman intrigued so early that I nation and no trickery. The speed at which he took the ‘Revo- Spee 
| remained to the last piece, and heard Liszt’s Mephisto waltz. lutionary’ Study was astonishing, but he kept everything clear. - 
Words are futile to describe the bravura virtuosity of the per- The applause increased with each successive piece, and his rs 
formance. It was an astonishing revelation. Friedman is as- performance of Schumann’s Symphonic Studies had no little vers 
suredly a giant in the pianistic world.”—-THE YORKSHIRE intellectual strength.”,—-LONDON DAILY NEWS, Feb. 24, thril 
OBSERVER, Feb. 24, 1925. 1925. is a 
; ee 
pe 
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Mabel Garrison, Soprano, with Her Husband, George Siemonn, Pianist, Set Forth for a 


Spin in Tokio, at the Urging of a Bland Official of the Imperial Theater. 


Unlike 


New York Taxicab Drivers, the Coolie at the Right Has Probably Never Heard of a 


Fare-Meter 


ABEL GARRISON, American so- 

prano, is continuing the success 
she had at Shanghai in her concert tour 
of the Far East with ovations in Tokio, 
Japan. The artist has given a series 
of six song recitals at the Imperial 
Theater, Tokio, the managing director 
of which is K. Yamamoto. The six con- 
certs were scheduled for April 26, 27, 
29 and 30 and May 2 and 3, all at seven 
o’clock in the evening. Among her in- 
teresting experiences was the taking of 
a “rickshaw ride. 


Miss Garrison’s programs at the Im- 
perial Theater received applause from 
the interested audience, which included 
members of the English-speaking colony 
and not a few Japanese. Her unhack- 
neyed song programs were commented 
upon. Two songs by an American 
composer, Werner Josten, were especial- 
ly popular: “The Russian Nightingale” 
and “Summer Is Icumen In.” “Ah, 
fors é lui” from “Traviata” also pro- 
voked enthusiasm among the Oriental 
listeners. 





BEING PREPARED IS BEST 
CURE FOR STAGE FRIGHT 


Merle Alcock Believes That Early Débuts 
Help to Banish Platform Bogey 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, makes no claim 
to being a “prodigy” and yet her first 
public appearance was made earlier than 
most singers, in fact, when she was only 
seven years old. 

“My father, you know, was a minis- 
ter,” she says as she tells of the experi- 
ence. “He was also a veteran of the 
Civil War, and in the little town in 
lowa where we lived soldiers’ reunions 
were held every year. It was customary 
at these affairs for the gifted children 
of the soldiers to offer something in the 
way of entertainment. Daddy was very 
proud of me and of my ability to speak 
‘pieces,’ so at one of these reunions, 
when I was only seven years old, I was 
scheduled to recite. 

“Through some error my name was 
omitted from the program but Daddy 
(who, as chaplain, was conducting the 
entertainment) was not to be daunted, 
and when he thought it was high time 
for me to appear, he merely stopped the 
proceedings and announced that I would 
speak my piece. Disappointment and 
then surprise worked me up to such a 
state of excitement that I don’t know 
how I ever got through these three long 
verses! I will never, never forget how 
thrilled and scared I was. 

“Nor have I ever gotten over that 
feeling when I sing in public. It isn’t 
exactly nervousness—rather an excite- 
ment, a tension that carries me through 
whatever I am doing. Somewhat of a 
strain, of course, but not that ghastly 
fear of breaking down and not being 
able to go through with it that some 
people seem to have! . 

“And I think that the reason I don’t 
have any such fear is that I am always 
prepared for what I have to do. In fact 
‘being prepared’ is a hobby of mine.” 





Allen McQuhae Heard in Cantatas 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, completed his 
season’s concert tour this week singing 
at Schenectady the tenor part in Elgar’s 
“King Olaf,” in which he appeared at 





the Springfield Festival. He also sang 
the tenor part in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” at Cor- 
ning, N. Y. He will spend the summer 
at his home in Texas. 


PIANIST AMAZES BUSHMEN 





Benno Moiseiwitsch Tells of a Novel 
Experience in Australasia 

On a recent tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, Benno Moisewitsch, pianist, 
traveled by train across the huge desert 
that divides West Australia from the 
South. Mr. Moisewitsch beguiled the 
time by playing the piano in the drawing 
room of the train, which was going very 
slowly. 

Soon the train came to a halt. The 
pianist, absorbed in his music, went on 
playing. When he had finished he looked 
up and out of the window, and was 
amazed to see dozens of scantily clad 
aborigines clustered round the window, 
staring open-mouthed. Surely this was 
the strangest audience that a pianist 
ever nad!! 

“I can’t say that they seemed very 
appreciative,” says Mr. Moiseiwitsch, 
laughing as he tells the story, “but they 
were so surprised that they forgot to 
ask the passengers for the usual food 
and money! They were still staring 
open-mouthed as the train moved off.” 

The pianist is thirty-five years of age. 
His birthday falls on the same day as 
that of Chopin: he was born at Odessa 
on Feb. 22, 1890. He was educated at 
the Imperial School of Music in that 
city, later going to Vienna to study un- 
der Leschetizky. At the age of nine 
he won the coveted Rubinstein Prize. 

He made his English début at the 
Town Hall, Reading, on Oct. 1, 1908, 
when he played works by Bach, Schu- 
mann and Liszt. Late in the following 
year he appeared at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, and he has since made his home 
in England, although he has never re 
nounced his Russian citizenship. 


Clarence Whitehill is planning to go 
abroad on a trip that will be wholly 
recreational. He has no intention of 
making any concert or operatic appear- 
ances in Europe this year. 
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Musical Bureau 


Shows 


Courses 


Inc. 


the Way 
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In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


WHY NOT HAVE A 
COURSE IN YOUR 
CITY? 


Artists Now Booking 


For 1 


Sopranos: 


Inez Barbour 
Lucrezia Bori 
Bertha Farner 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Maria Kurenko 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Joan Ruth 
Mildred Seeba 
Louise Homer Stires 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Charles Hackett 
Edward Johnson 
Allen McQuhae 





Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 

Merle Alcock 

Louise Homer 


Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 
Kathryn Meisle 


925-1926 


Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Dai Buell 

Josef Hofmann 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Nikolai Orloff 

John Powell 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Olga Samaroff 
Harold Samuel 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 


Violinists: 





Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 


Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 





Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA and ADOLPH BOLM, 
with Bolm’s Ballet Intime 


THE LONDON 
“S” TRIO 


STRING QUARTET 


FELIX SALMOND 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
HAROLD SAMUEL 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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WASHINGTON VOTES 
FOR LIGHT OPERA 


President Attends Gala “‘Tra- 
viata” —Pageant Marks 





Convention 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, May 23.—A spring 


series will be given by the Washington 
Opera Company during the month of 


June in the New Auditorium. Edouard 
Albion, general manager, has conducted 
a voting contest to determine what 
operas the city would like to hear. The 
largest vote was for a series of light 
operas, and the season will begin with 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” 

President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
and many members of the diplomatic 
corps were in the distinguished audience 
which witnessed the post-season opera, 
presented by the Washington Opera 
Company on the night of May 13. 
Verdi’s “Traviata” was given by a cast 
which included Thalia Sabanieva as 
Violetta, Ralph Errolle as Alfredo, Ivan 
Ivantzoff as the elder Germont, and in 
other parts Gladys Matthew, Albert 
Schefferman, Louis D’Angelo and Paolo 
Ananian. 

A large chorus from the local Opera 
Company School did some of the finest 
work that it has so far essayed. Jacques 
Samassoud conducted the performance; 
Enrica Clay Dillon had charge of the 
stage direction, and Paul Tchernikoff, 
the ballet. The Opera Company, has 
this year borne its own expenses and 
was able to return the money to its 
guarantors. 

A pageant, “War and Peace,” by Al- 
bion Fellows Bacon was presented in 
honor of the Quinquennial of the Inter- 
national Council of Women at the Audi- 
torium on May 8. The United States 
Marine Band Orchestra, under Taylor 
Branson, gave the concert, assisted by 


Mildred Kolb Schulze, Estelle Went- 
worth, Nina Norman, Betty Thorn- 
berry, Ellsworth Condron, Hilbert 
Kratzer, Woodruff Youngs, Melville 


Veitch, and Albert Parr. 
usual pageant was staged 
Moore Forrest. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, chairman 
of the music department of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, presented an 
“Evening of American Music,” in honor 
of the Seventh Quinquennial Meeting of 
the Council in Washington Auditorium 
on May 5. The program consisted of 
the development of American Indian 
music, as shown in songs and dances 
arranged by Victor J. Evans; a tone- 
poem of Scharbau, given by the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra; National 
American Ballet School, Desirée Lu- 
bovska, president; orchestral selections 
by the Marine Orchestra, assisted by 
Velma Sutton, coloratura soprano, Clay- 
ton Lindsay, flautist and Herbert Eris- 
man, pianist. 

Elena de Sayn presented her annual 
pupil recital in her Studio on May 10. 
Among those taking part were Wilmer 
Colwell. Mary Stuart Luttrell, Joan Mc- 
Murry, Freddy Wroblewski, Loudmilla 
McCully, Dunstan Thompson, Virginia 
Groomes. Vladimir Grineff, and dancers 
of the Elena de Sayn Russian Ballet 
School. 

The Rubinstein Club presented, at its 


This very un- 
by Marie 


final concert of the season on May 12, 
the prize composition “Ho to Spring” by 
Louis Victor Saar of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. 

The Catholic University Musical As- 
sociation presented Helen Corbin Heinl, 
pianist, and Raymond G. Moore, bari- 
tone in the ninth concert of its season 
in McMahon Hall, with Mrs. Z. W. 
Alderman as accompanist. 

The Washington Music Bureau pre- 
sented a recital entitled “The Evolution 
of the Piano,” in the display rooms of 
McHugh and Lawson, recently. Among: 
the artists heard were Mrs. Anne 
W. Harvey, Jerome Williams, Laura P. 
Roege, Minnie Notz, Louise Hellen, 
Evelyn Hurcum; Onabelle Ellett, Eliza- 
beth Dayton, Wynema McKinley, Elsie 
Jorss, Edith Haring and Huntington 
Clark. 

The Catholic University of America 
recently gave a program including Mrs. 
Beach’s “Peter Pan,” Percy Grainger’s 
“Colonial Song,” and Jessie Tabler Ben- 
ham’s “Rose Baby.” Three soloists, and 
the Madrigal Quartet, all club members 
gave short groups of songs. Among 
these were Cecile Sale, Frances Cole, 
and Gertrude Russell, with Pauline 
Knoeller as accompanist for the entire 
program and Claude Robeson, conductor 
of the choral numbers. 

The Washington College of Music gave 
its forty-first public concert in the audi- 
torium of the Central High School re- 
cently. Among those taking part were 
Emilie Bishop, Victor de Ladurantaye, 
Jane MacPherson, Lucian Furland, 
Percy Keneipp, Elizabeth Stewart, Tillie 
Kravitz, Rebecca Fasterbrook, Virginia 
Cureton, Seba Christie and the College 
String Ensemble, C. E. Christiani, con- 
ductor. Marjorie Davis and Burrus 
Williams were the accompanists. 

The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison conducting, recently gave one 
of the finest glee club concerts ever held 
in this city. The a cappella work and 
tonal effects were marvellous throughout 
a program which ran the gamut of 
fifteenth century composition to Poulenc 
and other moderns. The accompanists, 
F. W. Ramsever and C. T. Leonard de- 
served special praise. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell lately pre- 
sented the fourth of the Promenade Con- 
certs in the Grand Ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel, giving a popular operatic 
yrogram with the assistance of Grace 
Divine, Caryl Bensel. Walter Mills and 
Ruby Gerard. Mildred Kolb Schulze 
and Harry Sokolov alternated as accom- 
panists. 


Contest Winners Assist Roanoke Chorus 


ROANOKE, VA., May 23.—The Men- 
delssohn Choral Club, under the direc- 


tion of Eric Rath, gave its spring con- 
certs in the Jefferson High School Audi- 
torium. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” was a feature of the program. 
The club was assisted by the winners of 
the Virginia Young Artists’ contests for 
the past three years, Kathleen Kelly of 
Bristol, Va.. winner in 1921; Mary At- 
kinson of Bismarck. N. D., winner in 
1923, and Helen Betelle of Roanoke, 
winner in 1925. BLANCHE DEAL. 


Lewis James, tenor, has been re- 
engaged for a performance of Handel’s 
‘‘Messiah” in Minneapolis next season, as 
the result of his successful appearance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 
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Marguerite Liszniewska 
Welcomes Noted Artists 
to Home in Cincinnati 
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Marguerite Liszniewska, Pianist, and Quar- 
tet of Musicians at Her Cincinnati Home. 
Left to Right: Harold Bauer, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Mme. Liszniewska, Lionel 
Tertis and Felix Salmond 


CINCINNATI, May 23.—The home of 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pian- 
ist and teacher at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, is frequently made the rendez- 
vous of famous musicians who visit Cin- 
cinnati. Through her accomplishments 
in concert, both in this country and in 
Europe, where she was for six years as- 
sistant to Leschetizky in Vienna, she 
made many friends who enjoy the hos- 
pitality of her home when they visit 
the city. On a recent occasion four 
distinguished artists, who will join in a 
series of chamber music concerts next 
season, met for an informal rehearsal 
in her home. The ensemble is composed 
of Harold Bauer, pianist; Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Lionel Tertis, 
viola player, and Felix Salmond, ’cellist. 


Richmond Musicians Give Program 


RICHMOND, VA., May 23.—A recital 
was given on Wednesday, May 13, at the 
Women’s Club Auditorium by Richmond 
musicians. The program included the 
Sonata in E Major by Handel, played 
by Luis Morales, violinist; “Chant 
Indoue,” by Bemberg, sung by Mrs. 
Thomas Whittet, contralto; a group by 
Frances West Reinhardt, soprano; and 
numbers by Mrs. Thomas Whittet, con- 
tralto. The program was one of the 
best heard in Richmond in a long time. 
A large audience was present. L. E. 
Weitzel and Vivienne Gandee were the 
accompanists. L. F. GRUNER. 


Boston Singers Achieve Success 


Boston, May 23.—Dorothy Ladd, con- 
Mary 


tralto, and Kimball, soprano, 





pupils of Priscilla White, gave a pro- 
gram in the Copley-Plaza salon before a 
large and appreciative audience. Both 
singers acquitted themselves meritori- 
ously. Miss Ladd, with pleasing voice 
and perfect enunciation, sang songs by 
Handel, Haydn, Arne, Bemberg, Delibes, 
Busch, Warren Storey Smith, Strick- 
land, Johns and Kursteiner. Miss Kim- 
ball, showing a soprano voice of even 
texture, contributed compositions by 
Handel, Tchaikovsky, Rummel, Hage- 
man, Debussy, Puccini, Kramer and 
Scott. Dorothy Parker played accom- 
paniments of exceptional order. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Trenton Applauds Song and Piano Pro- 
gram 


TRENTON, N. J., May 23.—An enjoy- 
able joint recital was recently given in 
the State Street Methodist Church by 
Frederick Baer, baritone, and Marion 
Flagg, pianist. Miss Flagg, who is con- 
nected with the music department of the 
State Normal Schools, has been heard on 
many other occasions, and her splendid 
playing is always enjoyed. Mr. Baer’s 
numbers included songs in German and 
Italian, as well as an aria from “Zaza” 
by Leoncavallo. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Forest City Choir Goes on Tour 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, May 23.—The 
Waldorf College Choir of Forest City, 
Iowa, gave a concert in the First Con- 
gregational Church recently. The con- 
ductor, Oscar Lyders, was a former 
member of St. Olaf’s Choir and is a 
pupil of the leader, F. Melius Christian- 
sen. The choir sang a cappella, and on 
its program were three numbers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
choir is on its sixth annual tour, and 
has given twenty-seven concerts in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. It will ap- 
pear at the Norse Centennial at Minne- 
apolis, June 5 to 8. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Boston Pianist Is Acclaimed 

Boston, May 23.—Alicia May Tobin, 
pupil of Pauline Danforth, pianist, was 
acclaimed in a recital in Miss Danforth’s 
studio before a representative gathering 
of music lovers. Miss Tobin’s program 
included compositions by Bach and 
Grieg, with groups from Chopin and 
Debussy. She interpreted each piece 
with rare musicianship. Miss Tobin ex- 
hibited brilliant technic, and splendid 
tone, with nuances that bespeak a suc- 
cessful career. At the conclusion of the 
recital, teacher and pupil held an in- 
formal reception. W. J. PARKER. 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, will give con- 
certs this summer at Winona Lake, Ind., 
and Lakeside, Ohio. 





ALBERT STOESSEL 


Conductor of THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, THE WOR- 
CESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL, THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA at Chautauqua, N. Y., and HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSIC IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


will offer 


A Four Weeks Master-Course in Conducting 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Beginning July 20th and ending August 14th, 


The course will comprise fifteen (15) 
concerts give at Chautauqua by the 


the twenty-eight (28) 


Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Stoessel. 


1925 
class lessons and will be correlated with 
New York Symphony 


Students in this course will have the 


privilege of attending all orchestral rehearsals and concerts. 


For terms and information apply to 


Secretary—Room 1211, Steinway Hall, 111 W. 57th St., New York City 
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ap ANY volumes have been 
| written about child 
prodigies, but The Psy- 
chology of a Musical 
Prodigy, by G. Révész 
(Harcourt, Brace & 
Company), is the first which has con- 
fined its pages to a _ psychological 
analysis of the artistic and intellectual 
capabilities evident in the earliest 
youth of an extraordinary child musi- 
cian. Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian 
pianist, is the subject for the work. 

G. Révész, director of the Psychological 
Laboratory, Amsterdam, studied his sub- 
ject between the ages of four and twelve, 
and the pages of his treatise are largely 
taken up with the results of various 
psychological tests given to the child 
during this period. There is no effort 
to draw conclusions or offer: theories. 
The author has been content merely to 
record the phenomena with which he was 
confronted. The small selection of 
Nyiregyhazi’s compositions, contained in 
the back of the book, aid the reader in 
following the child’s development. 

The musician will hardly find this 
volume entertaining. It has been written 
for the psychologist. The value of the 
work lies largely in the fact that it 
covers a new and uncharted field. 





About Composers 


Nathan Haskell Dole’s Famous 
Composers (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany), originally contained biographical 
sketches of twenty famous composers, 
ranging in chronological order from 
Palestrina to Wagner. In the present 
revised edition thirteen names have been 
added. These include Verdi, Tchaikov- 
sky, César Franck, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
Rubinstein, Brahms, Grieg, Debussy, 
Dvorak, Reger, MacDowell and Puccini. 

Mr. Dole has compiled an excellent and 
important reference work. There is no 
attempt to be critical, the author con- 
sidering his subjects as men rather than 
viewing them only as musical traditions. 
He has treated the various schools of 
music with impartiality, and in so doing 
has confined himself to the conventional 
biographical style. Undoubtedly the 
work would have been more colorful had 
Mr. Dole injected into his pages some 
of the more vigorous and beautiful crit- 
ical appreciation of which he is so ca- 
pable, but even the most casual reader 


will find in it much inspiration enlivened 
by a vein of humor, pathos and wit. 
WILFRED J. RILEY. 


From A to Z with Fiddles 


If Robinson Crusoe’s isolation had not 
taken place before the publication of 
Alberto Bachmann’s Encyclopedia of the 
Violin, perhaps the former might have 
gone down in the annals of musical his- 
tory along with Stradivarius and Guar- 
nerius, or with Paganini and Joachim. 
Certainly if he had possessed a copy of 
this most complete violin treatise there 
would have been little or no excuse for 
his not knowing how to make any model 
he desired. Then, too, he would have 
been guided in the art of playing and 
in an historical and analytical survey of 
the master violin works. 

This encyclopedia, translated by Fred- 
erick H. Martens and edited by Albert 
E. Wier (D. Appleton & Company), is 
introduced by Eugene Ysaye, who finds 
the book valuable because the author is 
an excellent artist, and consequently 
thoroughly at home in the subjects which 
he discusses. Not only is the volume 
highly informative on all topics per- 
taining to the violin, but it is interest- 
ing reading matter as well. It includes 
sketches of the lives of every eminent 
violinist up to date, every violin maker 
and a complete list of owners of “‘Strads” 
and Guarneri in this country. 

In the opening chapters on the evolu- 
tion of the violin, colorful tales are told 


of the violin’s ancestors, rebecs and 
crewths, chyphonies and rebabs. All 
these subjects are finely illustrated. 


Among the high lights are the account 
of chamber music, the evolution of tech- 
nic and the processes of making violins, 
bows and strings. 

Of unquestionable interest to both 
artists and amateurs, Mr. Bachmann’s 
book covers the entire field of its art 
and thereby bridges a wide gap in musi- 
cal literature. H. M. MILLER. 


Scientific Tune-Writing 


An exceedingly interesting work 
which seeks to place the writing of 
melodies on a scientific basis, and which 
reveals many original analyses and 
helpful suggestions, comes from the 
press in How to Write a Good Tune by 
Frank Patterson (G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York. 

The informal treatise that Mr. Patter- 
son offers is not extended as a final work 
on the subject, but rather a hopeful and 
enlightened writing on the beginnings of 


a science. With admirable discrimina- 
tion the author has selected melodies 
that will illustrate what he has to say. 
One tune he examines to discover what 
causes it to lose favor and what makes 
it seem cheap; another he dissects in 
search of its sustaining qualities of 
beauty. And in such manner we see 
that he helps us find the basic virtues 
and vices of tunes. We believe this work 
will have a large influence upon the 
thought of musicians who may read it. 


Alluring Folk-Lore 


The large and continually increasing 
number of students and writers who are 
interesting themselves in folk-music will 
greet with appreciation the compilation 
recently issued by the New York Public 
Library. It is called “The Folk-Music 
of the Western Hemisphere” and is the 
work of Julius Mattfield of the library’s 
music division. 

This compilation, large and extensive 
as it is, is limited to the titles of works 
relating to folk-music of the Western 
Hemisphere owned by the New York 
Public Library. The titles may be found 
in the library’s reference department, in 
the Central Building at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street. 

Folk-songs of the following peoples are 
to be found among the compilations: 
Canadian, Cowboy, Creole, Eskimo, In- 
dian (North American, not including 
Mexican), Indian (Central and South 
American, including Mexican), Latin 
American, Negro (North American), 
Negro (Central and South American), 
United States. Musical instruments are 
also considered in their varying qualities 
and stages of development in an appendix 
which gives a list of books on this sub- 
ject. 

This is indeed a welcome addition to 
the book guides and also an able one. 


Music and Boyhood 


Another of the attractive little volumes 
published by the Oxford University 
Press (American Branch, New York) is 
Thomas Wood’s Music and Boyhood. 

Mr. Wood has had much experience 
with boys, especially from the point of 
view of their musical development. He 
also has carefully set forth the facts and 
observations which were gathered dur- 
ing his contact with the young students 
at Tonbridge School, England. This 
essay, or rather a series of essays, is 
pleasingly done from the point of view 
of the casual reader, and still the book 
sustains its value as a piece of research. 
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FRANCES 


PAPERTE 


SCORES 


in 'wo Appearances at 
Spartanburg Music Festival 


Sung her way into the hearts of all festival patrons. 
Spartanburg Journal and Carolina Spartan 


Frances Paperte was especially charming, the richness of 
her voice, her clear enunciation and pleasing stage 
presence winning for her much applause and the 
continuous admiration of the audience.-—-Spartan- 

















MEZZO-SOPRANO’ 


The singing of Frances Paperte in “Martha” and at our 
Friday afternoon concert was characterized by a 
charming beauty of tone, expressiveness and a pleas- 


She has made many friends here.— 
F. W. Wodell, Director of Music, Spartanburg Music 
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The difficulties which a teacher of boys 
will have in imparting musical knowl- 
edge, the more obvious physical dis- 
crepancies which may be encountered 
and the remedy for both (as far as 
remedy is possible) are clearly and edi- 
fyingly set forth in the work of Mr. 
Wood. 


Plays and Pageants 


Persons in charge of amateur pro- 
grams in which music has an important 
part often find themselves facing an 
enigma. Good music suitable for the 
drama which may make up the large 
part of the program is often music that 
the audience would not care to hear. 
And music that might satisfy its hearers 
on such an occasion is frequently not 
good music. 

It is to meet just such problems that 
Roland Holt has written a small book, 
which he calls A List of Music for Plays 
and Pageants. It would be impossible 
for anyone to present a valuable and 
simple work on the subject without first 
enduring much _ practical experience 
along the lines considered. Mr. Holt has 
had much of such experience, and it is, 
therefore, almost a certainty. that his 
work will be valuable to diré¢tors'' of 
amateur and_ semi-professional \\¢casts. 
We should like also to commend. the easy 
and pleasing manner in which the work 
is presented by Mr. Holt. 


Dealing with Bach 


A work that will probably be of great 
interest to students of music from the 
historical point of view is Fugitive Notes 
on Some Cantatas and the Motets of 
J.S. Bach by W. G. Whittaker (Oxford 
University Press). Got up with a good 
sense of arrangement, both by publisher 
and author, the work should be of pleas- 
ure as well as value to the student. It 
does not seem to be a book that would 
bore anyone, even though that one be 
only casually interested in Bach, but it 
is not a work that should be picked for 
light musical reading, nor for an easy 
introduction to the great figure. It is a 
good, sound and not too heavy piece of 
scholarship for students and few others. 


History in Pictures 


An interesting volume is Little Folks’ 
Picture History of Musie by James 
Francis Cooke (Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia.) There is an admirable 
idea back of the work. Children are 
given facts concerning the great per- 
sons in musical history; the facts are 
attractively presented and are accom- 
panied by cut-out illustrations. The 
author has done something worthy in 
the cause of mass education in musical 
affairs, and the book should prove an ex- 
cellent volume for the lower grades of 
public schools. LAWRENCE LEE. 


CAROLINA HOLDS CONTEST 


Winston-Salem Wins First Place for 
Best Public School Music 

GREENSBORO, N. C., May 23.—The most 
phenomenal growth in the musical events 
of North Carolina is that of the Annual 
State Music Contest, held here recently 
under the auspices of the North Carolina 
College for Women. Six years ago the 


contests started with eighteen competi- 
tors, while this year there were over 
1000 enrolled, making it the largest 
contest of its kind ever conducted in the 
South. The success is due largely to 
Dr. Wade R. Brown, director of music 
at the college. 

The highest numbers of points went 
this year to Winston-Salem, the city 
having the finest public school music 
equipment in the State and the best de- 
veloped music department, directed by 
William Breach. High Point, whose 
music is under the supervision of Lewis 
L. Stookey, won second place. An out- 
standing feature of the contest was the 
concert by Arthur Shattuck and the 
Letz String Quartet. Mr. Shattuck and 
Mr. Letz assisted during the day as 
piano and violin judges of the contest. 

GLENN R. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Teachers’ Association Sponsors Albany 
Concert 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 23.—Carl Simonis 


and his symphony orchestra of New 
York gave a concert at the Albany High 
School, under the auspices of the Albany 
Teachers’ Association. Edna Mereness, 
organist of Zion Church of Cobleskill, 
N. Y., gave a piano recital, with her 
teacher, J. Austin Springer, playing the 
second piano. W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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LIGHT OPERA AND THE NEED OF REAL 
LIGHT OPERA VOICES 


ig spite of some very pretentious productions and 
some occasional fine singing, light opera in 
America (when it rises to the dignity of that title 
as distinct from musical comedy), continues to be 
a theatrical rather than a musical institution, and 
its audiences may be described, in a general way, 
as made up of amusement seekers rather than music 
lovers. 

This is true even with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals. These doubtless have a very strong ap- 
peal for a certain number of those who ordinarily 
take their pleasures at the opera house or in the 
concert hall, rather than in the theaters. But that 
number is only a fraction of those who will undergo 
physical hardship to stand up through ‘“Bohéme’”’ 
or “Aida,” and it is but a modicum of those who 
subscribe to symphony concerts or flock to hear a 
Kreisler or a Paderewski. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan works, moreover, have 
a clientéle of their own that includes many persons 
not greatly interested in the orchestras, concert 
artists or grand opera. A “Mikado” or “Patience” 
audience is a very different one from a Philhar- 
monic audience, or a Metropolitan Opera audience. 
It has its proportion of “old-timers,” who grew up 
on Savoy wit and Savoy melody. It has its literary 
element that rejoices in the Gilbertian satire. And 
it has as large an element of musical comedy devo- 
tees as it has of persons of an essentially musical 
turn of thought. 

All of this seems a little odd, when many a seri- 
ous musician will admit that there is more of genius 
in “Pinafore” than in “Manon Lescaut,” and that 
“The Gondoliers” has better music than “Zaza” or 
“Le Roi de Lahore.” The dividing line between 
opera and operetta is largely an imaginary one, 
and it is quite conceivable that some works given at 
the Metropolitan in recent seasons would have been 


accepted as operetta, and none too good operetta, at 
that, if mounted in a smaller theater and given 
with spoken lines instead of musical recitative. As 
an instance, Rossini’s “L’Italiani in Algieri,” for all 
of its historical glamor, has no more reason for 
being considered grand opera than “The Yeomen of 
the Guard” or “Ruddigore.” 

The fact must be confessed that for many patrons 
of what is presumed to be the higher form of 
music, the difference between grand opera and light 
opera is largely one of voices. “Martha,” with a 
Caruso or a Gigli, is accepted as something very 
different from “‘Maritana” or “The Bohemian Girl” 
without these names. Yet their musical inspira- 
tion is of about the same order. 

Recently there has been more than the usual 
amount of recruiting singers for light opera from 
secondary artists of grand opera. This would ap- 
pear to be a step in the direction of improving the 
quality of the singing heard in operetta, and by 
this means making it of more appeal to those to 
whom love of music apparently means chiefly a 
love of good singing. But when one who has built 
his conceptions of vocal quality on the singing heard 
in concerts and in grand opera (bad as this often 
is) takes a friend’s recommendation and hears an 
operetta he usually is surprised that the singers, 
including those taken from the grand opera sphere, 
fall so far short of the possibilities of their music. 
One answer, of course, is that some light opera 
music is quite as difficult to sing as grand opera. 
Sometimes it exposes the voice even more mer- 
cilessly, and the same shortcomings which have 
kept a singer in a secondary place in grand opera 
are likely to assert themselves similarly in operetta. 

Most surprising of all, however, is the discovery 
in virtually every light opera cast, of singers who 
seem never to have had any vocal study, and who 
consequently are awkwardly limited as to range, 
breath control, volume and clarity of enunciation. 
Clearly they represent the theater rather than mu- 
sic, and it is scarcely to be expected that the mu- 
sically cultivated will enjoy their performances. 
Many of the tinkly scores of Hervé, Planquette 
and Offenbach, though of the most trivial musical 
pretensions, contain passages that are beyond the 
ability of any but a carefully trained singer, and 
hence, if they are sung at all, cannot be sung by 
the Tom, Dick and Harry of the musical comedy 
stage. But these melodies will scarcely sound bet- 
ter if treated with the explosiveness and the want 
of vocal grace so often associated with grand opera 
singing of the “Vesti la Giubba” type. 

What operetta needs is not more grand opera 
singers, but light opera singers trained to sing as 
well, or better, than their more tragic confréres. 
The difference should be in the type of voice, not 
in the extent of the training. There are lyric or- 
gans, light in weight and texture, which sound far 
better in lilting melodies of a light opera character 
than do the heavier and darker colored voices that 
are adapted to highly emotional utterance. It 
would be to the benefit of both music and the 
theater if better use were made of them up and 
down Broadway. 


THE PORTLAND BIENNIAL 


ESTWARD the course of music takes its 

way, and next week in the city of the rose 
festivals, Portland, Ore., will be held one of the 
most important assemblies devoted to music that 
America knows. The fourteenth Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
will bring together leaders bearing forward the 
banner of music in every part of the United States, 
the Federation having grown to proportions with- 
out parallel in the history of the art. Nowhere 
else in the world is there another such organiza- 
tion, uniting in common endeavor more than nine- 
teen hundred clubs with a total membership well 
over one hundred thousand. members. 

One hundred thousand workers for music! These 
are not mere propagandists of the easy chair type, 
but virtually all of them are actual makers of 
music—pianists, violinists, harpists, singers, a 
veritable army of choristers! 

There is no stronger force for the Americaniza- 
tion of our music than the Federation. It has 
fostered the production of native works, it has 
brought out native artists and given them oppor- 
tunities to be heard; it has championed the use of 
English as a language of song, it has made music 
a greatly increased factor in our schools, and it 
has been a steady influence for what is whole- 
somely our own as against things decadently alien. 

The Federation has, indeed, accomplished much, 
but it has far greater-posstbilities before it. 
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Two-Piano Artists Turn Tables on Photographer 


When Guy Maier (left) and Lee Pattison, whose 
appearances in two-piano programs have won wide- 
spread favor, recently sauntered into a photographer’s 
atelier, some spirit of mischief made them displace that 
functionary to take their turn at the bulb. The results 
have not come to light, so far as is known, but, with 
two interpreters of such unanimity, the resultant plates 
could hardly have been “double exposures.” The pian- 
ists have just concluded a season of fifty-two appear- 
ances, including concerts with the Boston and Chicago 
Symphonies, New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Barrére Little Symphony, giving Arthur 
Bliss’ Concerto for two pianos and a Bach Triple Con- 
certo, the latter with Arthur Shattuck, on several of 
their programs. Next season they will present a new 
Double Concerto by Ernest Hutcheson, among other 
novelties. 


Flonzaley—A_ distinction which is richly deserved 
recently came to the Flonzaley Quartet when the or- 
ganization recently gave a concert in State College, Pa. 
——Epsilon Chapter of the national musical fraternity, 
Kappa Gamma Psi, conferred honorary membership 
upon Adolfo Betti, Karl Kraeuter, Felicien D’Archam- 
beau and Iwan D’Archambeau. 


Leginska— A recent voyager who disembarked 
on British soil was Ethel Leginska, composer and 
pianist. The artist announced that she would not be 
in London long at present, as she is collaborating With 
Edwin Evans, the well-known writer, who is to do the 
libretto for an opera based on Thackeray’s “Rose and 
the Ring,” for which she will pen the score. 


White—Cupid’s dart sometimes affects even concert 
itineraries. Roderick White, violinist, left recently for 
Santa Barbara, Cal., where he will be best man at the 
wedding of Arthur Bliss, composer. Before returning 
to New York for his Town Hall recitals next fall, Mr. 
White will be heard in concert on the Pacific coast, as 
well as in Chicago. His new répertoire includes Amer- 
ican and foreign violin novelties. 


Moiseiwitsch—On a recent visit to Brighton, the En- 
glish sea resort, Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was sit- 
ting at his piano, practising. A young lady, not realiz- 
ing who the artist was, asked him to play the ballad 
“What’ll I Do?” Perhaps many musicians of the 
“serious” variety would have given her a cold and 
haughty refusal. But Mr. Moiseiwitsch smiled, shrugged 
his shoulders and did as he was asked! 


Os-ke-non-ton—Os-ke-non-ton, the Mohawk baritone, 
who has been giving concerts in London, has caused 
interest, not to say excitement. He was recently shown 
in the English papers’ pictorial sections, in all his 
feathers, crossing the Strand on the way to his concert, 
with a motley mob of London street arabs bringing 
up the rear. Os-ke-non-ton stopped the traffic on the 
Strand that day—and afterward. 


Morgana—A number of famous recipes which Nina 
Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan, has inherited 
from a cook employed by her family has made her a 
most popular hostess. One dish—need we whisper ?— 
is a particularly succulent species of spaghetti, a fa- 
vorite with her husband, Bruno Zirato. The singer 
was recently invited by a cooking service to contribute 
a recipe for a booklet of these compiled by distinguished 
women. 


Coates—On his recent return to London, Albert 
Coates, conductor, who led the Rochester Philharmonic 
this season, made some interesting comments on the 
state of music in America. He is reported as saying 
to a member of the press that music in the United 
States “is much better than we think it is. Their or- 
chestras are simply terrific’—a complimentary adjec- 
tive in English usage—“and are much better than many 
in Europe. Every member of the orchestras is won- 
derfully skilled, while even the jazz bands are perfect.” 


Middleton—Recent occurrences in the life of a well- 
known vocalist remind one of the hardware merchant 
who subscribed to a bureau for press clippings and 
received notices of the tour of a visiting French alienist. 
Similarly, though the reports were unsolicited, Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, complains that he has ascertained 
to his surprise from numerous clippings from Town 
Topics and Palm Beach News that he is giving a most 
remarkable series of dinners at the famous beach resort. 
Mr. Middleton promises to send his alter ego a bo~ for 
his next New York recital, if he will write him care 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. 
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Perils of the Tuning Coil 

















HILE the American radio fan sits comfortably beside his loud 
speaker of evenings, his cousins across the sea are engaged in 
a more exciting game. 
has threatened dire things to the daring wight who fashions 
his own set out of a bent pin and some old wire. 
less heinous an offense than drinking inspiriting waters in the 


The British Post Office Department 


This is no 


United States, so that, between prohibition here and abroad, it is hard to 


choose! 

Forbidden fruit—even the radio radish 
variety—has its charms. The aim of 
the British Government in providing the 
nly safe and sane radio programs from 
the tax on duly licensed instruments has 
resulted in a babel of contraband send- 
ing and receiving, according to a writer 
in the London Music Art and Trade 


Journal. 
+ * a 


“As was confidently to have been ex- 
pected,” he says, “the enormous increase 
in the number of listeners stirred into 
activity by the threats of twelve months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £100 has 
caused every wireless listener to swarm 
buzzing out into the open, as if a stick 
had been thrust into their beehive or 
wasp nest. 

“Everybody is counting everybody else, 
and the numbers arrived at vary be- 
tween one million and ten millions; sure- 
ly a wide enough margin for con- 
tingencies. . . .” 

What the jaded wireless fan in the 
United States requires to revive his zeal 
is a threat of jail. It’s strange that our 
ingenious manufacturers haven’t thus 
far worked out a plan to make the 
Breakfast Bran Babies’ Bedtime Babble 
fascinatingly wicked. . . . 

* * * 


Cemetery Canticles 


E are in receipt of the following 
startling communication from 
“Kasey”: 
Dear Cantus Firmus, Jr.: 

I see by the papers that a Music Week 
concert was given at Lusk, Wyo., by the 
cemetery committee. The proceeds from 
the sale of tickets went toward the care 
of the cemetery this summer. 

Will you kindly make up a nice pro- 
gram for the cemetery concert? I 
nominate “There Is No Death” by 
Geoffrey O’Hara as a nice, snappy open- 
ing number. “Kasey.” 

ae * * 


O which we reply, after due thought 

and meditation: 
Dear “Kasey”: 

We think “The Last Sleep of the 
Virgin” and “Gone, But Not Forgotten” 
might do as encore numbers. 

C. F., Jr. 
Then there is the descriptive 
“Death of Custer,” which 


= I 
fantasia, 





abounds in shots and drum taps—for 
the more high-brow listeners. 
7 9? 9 


A Peripatetic Symphony 


¢¢P\EAR Cantus Firmus, Jr.,” writes 

an anonymous’ correspondent, 
“just see what is now on tour of the 
West!” And he appends the following 
curious headline by a misguided news- 
paper scribe: 


Unfinished Symphony 
to Be Here May 7 


“The same published authority assured 
us recently,” he proceeds, “that ‘Miss 
——, soprano, sang each number with 
killing effect and gave great pleasure to 
a large audience.’ (!!)” 

K * * 
Lumbering 


LATT: The timbre of that man’s 
voice is marvelous! 
Blatt: I suppose that accounts for his 
wooden notes? E. W. B. 
* » * 
Pertinent Persiflage 


UDGING by recent reports from 
abroad, a popular blonde diva is 
getting into fighting form for the forth- 
coming season in America. 
* co * 
RAINS marked “Portland, Ore.” are 
now bulging with musicians en route 
to the Federation Biennial. Should be 
a good period for the real estate men. 
* Ba * 


E do not know exactly 

When or how or why, 
But swatting never seems to 
Get the first spring fly! 

P.S.—Nor the first chap who per- 
petrates the latest ballad about June and 
the moonlight. 

* * * 
AIN insurance firms report an un- 
usual bulk of business from outdoor 
opera companies for the coming summer. 
* * * 


AVORITE pastimes of festival com- 
mittees: (a) making both ends meet 
and (b) drowning the siren Call of 
Europe by clinking coins in artist-ears. 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





& Music al Americas Question BaxiZ 
ime 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA wili also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Box. 








About Olive Fremstad 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Olive Fremstad begin her operatic 
career as a contralto? B. N. 

Chicago, May 21, 1925. 

Yes. She made her operatic début as 
“Azucena” in “Trovatore” in Cologne in 
1895. 

> 9 9 


The Third Pedal 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the use of the third pedal 
sometimes seen on upright pianos? Are 
all grand pianos made with the third 
pedal? J. W. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., May 22, 1925. 

On an upright piano the third pedal 
s generally « “practise” pedal which 
‘owers a strip of felt between the ham- 
mers and the wires, thus deadening the 
noise and sparing the nerves of the 
family of the student. It is occasionally 
in “attachment” which makes the piano 
sound like a mandolin. Rarely it is a 
ustaining pedal. Practically all grand 


pianos have the sustaining pedal. 





Rehearsals at the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 


About how many rehearsals are re- 
quired for the mounting of a new work 
at the Metropolitan? se 

Brooklyn, May 24, 1925. 

Counting individual and group re- 
hearsals, the number probably runs into 
the hundreds. 


7» 9 9 


“Con Sordino’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the meaning of the term “con 
sordino”? J. B. J. 
Fond du Lac, Wis., May 23, 1925. 
“With the mute,” hence in orchestral 
music the effect is to soften the char- 


acter of the playing. The term has also 
been used in piano music to mean 
lease the damper pedal,” thus dropping 
the dampers against the strings. 


“re- 
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Debut Dates 


Question Box Editor: 
What were the dates 


and places of 
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the American débuts of Mischa Elman 
and Jascha Heifetz? 

Mobile, Ala., May 16, 1925. 

Mischa Elman made his American dé- 
but in New York in 1908. Jascha 
Heifetz made his American début in New 
York Oct. 27, 1917. 
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Concerning Emma Juch 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me something about Emma 
Juch. Is she still singing? Where does 
she make her home? S. E. N. 

Cincinnati, May 22, 1925. 

Emma Juch makes her home in New 
York. She has not sung publicly for a 
number of years. She was 
Vienna, July 4, 1865, while her American 
parents, residents of Detroit, were on a 
She studied with Mme. Murio- 


born in 


visit. 


Celli in New York and made her début 
in old Chickering Hall in 1882. The fol- 
lowing year she made her operatic début 
as “Filina” in “Mignon” in London. She 
sang leading roles. for three seasons 
under Mapleson’s management in Eng- 
land and the United States, and from 
1886-1888, was leading soprano of the 
American Opera Company under Theo- 
dore Thomas. The following year she 
headed her own company. After 1891, 
she appeared in concert only. She re- 
tired from public life on her marriage 
in 1894, to Francis L. Wellman, then 
District Attorney. Mme. Juch was one 
of the most popular singers of her day 
and her retirement from the stage was 
a cause for deep regret. Her “Elsa” is 
said never to have been surpassed, and 
she excelled not only in the lighter Wag- 
nerian roles but as “Aida,” “Valentine,” 
“Marguerite” and “Violetta.” In the 
American premiere of Rubinstein’s 
“Nero” in 1887, she created the réle of 
“Chrysa.” 
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KINKELDEY, musicologist, 
born in New York City on 
He attended the public 
schools in New 
York, gradu- 
ating from the 
College of the 
City of New 
York, with the 
Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, in 
1898, and from 
New York Uni- 
versity with the 
degree of Master 
of Arts, in 1900, 
Dr. Kinkeldey 
was a pupil of 
Edward Mac- 
Dowell at Colum- 


Nov. 27, 1878. 





bia University 
Otto Kinkeldey from 1900 to 
1902, and was 


organist and 
choirmaster of the Chapel of the Incar- 
nation in New York from his twentieth 
until his twenty-fourth year. In Berlin, 
Dr. Kinkeldey studied under Radecke, 


in 1909 and was made a royal pro- 
fessor a year later. He was organist 
and director of music of the American 
Church in Berlin when twenty-five, and 
was instructor of organ and theory, 
lecturer on musicology, and university 
Egidi, and Thiel at the Ké6enigliches 
Akademisch Institut fiir Kirchenmiisik; 
and under Fleisher, Friedlander, Kretz- 
schmar and Wolf at the Berlin Uni- 
versity. Dr. Kinkeldey received his 
Ph.D. degree at the Berlin University 
music director at the Breslau University 
from 1909 until 1914. In March, 1915, 
Dr. Kinkeldey was made chief of the 
music division of the New York Public 
Library. At this time he was also 
organist and choirmaster of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn. In 1923 Dr. Kinkel- 
dey resigned his post with the Library 
and went to Cornell University as head 
of the music department, a post which 
he holds at present. Besides numerous 


contributions to periodicals, he has 
written “Orgel und Klavier in der 
Miisik des 16 Jahrhunderts” and has 


edited volumes forty-six and forty-seven 
of ““Denkmaler Deutscher Tonkunst,” the 
works of Phillip Heinrich Erlebach. 
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Kin of New German Ambassador’s Wife 
Befriended Wagner in His Lean Years 


PML 


Washington, May 23 

ROTESTING that the title of “ac- 

complished musician” is really a mis- 
nomer, as applied to her, the Baroness 
von Maltzan, wife of the newly appointed 
German Ambassador to the United 
States, shows an unmistakable and 
deep interest in music. 

Descended from a line of music lovers, 
one of whom befriended Wagner, this 
graceful hostess expressed a particular 
interest in the musical activities of the 
United States in a recent interview. 

The Baroness explained that she was 
returning to Europe early in June for 
the summer and would attend the fes- 
tival at Bayreuth. “For, you know, I 
never missed a festival there before their 
interruption ten years ago. Wagner is 
my favorite composer. Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, all have their lofty 
places, but no one has perhaps’ equaled 
Wagner in human appeal. My grand- 
father and grandmother had pronounced 
musical tastes. They were devoted to 
Wagner, and it was partly through my 
grandfather, I feel, that King Ludwig 
of Bavaria became interested in the 
great master. My grandfather was 
Ludwig’s chief of the cabinet—that’s 
what you call him, isn’t it?” 

Mme. von Maltzan then told of the 
beauties of Bayreuth and her deep in- 
terest in other musical festivals, and of 
the misfortune in Germany at the pres- 
ent time in being obliged to close some 
of the opera houses because of the high 
fees demanded by the principals in the 
easts. The audiences could not afford 
to pay the price demanded for seats. 


Anticipates Concerts Here 


The Baroness indicated that she would 
look forward to the next season in 
America to have an opportunity to hear 
the best musicians of the world, and ex- 
pressed her keen desire to hear the many 
German artists who are touring the 
country. “I am especially interested in 
our German musicians who are coming 
to this country for their concert work. 
I hope that more and more of them will 
come. I hope to hear many of your 
concerts next winter, although I have 
been told that it is almost impossible 
to obtain a seat.” 

The writer assured the Baroness that 
she would have no difficulty in this re- 





The Baroness von Maltzan 


spect, as all of the local concert man- 
agers reserve certain seats for “Official 
Washington.” 

“When I return to America next fall,” 
the Baroness continued, “I shall visit in 
New York and I hope to hear the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. We have visited 
on the Pacific Coast, when we took a 
pleasure trip over from China and 
Japan’—Baron von Maltzan’s former 
ambassador’s post—“‘but I have never 
been on the Atlantic Coast before.” 

The lovely pearls which the Baroness 
wore are exquisitely matched and date 
back in the family annals to 1858. There 
is a legend in the von Maltzan family 
that these pearls must descend from 
father to oldest son, protected from all 
harm, unbroken and untarnished. To de- 
part from this, the legend goes, “invites 
disaster.” 

Here the Ambassador himself entered 
to accompany his wife on an official call- 
trip, and the interview was at an end. 

One left the Embassy with the memory 
of a pleasant chat with the charming 
new hostess who will be the chatelaine 
of the Foreign Embassy in the months 
to come. 

DorotTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 





LONG BEACH MUSICIANS 
ACTIVE IN MANY FIELDS 





Vocal and Instrumental Artists Heard in 
Programs Representing Wide 
Enterprise 

LONG BEACH, CAL., May 23.—Eliza- 
beth O’Neil prefaced a recent Frederick 
Ward lecture with solos by Liszt. Paul- 
ine Farquhar, pianist, played at the first 


annual dinner of the Long Beach Art 
Association and at the exhibition of 
western painters. Olive Haskins ap- 
peared before the Woman’s Study Club 
and Paulina Venable Turrill was heard 
by the Woman’s City Club. Marshall 
Elder was recently accompanist for 
Francis Heller. These pianists are 
pup'ls and assistant teachers of Abby 
De Avirett. 

The choral section of the Woman’s 
Music Study Club, under L. D. Frey re- 
cently gave a concert. Assisting artists 
were Charles Way, baritone, and Mabel 
Timorhoff, soprano, pupils of Mr. Frey; 
Ralph Ryan, violinist; Winifred Cook, 
whistler; Olive Haskins, pianist, and 
Helen Cook Evans, accompanist. At the 
recent election of officers for the 
Woman’s Music Study Club, Mrs. W. T. 
Moore, was chosen president, and Ger- 
trude Johnston Fisher, a member of the 
program committee. 

Brahm Van Den Berg, pianist, made 
his first appearance since his illness, in 
Fitzgerald Hall. The assisting artist 
was Louise Flack, soprano. 

Joseph Ballantyne, leader of St. An- 
thony’s Catholic Church Choir, presented 
his pupils in a recent studio recital. 
Those appearing were Mmes. Thomas, 
Dueber, Fisher, and Olsen; Vera Gal- 


breth, Madaline Cooper, Agnes Tyo, 
James Bunting, Wilbur Cooper, and 
James McGarrigle. The accompanist 
was Madeline Gumprecht. Violin ob- 


bligatos were played by Cecelia Kading. 
Mr. McGarrigle sang for the Optimist 


Club and Mrs. Fisher appeared in the 
Hotel Virginia recently. 

John Smallman, conductor of the Bach 
Choir, sang several solos and led the 
Apollo Male Quartet in a program for 
members of his chorus. 

Katheryn Coffield presented Elizabeth 
Merriehew, contralto, before the Sorop- 
tomist Club recently. Ada Potter Wise- 
man, soprano, and Mrs. W. L. Porter- 
field sang for the Ebell Club, with Mrs. 
A. J. Keltie and Pauline Farquhar as 


accompanists. Louise d’Artell, contralto 
and composer, sang for the Woman’s 
City Club. 


Abby De Avirett presented Marshall 
Elder, in a début recital, when the young 
pianist exhibited fine technical ability 
and individuality. Clarence E. Krinbill’s 
pupil, Naomi Olive, played works by 
Grainger, Chopin and Mendelssohn. Ivy 


Lake presented pupils in Fitzgerald 
Hall. Anna Hewitt presented piano 
pupils, and Mrs. A. K. Chase, violin 
pupils. 


Otto G. Hirschler has been appointed 
organist of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


Middelschulte, Henriot Lévy, Olof 
Anderson, Alfred A. Butler, Fannie 
Dillon and Jaraslow de Zielinski. Re- 


cently he was head of the organ, piano 
and theory departments of California 
Christian College, Los Angeles. 


ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Miami Engages Pryor to Lead Series in 


Miami, Fla. 
MIAMI, FLA., May 23.—Arthur Pryor 
has signed a contract for an eighteen 
weeks’ band concert season in Miami 


next year. There are to be twenty-five 
players in the band with Mr. Pryor him- 
self conducting, and a soprano soloist. 


The contract calls for $45,000 in pay- 
ment. Mana Zucca and Mme. Graziani 
presented a group of their pupils in joint 
recital at the Miami Conservatory on a 
recent Saturday. Frances Shelton, pupil 
of Mana Zucca, and Bertha Foster, who 
won first place in the Junior State con- 
tests in St. Petersburg in April, tied for 
first place at the district contest in South 
Carolina. 





Bovton Activities 


May 23 








(enn ce 


Another concert hall will be available 
next spring in the Jewett Repertory 
Theater, now in the process of construc- 
tion on Huntington Avenue, diagonally 
opposite Symphony Hall. This hall will 
be distinct from the theater, and can be 
used at all times for intimate concerts 
and recitals. It will be called Repertory 
Hall, and will seat 450 persons. 

* * * 


Marie Di Pesa, soprano, and Ester 
Ferrabini (Mme. Jacchia), dramatic so- 
prano, will sail for Italy from New York 
on May 24. Mme. Di Pesa will spend 
much of her time in research work and 
study, preparatory to an extensive con- 
cert tour next season. Mme. Jacchia 
will spend her time with relatives in 
Italy. 

* * * 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Mrs. 
William Ellery, violinist, gave a joint 
recital in Brookline on May 15 for the 
benefit of the Brookline Music School. 
Mrs. Ellery was formerly known in the 
concert field as Bessie Bell Collier. With 
Mr. Gebhard at the piano, she displayed 
her former artistry. The artists played 
sonatas by Beethoven and Grieg. 

o * * 

Blanche Dingley Mathews, specialist 
in normal training for piano teachers, 
left on May 18 for the West, where she 
will superintend her summer normal 
classes in Kansas City and Denver. 

& ~ a 


F. Addison Porter presented mem- 
bers of his artist class in a piano recital 
in Huntington Chambers Hall, May 6, 
before a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing. Performers were Freeda Feldman, 
Clara Gerber, Anna McKee, Grace Cro- 
nin, Eunice M. Kiley, Rosa B. Frutman, 
Lillian M. Pride and Minnie C. Wolk. 


* ok * 


Marie Di Pesa, soprano; Alfredo Fon- 
dacaro, pianist; Marjorie Posselt, violin- 
ist, and the Montfort Trio were heard 
at the Tower Court concert, Wellesley 
College, recently. Mme. Di Pesa ap- 
peared in songs by Carissimi, Valle de 
Paz, Hahn, Valverde and Dwight Fiske. 
Alfredo Fondacaro accompanied. Mar- 
jorie Posselt, with Eileen Doherty at the 
plano, gave compositions by Kreisler, 
Rehfeld, Chopin and Hubay. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Giannini and Levitzki to Make Joint 
Appearances 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Mischa 
Levitski, pianist, will give several joint 


recitals next season. On Feb. 8 the 
artists will appear together on the Ober- 
felder course in Denver, and on March 5 
they will share a program of the Unity 
Course of Montclair, N. J. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
LUTHERAN SINGERS 


Oratorio Excerpts Provide 
Interesting List—Club 
Elects Officers 


By Florence M. Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, May 23.—The Greater 
Cleveland Lutheran Chorus under the 
direction of F. W. Strieter gave the 
closing concert of the season in Masonic 
Hall recently. A well chosen group of 
choral numbers and three groups of 
piano solos by the accompanist, Estelle 

Gockel, comprised the program. 
The choral works included three num- 
bers from Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” 


splendidly delivered; four choruses from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and “St. Paul”; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Cherubim Song” No. 3; 
with Liszt’s “Resurrection Chorus” from 
“Christus” as a climax to this splendid 





group. Mr. Strieter has developed 
striking effects in attack and tonal color- 
ing. 


Miss Gockel proved again her gifts as 
a pianist. There was well developed 
technic displayed in volume and beauty 
of tone and distinctive phrasing. A 
Chopin group was particularly admired, 
and two Liszt numbers were given a fine 
performance, also the “Spinning Song” 
from the “Flying Dutchman.” 

The Fortnightly Musical Club held its 
annual meeting in the Dreher recital 
hall recently, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. A. B. 
Schneider; vice-presidents, Mrs. Frances 
Bolton Kortheier and Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley; treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Kapp, and 
secretary, Mrs. J. Powell Jones. Chair- 
men of club sections include Mrs. Harry 
L. Goodbread, active section; Mrs. Lin- 
coln G. Dickey, student and junior sec- 
tions, with Mrs. Ray Finger as assistant 
chairman; Mrs. Arthur Bradley, exten- 
sion section. 





Trio Adds Solos to Ensemble Program 


CHICAGO, May 23.—The Reuter-Same- 
tini-Wallenstein Trio, newly formed this 
season, played at Manitowoc, Wis., 
Thursday evening. In addition to en- 
semble numbers each artist was heard 
in solos. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA #43 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS ,™%: 6°% 


American Organist and Composer 
“Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—Nee 
York Herald Tribune. 

‘“‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap 
plause.’’——New York Sun. 

‘‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’—Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’’—Musical Courter 
CONCERTS: 516 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 


Formerly Concertmaster City Symphony Orchestra 
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James WOoOdSide 


James Woodside 


Jan. 29, 1925. 


“A distinguished and discriminating 
audience gave enthusiastic approval to 
° in the Town 
Hall last night.”"—-New York American, 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Management of JAMES WOODSIDE 





9 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Musicians Cut Capers in Honor 


of Jascha Heifetz 


LMA GLUCK and her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist, recently gave 
a party in the Coffee House in 
honor of Jascha Heifetz, who had 
just attained his American cilizen- 
ship. Samuel Chotzinoff, for many 
years Mr. Zimbalist’s accompanist, 
wrote several sketches for the oc- 
casion, the first of which took place 
in the naturalization office, with 
Walter Damrosch as the stern and 
irate judge and Mme. Gluck, in 
her husband’s best cutaway, as 
Heifetz. As the judge demanded 
the qualification of the applicant, 
Mme. Gluck played a Beethoven 
romance, but the judge snorted and 
the spectators hissed. Finally, 
upon breaking into jazz, the deed 
was done, and to celebrate, the 
real Heifetz and Mischa Levitzki 
played four-handed jazz. Zimbalist 
and Heifetz played the Bach 
Double Concerto and Irving Ber- 
lin and Vincent Youmans accom- 
panied Grace Moore. Polly and 
Gretchen Damrosch enacted a 
burlesque on the Russian invasion, 
and Arthur Samuels, as Michael 
Arlen, and George Becker, as 
Morris Gest, also applied for 
citizenship papers. Among _ the 
guests were Mrs. John Barrymore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Swope, 
Marguerite Namara, Yolanda 
Mér6, Frances Wellman, Sam Ber- 
man, Richard Hale, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Rawlins Cottenet, Julia 
Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch and daughters, Robert Lit- 
tells, Alice Pennington and Neysa 
MecMein. 
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SAVANNAH CLUB SPONSORS ; 
OPERA ARTISTS’ RECITAL 





Easton and De Luca Win Admiration— 
School Pupils Give Operettas and 
Orchestra Makes Bow 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 25.—The Savy- 
annah Music Club presented the last 
concert of its series for this season 
recently, when Florence Easton, so- 
prano, and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera, ap- 
peared in a joint recital at the Audi- 
torium. The artists were given an ova- 
tion, and responded most generously 
with encores. 


Mr. De Lucca gave an aria from the 
“Barber of Seville,’ and Miss Easton 
the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” In 
addition to the solos, the program in- 
cluded two operatic duets. Miss Easton 
sang as one of her encores a composition 
by Wilfrid Pelletier, “In the Dark, in 
the Dew.” Mr. Pelletier was an artis- 
tie accompanist. 

The Music Departments of the Chat- 
ham Junior High School, under the di- 
rection of Claire Emerson, teacher of 
music at the school, performed the 
operetta, “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” The 
35th Street Junior High School pupils, 
under the direction of Mrs. Julian de 
Bruyn Kops, teacher of music, presented 
“The Japanese Girl.” Both works were 
creditably given, the choral work being 
unusually well done. 

The Savannah Public School Orches- 
tra recently made its first appearance 
In concert at the Lawton Memorial. 
lhe orchestra was led by Rudolph Jacob- 
son, and played with fine tone quality 
and rhythm. It was assisted by the 
Male Quartet of the Senior High School, 
under Mrs. Christine Heyward, super- 
visor of music in the High Schools, and 
by several soloists from the schools. One 
of the features of the concert was the 
playing of William Longwater, ten-year- 
old violinist, who showed much pro- 
ficiency. DorA S. MENDEs. 


OSKALOOSA, IoOwA.—The Penn College 
School of Music, of which Charles Grif- 
fith is director, sang Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion” recently under the baton of Helen 
Hogeboom. Soloists were Raymond 
Carr, tenor; Paul Schumann Ray. bari- 
tone; Susan Bender Eddy and Evelyn 
Smith McFadden, sopranos, and Irene 
Hayes McCracken, contralto. Carl 
Woodford was the concertmaster. The 
accompanists were Jennie Fry and 
Madge Garner. 


A Hindu View of Rachmaninoff's Third Concerto 
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By Basanta Koomar Roy 


EW YORK music lovers 
waited long with bated 
breath recently to hear 
Serge Rachmaninoff 
play his own third piano 
concerto with the New 
York Symphony at Carnegie Hall. It 
was played first on a Thursday after- 
noon and again the following evening. 
I had the honor and the pleasure of 
hearing it on both the occasions. 

No doubt to keep the best for the last, 
the concerto was the last thing on the 
program. Mr. Damrosch vacated his 


rostrum and stood on the floor as he 
conducted. He was hidden behind the 
piano, even as his orchestra was quite 
often hidden behind the music of Rach- 
maninoff’s piano. The piano dominated 
the orchestra every time they sang to- 
gether; and yet there was the utmost 
possible friendly cordiality between the 
two. 

I have heard many piano concertos 
with orchestra played by different art- 
ists. But a more soulful melting of 
the music of the piano with the orchestra 
I have never heard before. I never 
imagined that such a thing was even 
possible. I wondered what would hap- 
pen if Rachmaninoff played with Sto- 
kowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra. 

It was possible, perhaps, because the 
music of the orchestra was toned down 
to supreme refinement. Rachmaninoff 
himself is a great conductor. There was 
not a barbaric note. By a strange per- 
mutation and combination of the musical 
notes, even the savage trumpets were 
made to speak a refined musical lan- 
guage. There was strength, but it was 
the strength of musical suppression, 
musical suggestion—in fact, extreme 
musical exuberance on the musical sub- 
conscious plane. 


Music Like Play of Waters 


A few quick passages in the first 
movement mingled and_ intermingled 
with such joyousness that they made me 
think of a gigantic underwater musical 
whirlpool that was circling around with 
gyroscopic velocity and thus struggling 
to express itself in a musical water spout 
of enormous dimension. The struggle of 
the spirit of the whirlpool and the spirit 
of the water spout is terrific indeed. At 
last the musical pillar of water is tri- 
umphant! The musical whirlpool is con- 
quered. It stops functioning, and the 
musical pillar slowly and majestically 
rises above water, joyously kisses the 
skies and bursts forth in a song of 
ecstatic victory. 

The composer-pianist played with his 
characteristic dignity. He sat like a 
Buddha in meditation—quiet and serene. 
Even at intense moments he _ never 
swayed his body with emotion, but oc- 
casionally lifted his head as if to take 
a breath of wind, for his body which 
was submerged in a pool of music! He 
played without any exertion, without 
any bombast, without any eccentricity. 
He played the piano as Chaliapin sings 
or Anna Pavlowa dances. Simplicity 
and intensity «xalted his art. His fin- 




















gers moved like little musical daggers 
punching holes in the bodies of huge 


musical balloons filled with heavenly 
music. ; 
Rachmaninoff’s entire attitude to- 


wards the piano frequently reminded me 
of a master surgeon at a major opera- 
tion. Quickness of intuitive decision:-was 
most happily wedded to immaculately 
consummate execution. 


A Debate Between Piano and Drum 


There is a place in the concerto when 
the piano and the drum talk back and 
forth as if in a heated debate. Then the 
wind instruments join the debate and 
music quivers through the stringed in- 
struments as the softest music of a 
snare drum, then the music settled down 
to a subtle cadence that made my hair 
stand on ends. 

Towards the end the piano and the 
orchestra played with breathless unison. 
The master pianist placed his left foot 
forward and the right back, and for a 
few moments it seemed as if this illus- 
trious Russian pianist was about to fly 
in the sky with his piano borne on the 
wings of his music. The audience became 
excited at such a threat and began to 


beg: “Please do not go away, Master 
Rachmaninoff, leaving us in such a 
musical mood—we all shall suffer so 


much if you go away.” Rachmaninoff’s 
musical ears heard the heart-rending ap- 
peal of this thought of the audience, 
and after a few moments’ tantalizing 
painful musical flirtation with the audi- 
ence, at last the master pianist seemed 
to say, with an emphatic stroke on the 
piano: “Here I stay with you; let the 
gods wait.” 

Conversation 


A Green Room 


After the Friday evening concert I mei 
John McCormack going to the reception 
room of Mr. Rachmaninoff. I asked the 
Irish tenor if he sang Rachmaninoff 
works. 

“Yes, yes,” said the singer with a feel- 
ing of pride in his heart and voice, “I 
sing Rachmaninoff songs all the time. 
And I do not hesitate a moment to say 
that I sang him when he was not sung 
at all in America.” 

“Of all his songs, which one do you 
like best?” 

“Grubelei,”’ was the quick reply, and to 
enlighten my ignorance John McCormack 
began to whistle and hum the tune for 
me. 

In the reception room I said to Rach- 
maninoff, “I think you wrote this con- 
certo especially for yourself.” For this 
compliment of mine I was rewarded with 
a gentle nod and a pleasant smile from 
the great Russian musician. 

“How long ago did you compose this 
concerto of yours?” 

“T do not exactly remember the year 
when I finished this concerto. but I re- 
member that I came to America in 1909 
with it and played it with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra that season.” 

“Of all your piano concertos, which 
one do you like the best?” 

“For mvyself, of course, the third, for 
I am a pianist. Pianistically that is 
the best. In this concerto piano is dis- 
played more than any other instrument. 
In mv other concertos other instruments 
like the violin and the ’cello and the oboe, 
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have field for expression. But my third 
is for the pianist the best.” 

“To whom was this dedicated?” 

“To Josef Hofmann.” 

No doubt then, there end all discus- 
sions.” 

We both laughed simultaneously and 
shook hands in goodbye. 


CONSERVATORY GRADUATES 
HEARD IN RECITAL SERIES 








Syracuse University Presents Students 
in Seven Programs—Chorus and 
Soloists Applauded 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 23.—The 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse Uni- 
versity is bringing an active season to 
a close with a series of seven recitals 
by members of the graduating classes. 

With the exception of one recital, two 
students have shared the programs. 
Those who have been heard are Mar- 
garet Payne, Marian L. Palmer, Ellen 


Waite, Ruth Wheeler, Ruth Scott, 
Esther Van Deusen, Sherman Schoon- 
maker, Cecil Dayton, Max Pecker, 


Rachel Hoole, Helen Riley, Louise Hon- 
singer and John Gehm. The audiences 
have been large. 

Miss Van Deusen has been engaged to 
teach voice at Drew Seminary in Carmel, 
N. Y., next season. 


The Syracuse University Chorus, 
under the leadership of Howard Lyman, 
assisted by Helen Riddell, soprano; Allen 
McQuhae, tenor; Marie Adele Stilwell, 
contralto, and C. Harry Sanford, bass, 
gave a fine concert recently. 

All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








Four 


Bird Sketches 


Suite for Piano by 


R. Deane Shure 


Contents 


1. Bob-o-Link 

2. Red-Winged Blackbird 
3. Purple Finch Linnet 
4. Whip-poor-will 


Price complete $1.00 list 
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“They are gracefully written, and 
will be found valuable for teaching 
purposes." —The Musician (N. Y.) 


“T find the numbers charming and 
grateful, and feel sure that they will 
have the success they undoubtedly 
deserve.”—Edwin Hughes, New York 
City. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forumwriters. Please make 


your letter brief.and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Defends Chopin’s Genius 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
As a regular reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I have been interested from 
week to week in the discussions contained 
in your Open Forum page. In the issue 
of May 9 you published a letter in which 
tho writer unsparingly denounced the 


music of Chopin. This seemed to me 
entirely unjustified. 

This wholesale criticism, it seems, was 
launched after hearing a performance of 
the unimportant Nocturne in E Flat, 
and the writer quoted Rellstab in sup- 
port of his opinions. Rellstab’s criticism 
of Chopin, contrasting him with Field, 
has been quoted by James Huneker in his 
preface to the Joseffy edition of the 
Chopin Nocturnes, to which Mr. Hune- 
ker refers as “a string of antitheses, 
witty but irrelevant.” He also adds 
that, “while Field is often commonplace, 
Chopin never is.” Further, with refer- 
ence to the same Nocturne, “If it is 
played with purity of tone and freedom 
from sentimentalizing it is not nearly as 
banal as it seems.” 

Affected, gushy interpretations, or 
rather misinterpretations, of Chopin are 
largely responsible for the flabby im- 
pressions one sometimes gets of his com- 
positions at recitals. However, one has 
only to listen to Paderewski while he 
recreates some of the Polish composer’s 
great tone poems to realize the manli- 
ness, vigor and artistic dignity of Cho- 
pin. Here is no exploitation of what 
was formerly a novel style of technic, 
nor a sickly sentimentalizing of the love- 
ly lyric themes; they need no artificial 
coloring, for under the han’ of a master 
artist they stand in the clear light of 
their own natural beauty. 

Furthermore, is it not unfair to Chopin 
to take one of his cheapest pieces, criti- 
cize it severely and hold it out as a 
typical work? Anyone acquainted with 
literature knows that Shakespeare would 
suffer considerably if judged in this way. 
The same might be said of Schubert’s 
songs. No one is at his best all of the 
time, and even the greatest composers 
have written pages that are unworthy 
of them. This is because they are human, 
like everybody else. 

In view of this fact, why not simply 
ignore a weak number here and there 
and praise their best efforts? There is 
a greater Chopin, just as there is a 
greater Beethoven. Even the rather 
prosaic Hans von Biilow recognized this. 

For years critics here and there have 
tried to represent Chopin as a drawing- 
room composer, but in the face of all 
their scathing criticism, which at times 
is undoubtedly well meant, pianists from 
Paderewski down to the humblest con- 
servatory student continue to give their 
Chopin groups and their all-Chopin pro- 
grams, and his music is loved by sincere 
musicians everywhere. 

Howarp L. STIMMEL. 

Fargo, N. D., May 21, 1925. 


bd 
Urges Vocal “Unity” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The recent formation of a body of 


recognized and authoritative teachers of 
voice in New York, in an effort to 
“standardize” instruction in singing, 
seems to me to be a very worthy aim. 

I firmly believe in a basic ideal of 
“good” singing. Anyone who has lis- 
tened to Calvé, Destinn, the Sembrich 
of other days—yes, and the Rethberg 
of today—will recognize the true art 
when it is provided. 

What is the secret of the perfect func- 
tioning of the voice, the hair-breadth 
control which releases the tone at the 
exact instant when the breath is at its 
perfect flood to be propelled by the vocal 
cords to the resonance cavities? 

One of the ear-marks of perfect sing- 
ing—I have found it in the art of the 
singers I have enumerated—is an ex- 
quisite “edge,” or so I call it, of tone; 
it marks “release” the sensitive and 
“attack” of the vocal mechanism. 

To those who wish to join all students 
of voice in a world-wide fraternity, I 
would say, seek this before all else. 
Neglect the endless vocalises. If the 
Almighty has not given you a sense of 
pitch, you can’t “place” your tones to 
stay once and for all, as if you were a 


pianoforte with strings. Flexibility, too, 
will come later. 

Concentrate on the single tone instead 
of phrases. When you have learned to 
initiate and release that tone, to color 
it to any emotional expression, to de- 
liver it with a natural and thrilling 
fullness, you may next proceed to your 
phrases. Educational methods to the 
contrary, I believe that one must first 
learn to make letters and then words. 

“VOCALIST.” 

New York, May 22, 1925. 
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Re Booking Methods 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
As I am a concert patron of some 
years’ standing, I was extremely inter- 


ested in the announcement made in 
MUSICAL AMERICA on April 25 of a plan 
by the managers to restrict their local 
bookings. 

There is no doubt a heavy financial 
urge upon the booking people to make 
an effort to cut unnecessary costs. But 
won’t the patron of music suffer? Says 
the statement: “A manager who has 
two prominent sopranos on his list will 
book one the first half of the season and 
the other the second, instead of spread- 
ing both tours over the full season and 
causing unnecessary and unprofitable 
competition.” 

Now, that is scant comfort for the 
lover of music who lives far from the 
centers of such activity. He can’t con- 
sole himself with hearing only half as 
many artists in a season, can he? 

F. J. 

Dubuque, Iowa, May 25, 1925. 

es 
Was Beethoven a Piano Master? 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Possibly at some time during their 

lives pianists will give up playing the 

works of Ludvig van Beethoven. Merely 


because at the time that Beethoven wrote 
there were very few composers who 
knew how to put notes on paper, he at- 
tained an eminence that he certainly did 
not deserve. People say that there is 
so much “nobility” and “dignity” in Bee- 
thoven’s works. What bosh! Beethoven’s 


piano music is muddy and conspicuous 
for its lack of knowledge of that instru- 
ment. Besides, suppose there is nobility 
in his compositions. Is there anything 
that one tires of so quickly as nobility? 

Beethoven is always out in the woods 
communing with nature, with his hands 
clasped behind his back and his great 
head thrown forward in thought. Often 
he ponders so long over what he will 
say that he says nothing at all and 
takes his time about saying it. 

One or two all-Beethoven piano pro- 
grams were presented in New York this 
past season. To sit through one as I 
did (merely to form character), was 
somewhat akin to eating a dinner which 
was composed of seven courses, each a 
beefsteak larger than the preceding. 
The net result, of course, was acute in- 
digestion. Surely Beethoven is the only 
man who would fly into a “fury over a 
lost farthing.” WILLIAM REIPs. ~ 

New York City, May 23, 1925. 


eB 
Piano Suffrage 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I say a few words in answer to 
a recent letter in the Open Forum, “Can 
Women Play Piano?” 
It has been my opportunity to hear. 


most of the great pianists of the present, 
including most of the great women, ex- 
cept Carrefo. 

In my opinion it is not a question of 
sex, but, as a great many others have 
said, “talent and work,” and, above all, 
work. 

From the large number of women art- 
ists, let me name four: Samaroff, Ney, 
Rivé-King and Bloomfield Zeisler, any of 
whom may rival any pianist of the op- 
posite sex. ELMER C. Poss. 

Metamora, Mich., May 20, 1925. 





WIcHITA, KAN.—The Wichita Musical 
Club celebrated its thirty-third anniver- 
sary with a banquet in the Hotel Broad- 
view, when Mrs. Higginson, president, 
outlined the Club’s history, aims and 
accomplishments. Piano pupils of Irene 
Shockley appeared recently in a recital 
in the Y. W. C. A. Betty Weaver, 
pupil of Mrs. E. Higginson, was pre- 
sented in a piano recital at which Ted 
Weaver, a pupil of George Tack, con- 
tributed a flute solo. T. L. KRess. 
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PIANO MUSIC 


Its Composers and Characteristics 


By Clarence C. Hamilton, A.M. 
Prof. of Music, Wellesley College 


Price, $2.00 Net 
(Published May 21, 1925) 
In this book Prof. Hamilton surveys the history of piano music, describing the early claviers 


and the evolution of the piano therefrom; the gradual progress of piano music from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth to the present day, and the contributions towards its growth, fully illustrated 





and an analytie mind. 


who knows to the many students of song 


YOUR VOICE AND YOU 
(What the Singer Should Do) 


By Clara Kathleen Rogers 
(Clara Doria) 


Price $1.75 Net 


The author here sums up her study of what the singer should do—the fruitage of fifty years of 
rich experience as a singer, teacher and musician, gifted with the faculty of keen observation 
The book is therefore a direct, practical and compact message from one 
who are eager 
achievement of free and beautiful vocal utterance. 


to know; and its purpose is the 





modern symphony. 
Prof. Gehrkens’ Fundamentals. 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price $1.50 Net 
Second year of A Study Course in Music Understanding 


This new manua. of music appreciation leads the student step by step from folksong to the 
It presupposes an understanding of the subjects so luminously treated in 
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ELIZABETH 


GUTMAN 


TRIUMPHS 
AS SOLOIST 


WITH CASELLA 
IN ROME 


a% 
% 


Photo by Hulmes 1. Mette 


Il Tivere—Rome 
April 10th 


In the afternoon, yester- 
day, was held a concert of 
religious music in Sala 
Sgambati. The ‘“Stabat 
Mater” aroused in the 
audience intense commo- 
tion and was vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

The soprano, Elizabeth 
Gutman, sang very, very 
well. The orchestra was 
directed by the illustrious 
Casella. 


* * * 


Il Messagero—Rome 
April 10th 


Today at Teatro Odes- 
chalchi will be a repetition 
of the Stabat of Pergolesi 








with La Gutman in soprano 
role directed by Casella 
which yesterday scored a 
tremendous, magnificent 
success at Sala Sgambati. 


* * * 


La Giornale d’Italia 
April 10th 


The Stabat Mater was 
noteworthy for the beauty 
of the music itself and the 
perfection of its execution. 
La Gutman endowed in ad- 
dition with a voice sweet, 
vibrant, but never piercing, 
sang with warm sentiment 
La Sonata Sopra Mana of 
Monteverdi accompanied by 
orchestra and other re- 
ligious songs for which 
Casella at the piano ac- 
companied the distin- 
guished singer. 
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| Golden Era of England’s Music Recalled 


in | ercentenary of Orlando Gibbons 
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[Continued from page 5] 





style, Gibbons remained steadfast in his 
love for polyphony. 

Though he perhaps did not scale such 
heights of emotional sublimity as did 
Pureell, there is more variety of style 
in his works than in those of any of 
his immediate fellow-composers, such as 
Byrd, Bull, Morley, Weelkes or John 
Dowland. His “Service in F” is con- 
sidered among the best of all Anglican 
ones: massive, melodious and strong 
from beginning to end. Like Purcell, 
he was blessed with a touch of English 
hardness and boldness, yet his work was 
not without beauty and tenderness. One 
glance at “O Lord, in Thy Wrath Re- 
buke Me Not” is proof positive of this. 

The secular vocal music of Byrd is a 
strange instance of the limitations of a 
great composer, but Gibbons was more 
suecessful in his songs. The reason is a 
simple one, for Gibbon, like the greatest 
song writers of the nineteenth century, 
chose only words within his personal 
sphere, utterly congenial to his moods. 
He realized, as Byrd did not, that he was 
not the sort of person to write inspiring- 
ly upon “Amarillis Dancing in Green.” 

It is the same fine thread of distinc- 
tion which makes Schumann’s songs 
more powerful than those of Schubert, 
and those of Hugo Wolf more sincere 
than Robert Franz’s lieder. Gibbons’ 
“Dainty Fine Bird That Art Encaged” 
is one of the most exquisite unions of 
words and music ever conceived. Then, 
to, there were great poets in those days, 
as in the “Sturm und Drang” period in 
Germany when Schubert and Schumann 
were writing. Surely Heine and Eichen- 
dorff were not more useful to the com- 
posers of their era than were Shakes- 
peare and Ben Jonson to their contem- 
poraries! 


“Cryes of London” 


One of the most curious of all Gibbons’ 
works is a six-part production entitled 
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“The Cryes of London.” It is a quaint 
experiment. of a _ tentatively realistic 
nature, involving mild attempts at pro- 
gram music. It is written for strings, 
and yet an old historian calls it a “bur- 
lesque madrigal,” which signifies that 
perhaps parts of it were sung. It may 
be that this was a foreshadowing of 
Vaughan Williams’ famous “London” 
Symphony, in which there are street 
cries, poverty and hunger songs heard 
above the quiet brooding of the Thames. 


It is easy to see that Orlando’s clavier 
works are better than those for strings 
by examining the “Parthenia,” in which 
he has a pavane, two gagliardas, one of 
which is the “Queene’s Commande,” a 
delightful air with variations, and his 
famous “Woods so Wilde.” In the dance 
tunes he reveals a wonderful rhythmic 
sense, combined with all of the curious 
contrapuntal conceits of his time. His 
themes are essentially diatonic. There 
are some clever imitations and other 
polyphonic devices, but his melodies 
usually move in scale-like progressions. 


Bull on the other hand, used arpeggios 
in his themes quite frequently, for he 
was a reckless fellow, known as the 
“daring virtuoso”! Quite different he 
was, too, from Byrd, the austere and 
angular genius who so heartily hated 
the public that welcomed him as a per- 
former. But of the three Gibbons had 
the strongest instrumental style. His 
writing was so massive that it reached 
far beyond his instrument. It was much 
too solid for the simple virginal. What 
he should have had was a concert grand 
piano at his agile finger tips! 

Nevertheless he accomplished a great 
deal within the limitations of the instru- 
ments at his command and a short life 
in which to work. On the day after 
Whitsunday, just three hundred years 
ago, he was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral, where a monument to his 
memory has since been placed. 

Though he is not to be mentioned in 





the same breath with Purcell and Han- 
del, Palestrina and Bach, he is to be 
remembered as one of the most 
exquisite little masters of Elizabethan 
England. Few ccmposers of his day 
had his ability to write equally well for 
voice and instrument. His “Fantasie 
for Three Viols” is one of the most in- 
teresting pieces of early chamber music. 
Virginal, organ, voice and viol were all 
within his power. 

Even if one had never heard any of 
Gibbons’ madrigals or anthems, there 
is enough romantic appeal about the 
very brief sketches of his life to make 
him live vividly. Not alone a madrigal- 
ist and virginalist, a courtier and Can- 
terbury organist—besides all this Or- 
lando was an intimate of kings and 
queens and poets. 

As for his financial status, he was 
(alack a day!) the father of seven 
children. Small wonder, then, that he 
was withal a very good business man 
and knew how to strike a bargain! In 
proof of this one has only to read the 
one priceless letter of Gibbons which has 
been preserved in the archives of West- 
minster Abbey, addressed to the treas- 
urer of the Abbey, asking him to pay the 
organ tuner. 

“Mr. Ireland,” it reads, “I know this 
bill to be very reasonable, for I have 
already cut him off ten shillings, there- 
fore I pray despathe him, for he hath 
delt honestly with ye church. Soe shall 
I rest your servant.” 

HELEN M. MILLER. 


Will of Aged Recluse Bequeaths $60,000 
to Unknown Orchestra Leader 


PEORIA, ILL., May 23.—Because the 
only pleasure she ever had in her life 
came from hearing her first jazz band, 
Mrs. Salina Tipton, who was a recluse 
for more than twenty years, and died 
recently at the age of ninety-one, made 
Paul Ash, jazz symphony bandsman, 
whom she has never seen, the sole heir 
of a $60,000 estate. There is nearly 
$16.500 in Liberty bonds and property 
at Olathe, Kan., said to be worth about 
$50.000. <A friend brought a portable 
radio set to her cabin, and she heard 
Mr. Ash conduct from a Chicago station 
A few days later she died, and on her 
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death bed directed that, since she had no 

relatives, her estate should be a reward 

for the greatest happiness she ever had. 
PAUL J. PIRMANN. 





Spalding Heard with Indianapolis Chorus 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 23.—The final con- 
cert of the season was given by the 
Indianapolis Teachers’ Chorus recently 
in Caleb Mills Hall, with Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, as assisting artist in the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in A Minor, Tar- 
tini’s ““Pastorale” and Couperin’s “‘Chan- 
son Louis XIII and Pavane,” as well as 
a half-dozen encores. André Benoist con- 
tributed sympathetic accompaniments. 
The chorus gave several groups by Han- 
del, Schubert, German and Harris. Mrs. 
Frank T. Edenharter was at the piano. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Casts and Operas for Baden- 
Baden 


HE operas and some of the art- 

ists participating in the Baden- 
Baden Mozart Festival, from Aug. 
15 to Sept. 9, are announced by 
Jules Daiber, manager of the fes- 
tival. In “The Magic Flute” Ed- 
ward Lankow, bass; Hallie Stiles 
and Lucille Chalfant, sopranos, 
will be heard. “Don Giovanni” 
will be given by a cast including 
George Meader, tenor, and Editha 
Fleischer, soprano, both of the 
Metropolitan. The “Marriage of 
Figaro” will include Raymonde 
Delounois, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, Franz Egenieff of 
the Berlin Opera and Helen Kan- 
ders. Two artists to appear in 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” are Dominico 
Spada of Rome and Clytie Hine, 
soprano, who has been heard with 
the Hinshaw Opera Company. The 
remaining work in the répertoire 
is “Escape from the Seraglio.” 
“Figaro” and “Cosi Fan Tutte will 
be conducted by Prof. Krasselt of 
Karlsruhe. 


dre Announced 
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SEATTLE CONCERTS 
REVEAL FINE TASTE 


Clubs and Guest Artists Are 
Heard in Programs 
of Culture 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, May 23.—Two of a series of 
four violin concerts by Peter Merem- 
blum were given recently in the Olympic 
Hotel. The first program was all of 
German music, including the Bach So- 
nata in B Minor. The second concert 
brought forth compositions of Debussy 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Daquin-Manen, 
Sarasate and Bazzini. John Hopper and 
Bertha Poncey Dow, pianists, assisted. 

The Sigma Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha, 
University of Washington, presented 
Florence Beeler, mezzo-contralto, and 
John Hopper, pianist, in recital in the 
University Methodist Church. 

The Flonzaley Quartet appeared under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
playing Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat 
Major as their principal number. The 
personnel of the quartet was: Adolfo 
Betti and Karl Kraeuter, violins; Feli- 
cien d’Archambeau, viola, and Iwan 
d’Archambeau, ’cello. 

The third annual concert of the Jun- 
ior Amphion Society, under Arville Bel- 
stad, was given in First Methodist 
Church with Mrs. Lou Staude, soprano, 
and Ruth Wohlgamuth, pianist, assist- 
ing. 

Members of the Thursday Music Club 
gave a program in the New Washington 
Hotel assisted by George Kirchner, ’cel- 
list. Those who participated were Mrs. 
La Forrest Efaw, Mrs. E. T. Pope, Jr., 
Mrs. L. L. Larson, Mrs. Virgil Han- 
cock, Mrs. Morgan Johnson, Mrs. Al- 
bert Parks, Mrs. Wendell Dagget, Car- 
men Frye, Gladys Wheeler and Helen 
Grant Holland. 

Hattie Edenholm presented advanced 
pupils in a recital of interest, when 
Dorothy Hollinger, Ruth Condit Gere, 
Martha Jensen, Faith Nicholson, Thel- 
ma Kobel, Edward Bishop, Myrtle Daw- 
son and Wilbur Johnson appeared. 

The third annual spring concert of 
the Philomel Club. with R. H. Kendrick 
leading the chorus, was given in Roose- 
velt High school, the program consisting 
entirely of compositions by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, assisted by Mr. Cad- 
man and Princess Tsianina, soprano. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
presented by the Men’s Club of the Ply- 
mouth Church recently. 

The all-city grade school orchestral 
concert was held in Roosevelt High 
School, under Edwin C. Knutzen. So- 
loists were Saralette Grodstein, violin; 
William Montgomery, trombone; Fred- 
wick Pinney, cornet; Eileen Ellis, harp; 
Duane Robinson, flute; Zelma Spigel- 
man, ’cello; Marguerite Jane Fussel- 
man, piano and George Miller, xylo- 
phone. 

Everhardt Armstrong gave a lecture 
on H. L. Mencken as the first of a series 
of three, presented by William B. Mc- 
Curdy. 





Lewiston Welcomes Guest Singers 


LEWISTON, ME., May 23.—A musical 
event of the season was the concert 
given in the Lewiston Armory under the 
auspices of the Orpnheon Club. The 
artists were Mario Chamlee, tenor, and 
Léon Rothier, bass, with Frederick Pers- 
son as accompanist. The program con- 
tained five operatic arias and a duet. 


Choral numbers were given by the “Qing Women a Chance 


Orpheon Club, with Yvonne Reny as ac- 
companist. Mr. Chamlee’s contributions 
included “O Paradiso” from “Aida”; a 
Spanish serenade, “Paquita”; Tosti’s 
“Parted”; LaForge’s “Song of the 
Open”; a group in French and one in 
English. Mr. Rothier sang an aria 
from “La Juive,” the “Valse Infernal” 
and the “Calf of Gold” from “Faust.” 
The most popular Orpheon number was 
“Marchita.” ALICE Frost LorpD. 


FLEMINGTON CHOIRS SING 


Thirtieth Anniversary of Children’s 
School Is Celebrated 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., May 23.—The 
Flemington Children’s Choir School cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary in the 
Presbyterian Church recently, when it 
graduated a class of twenty young 
choristers into the chorus of the alumni, 
which admits them to membership in the 
upper choirs of the town. 

Hundreds were unable to gain admis- 
sion to the church for this event. Organ 
preludes were played by George Krauer. 
Grace Leeds Darnell played the opening 
of the processional, “Brightly Gleams 
Our Banner,” written by her for the 
choir graduations and sung annually 
The full choir numbered more than 300. 

The children’s choir and the class of 
1925 had the first half of the program 
and the alumni the last half. Music by 
Handel, Mendelssohn and Parker was 
sung by the children. Carol McNally 
was the solo prize winner of the class. 
receiving a gold medal. The Alumni 
Choir sang Roger’s “Seek Him That 
Maketh the Seven Stars,” with Kath- 
erine Garris Pedrick, class of 1924, at 
the organ. and Norman Landis, organ- 
ist of the Presbyterian Church, as leader. 

The Fidelitas Prize. which entitles 
the chorister to have his name on the 
distinguished service tablet, was pre- 
sented to Dorothy Holjes, president of 
the senior class. 

In recognition of the work of the 
founders. Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, 
Bessie Richardson Hopewell and Col. 
Arthrr Foran, officer of the Port of 
New York and a resident of Flemington. 
presented over $600 in gold from the 
community. E. V. F. V. 











Choral Club and Pianist Are Heard in 
Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 23.—Irene Kahn 
recently appeared in a piano recital in 
Unity Hall. A large audience welcomed 
her in an interesting program made up 
of compositions by Rameau, Couperin, 
Bach-Liszt, Chopin, Brahms, Granados, 
Albeniz, Arnold Bax and Paganini-Liszt. 
The Choral Club of Hartford, conducted 
by Ralph L. Baldwin, gave the second 
concert of its eighteenth season in Foot 
Guard Hall. An enthusiastic audience 
greeted this club, which consists of 
eighty men. The assisting artist was 
Susanna Dercum. Wesley Howard, a 
former member, now in New York, also 
appeared as soloist. The accompanist 
was Marshall Seeley. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan. was reengaged for a_ re- 
cital in Harrisburg, Pa., on the evening 
of May 8. Other engagements listed for 
May were in Holyoke, Mass.; Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Hartford, Conn.; Keene, N. H.; 
Troy, N. Y., Brooklyn and Evanston. 
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Goldie Gross, Cellist 


CHICAGO, May 23.—Goldie Gross, 
young Chicago ’cellist who has been 
steadily widening the circle of her musi- 
cal acquaintances through appearances 
of many sorts, recently made a plea for 
more liberal opportunities for women to 
play in symphony orchestras. For four 
years she trained under Frederick Stock 
in the Civic Orchestra of Chicago. In 
that time she found that of the positions 
open to the young symphonic players 
through this connection, twenty went to 
young men where one would go to a girl. 

This artist finds that all kinds of 
good music, and all kinds of audiences 
are worth while. She started out in 
New York as a child “prodigy,” being 
billed as “the youngest living concert 
cellist.” 

Coming to Chicago five years ago, she 
continued to make public appearances. 
Miss Gross’s concert work has taken her 
into Chautauqua and Lyceum, into the 
symphony concert hall, the private reci- 
She has 
played in large cities and in small, be- 
fore old and young. 

In one matter Miss Gross is inclined 
to raise an objection. People mis- 
pronounce her name, and mistake her 
nationality. “I am of Scandinavian de- 
scent.” she says. “My mother was 
Swedish, and my father Norwegian. I 
am not German and I am not Jewish, 
and while I admire the artistic qualities 
of both races, and I myself am an 
American, yet I also prize my Norse 
descent. And my name is not nronounced 
‘Groce.’ It is ‘Grawss,’ and rhymes with 
moss and boss and gloss!” 


Enlarged Theater Orchestra Concludes 
Detroit Series 


DETROIT, May 23.—Eduard Werner 
concluded the Capitol Symphony concerts 
on a recent Sunday, providing the most 
ambitious and best programs of the 
series. For this occasion the personnel 
was increased to 100, making possible a 


poem, “Don Juan.” Tchaikovsky’s Over- 
ture, “1812,” was graphically presented, 
and the remainder of the offerings were 
treated in a like manner. These in- 
cluded MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” 
played by the strings alone; the “Valse 
Triste” of Sibelius, Jarnefelt’s ‘“Prae- 
ludium” and _ Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture. Mr. Werner has accomplished 
an important educational work, as well 
as providing delightful musical enter- 
tainment for a large number of persons 
who patronized the motion pictures 
which followed his programs. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


CLUBS’ PRESIDENT HONORED 


Dallas Federation Holds Annual Lunch- 
eon and Gives Program 


DALLAS, TEX., May 23.—The Dallas 
Federation of Music Clubs honored its 
president, Mrs. Charles D. Browder, at 
the annual luncheon in the Jefferson 
roof garden. One hundred and fifty- 
five members and guests were present. 
Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, chairman of 
the program committee, was toast- 
mistress, and Cora E. Behrends offered 
the invocation. Mesdames John F. 
Lyons, national president; Frank H. 
Blankenship, national corresponding 
secretary, and R. T. Skiles, retiring 
State president, made brief speeches. 

The Cecilian Club, conducted by 
Frank Renard and accompanied by Miss 
Renard, sang choral numbers. The 
Music Study Club gave a mock ten-piano 
number on toy pianos, led by Ruth Penni- 
man, soprano. The Davies Club pre- 
sented a Japanese choral number, with 
Ruth Hudson in costume as _ soloist. 
George Ashley Brewster, representing 
the Music Teachers’ Association, and 
Mrs. J. H. Cavender, as representative 
of the Schubert Choral, gave humorous 
addresses. An enormous diploma pre- 
sented by the Organists’ Guild contained 
many severe “requirements.” The Mo 
zart Choral Club, Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church Choir and the Mabel 
Williams Confederate Choir combined 
forces, presenting their leader, Earle 
D. Behrends, in two vocal numbers. 
Humorous numbers were given by the 
Wednesday Morning Choral, under Mrs. 
O. L. Me-Knight, and the Mickwitz Club. 

The McKnight silver loving cup, of- 
fered to the club having best attendance 
throughout the year and the best re- 
ports, was again won by the Mickwitz 
Club. A summary of the year’s work 
by Mrs. Browder showed eighty-seven 
community, sixty-seven “good cheer” and 
forty-six educational programs given by 
the clubs. Forty-seven scholarships were 
awarded. CorA E,. BEHRENDS. 








Tenor Scores in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 23.—Maurice 
Tyler, tenor, gave a recital for the 
Women’s Club recently, with Mrs. Gus- 
tav A. Kluenter at the piano. The pro- 
gram consisted of Italian, French and 
English songs, sung with beauty of tone 
and diction. Among the best numbers 
were “The Last Hour” by Kramer and 
“The Blind Ploughman” by Clark. 

L. F. GRUNER. 
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17 Music Week Celebrations Make Big Period of Song 
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ORE reports of Music Week cele- 

brations in the United States have 
been received by MUSICAL AMERICA. The 
full quota of cities, with some exceptions, 
has now virtually been heard from. In 
some cases it was impossible to print 
the matter submitted in full, owing to 
space considerations. There seems little 
reason to doubt that this year’s second 
country-wide week of song exceeded any 
former period in the enthusiasm and co- 


operation of participating groups. Re- 
ports from additional cities follow: 


Yale and New Haven Celebrate 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 23.—More 
than 30,000 citizens attended the forty- 
six concerts given during Music Week, 
under the direction of Marion Wickes 
Fowler, Max Leichter, W. G. Day, Mrs. 
Clarence Bolmer, Rudolph Steinert, Mrs. 
Otis Bunnell and Edward Leopold. An 
outstanding feature was the opening 
concert of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, David Stanley Smith, conduc- 
tor. The Yale Glee Club and the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, directed by Marshall 
Bartholomew, gave a_ concert with 
Charles Kullman, tenor soloist. An in- 
ternational Concert was given under the 
leadership of Karl Diehl in Dorscht Hall, 
and included groups of French, German, 
Lithuanian, Negro and Swedish musi- 
cians. A program by local composers, 
a costume recital by the St. Ambrose 
Musie Club and a two-piano concert by 
Bruce and Rosalind Simonds and a big 
Community Sing completed the main 
activities. 


Sedalia Has Varied Programs 


SEDALIA, Mo.,; May 20.—Music Week 
festivities reachéd their height here on 
May 7 in the presentation of two per- 
formances of “The Mikado” by the Helen 
G. Steele Music Club, under the direc- 
tion of Rywel C. Rowland, director and 
music critic of Pueblo, Colo. The Sedalia 
Theater orchestra, assisted by Alberta 
7 at the piano, handled the score 
ably. 

“Musicsin the Home” night aroused 
much enthusiasm, with programs at 
private houses and prizes given by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The High School 
Trio, including Alice Metcalf and Sue 
Phelan, violins, and LaRue Johnson, 
piano, claimed the first prize. 

W. B. Hert’s violin ensemble class was 
heard on the Sedalia Theater program 
and gave an ensemble violin recital in 
the First Christian Church. The local 
bands gave free concerts in the park 
and business district and all the civic 
clubs featured musical programs at their 
weekly luncheons. A Union vesper ser- 
vice in the Liberty Theater Sunday 
afternoon proved a fitting close to the 
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week of music. Mabel DeWitt gave 
special numbers on the organ, and a pro- 
gram of orchestra ensembles, vocal solos, 
instrumental solos, duets and trios was 
given under the direction of Stanley 
Shaw. LOUISE DONNELLY. 


South Carolina Industrial District 
Aids 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 23.—Music 
Week, under the auspices of Mrs. John 
McHardy Mauldin, opened this year with 
the presentation of the First Presby- 
terian Church Choir, greatly augmented, 
in Gaul’s “Holy City,” Lawrence Nilson 
conducting. Members of the Greenville 
Music Club gave a program of original 
compositions and the Greenville Woman’s 
College presented Hugh Giles and Max 
Collins, pupils of George Schaefer and 
J. Oscar Miller, in a recital. The Parker 
School District, which is under the direc- 
tion of the Cotton Mills, gave a fine pro- 
gram under the supervision of Mrs. E. 
Bell, and in the evening the Hejas Band 
gave a concert in the City Park, A. J. 
Garing conducting. High school con- 
tests and Y. W. C. A. events also added 
interest to the occasion. 


Florida Mayor Opens Week 


Fort PIERCE, FLA., May 20.—Music 
Week closed with the martial notes of 
the bugle and the thrilling roll of drums 
as the American Legion paraded the 
streets in full uniform. Sunday, at each 
of the churches, music and its relation 
to the church was a prominent part of 
the morning service. Sunday afternoon 
the band played an all-American pro- 
gram. Music, instrumental and vocal, 
was furnished by the club at the weekly 
lunches of every civic body in the city. 
Special programs were given by two 
music dealers and on Wednesday the 
club gave its annual open meeting. The 
only civic musicale in the State was 
sponsored by the city officials and the 
program was opened by the Mayor, who 
had issued an official proclamation de- 
claring Music Week and asking the co- 
operation of the citizens. The Girls’ 
Glee Club sang two numbers on the pro- 
gram. 


Lewiston and Auburn Celebrate 


LEWISTON, ME., May 23.—Music Week 
closed in Lewiston and Auburn with a 
program given at the Bates College 
Chapel, where, under the direction of 
Edwin L. Goss, the church choirs of the 
two cities performed oratorio numbers. 
Eva F. Spear, Mrs. E. H. Carritt, Al- 
phonse W. Cote and Avard Richan were 
soloists, and Gladys C. White and Wil- 
fred Tremblay, organists. A group of 
nearly seventy children from the public 
schools participated, under the direction 
of Supervisor of Music George W. 
Horne. An operatic program was given 
in Lewiston City Hall by pupils of 
Roberto Vanni. The band of the 103rd 
Infantry, National Guard. was stationed 
in Auburn, with Harry C. Hobbs, war- 
rant officer, as leader. 


Galesburg Hears Little Symphony 


GALESBURG, ILL., May 21.—A Music 
Week event was the matinée concert 
given before 3500 school children. by the 
Little Symphony of Chicago, George 
Dasch, conductor, followed by a concert 
by the same organization for the general 
public as the fifth number on the all-star 
artists’ course, under the auspices of 
the Galesburg Civic Music Association. 
Throughout the week there were numer- 
ous concerts, recitals and music pro- 
grams given at the Knox Conservatory of 
Music. the Maude Alma Main School of 
Fine Arts. the Lombard School of Music 
and also by a number of the teachers. 
The various churches stressed the value 
of music. The Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions 
and Exchange Clubs had special music 
progams and newspapers printed many 
articles emphasizing the idea “Give 
More Thought to Music.” 


Hillsboro 


HILLSBORO, TEX., May 20.—Music Week 
was sponsored by the MacDowell Club. 
Mrs. A. B. Calder acted as chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. Clyde Tyson from the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Programs were given by the musical and 
literary clubs, schools, churches and 
music teachers. 


Georgia Towns Celebrate 


ROME, GA., May 21.—Music Week was 
opened with a program by a chorus of 
seventy-five voices, under the direction 
of Mrs. Frederic E. Vaissiere, assisted 
by Louise Bennett, soprano; J. O. Carter, 
Jr., tenor, and Mrs. William O. Tarpley, 
accompanist. The Junior Music Study 
Club, Mrs. W. P. Harbin, junior direc- 
tor, presented the operetta “The Golden 
Whistle,” followed by a miscellaneous 
program by club members, the orchestra 
and chorus, and the _ Potter-Spiker 
Players of Atlanta gave a spectacular 
performance in the City Auditorium. 
Other concerts were given by the Rome 
Symphony Orchestra, Paul Nixon, con- 
ductor; Miriam Reynolds, pianist; Ar- 
thur Sackett Talmadge, violinist, and 
the Lindale Massachusetts Mills Band, 
under Paul Nixon. The observance was 
under the direction of the Rome Music 
Study Club, Mrs. William Wyatt, gen- 
eral chairman. 

National Music Week in College Park 
was under the direction of the Music 
Club, with Mrs. Clarence Wall chairman. 
The public school presented a play, fea- 
turing music, and the Junior Music Club 
gave a concert with Dorothy McGee and 
Florence Golson. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the week was the pageant “Music 
in America,” written and directed by 
Mrs. Hugh Couch, president of the 
Music Club, given as the closing pro- 
gram. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Pennsylvania College Concerts 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., May 23.—The 
outstanding event of Music Week was a 
fine concert by the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Other concerts of the week were given 
by the Penn State Band in the Depart- 
ment of Military Science and Tactics 
and by the combined Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs and the Penn State Choral 
Club. 


Beaumont Has Convention 


BEAUMONT, TEY., May 20.—Beaumont’s 
fourth annual Music Week began April 
24 and continued through May 2. More 
than 100 programs were presented. The 
last days of the week were given over 
to the entertainment of the foremost 
musicians of the State in attendance 
here at the tenth annual convention of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
featured by the presence of Mrs. John 
F. Lyons, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Beaumont’s 
Music Week was sponsored by the city 
music commission, with N. P. Erwin as 
president; Mrs. Frank Higgins, vice- 
president, and Hazel Harned, secretary. 
The committee of general arrangements 
for the week was composed of Lena 
Milam, Gladys Harned and Mrs. Alfred 
Jones. 

An outstanding feature was the dem- 
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onstration of public school music begin- 
ning with the work of baby hands and 
extending through that of the high school 
symphony orchestras, the personality be- 
hind this being Mrs. Lena Milam, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 
One program was devoted to composi- 
tions of Texas composers, including per- 
formances by a festival chorus under the 
direction of Ellison van Hoose of Hous- 
ton. Radio played an important part in 
the fourth annual Music Week here, pro- 
grams being broadcast daily from Mag- 
nolia station. 


Easton Has Community Event 


EASTON, PA., May 23.—Music Week 
was featured by a recital for the High 
School by Earle Laros, pianist; a musical 
evening for the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, at which the High School Band 
played, the High School Glee Club sang 
and Esther Yerger gave several piano 
numbers; and a community concert ar- 
ranged by James Beam, supervisor of 
music. Assisting artists were Thomas 
Yerger, organist; Henry V. Shelly, pian- 
ist; Harvey Freeman, violinist; George 
Labarre, violinist; Wilfred Freeman, 
pianist; Rebekah Beam, contralto; and 
the Woman’s Club Chorus, under the 
leadership of Mrs. George Macan. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


Cairo Citizens Cooperate 


CatRO, ILL., May 23.—The Association 
of Commerce presented a celebration of 
Music Week with programs in the high 
school gymnasium attended by several 
thousand. Choruses by massed choirs 
of the city, exhibitions of music of public 
schools, programs by the Pythian Band 
and the Egyptian Serenaders, and solos 
by Grace Wheeler Warren, violinist; 
Marguerite Gotthardt, soprano, and 
Joseph McNulty, tenor, were heard dur 
ing the week. The papers published 
during the week reviews of recent mu- 
sical books in the public library, written 
by prominent local musicians. 


San José Groups Appear 


SAN JOSE, CAL, May 20.—Concerts 
in the parks, various institutions, clubs, 
“movie” houses and schools with promi- 
nent local musicians as soloists and music 
by radio were heard here during Music 
Week. The Richards’ Glee Club gave a 
splendid concert at the State Teachers’ 
College Auditorium, assisted by Kajatan 
Attl, solo harpist of the San Francisco 
Symphony. The club sang under the 
direction of Dr. Charles M. Richards. 
The Elks’ Concert Orchestra gave an 
interesting program, and Berdice Blye, 
pianist, appeared in recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Pupils of Maude 
Caldwell, pianist; Lulu Pieper, soprano; 
Marjory M. Fisher, viclinist, and other 
prominent music studios gave programs 
for charitable institutions. William 
Lawrence, manager of Wiley B. Allen’s 
Music House, was general chairman of 
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ORATORIO FEATURE OF CHICAGO’S LIST 





Singers and Players of Instru- 
ments Complete Week’s 
Calendar 


By Eugene Stinson 

CuHIcaGo, May 23.—A few events this 
week emphasized the lull which annually 
precedes the spring center of Chicago’s 
concert calendar, the Evanston Festival. 

“St. Paul” was sung in Orchestre Hall 
on May 17 by the Chicago Lehrerchér, 
an organization of 100 teachers in Ger- 
man Lutheran parochial schools of this 
city. Some 200 young girls from the 
same schools assisted the chorus on this 
occasion. The performance was con- 
sidered one of the most important ora- 
torio events of the year and was con- 
ducted by George L. Tenney, who had 


hurriedly assumed his duties on the: 


death of Hans Biedermann shortly be- 
fore the scheduled concert. The soprano 
soloist was Lucie Westen of the Chicago 
Opera, who distinguished herself as an 
oratorio artist of the finest quality. 
Ethel Carlman sang “But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own.” B. Fred Wise 
sang the tenor solos with admirable 
artistry, a fine style and consummate 


use of a beautiful voice. George F. 
Gordon, bass, sang authoritatively. 

Pansy Jacobs Liberfarb was heard in 

iano recital in the Playhouse on May 17 
a a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Brahms’ C Major Sonata and some Liszt 
pieces were among the imposing items 
on her program, an“ the young musician 
acquitted herself of it in a fine, well 
equipped and individual style. 

Gladys Swarthout sang in Orchestra 
Hall on May 19 as part of an entertain- 
ment given under the auspices of the 
Loyola University. Her voice is one of 
the most beautiful mezzo-sopranos in 
the country, as her appearances this past 
season with the Chicago Opera conclu- 
sively showed. The young Chicagoan 
makes a very interesting concert soloist. 
Walter Keller, organist, and George 
Hrusa, a gifted young violinist, also 
were heard. 

The male chorus cf the Central Church 
sang in Kimball Hall on May 19, led by 
Daniel Protheroe. Helen Protheroe Ax- 
tell, soprano, was soloist in a program 
earnestly and well presented. 


The commencement concert of the 
Columbia School of Music was given in 
Orchestra Hall on May 20, with Ludwig 
Becker conducting the school orchestra. 
Nita Clay and Charlotte Erpelding, pian- 
ists; Herman’ Silverman, violinist; 
Marion Carlisle, soprano, and Hilda 
Hinrichs, ’cellist, were the soloists. 





Saenger Opera Class to Be Heard in 
Chicago Theater This Summer 


CHICAGO, May 23.—The Little Theater 
of the Lincoln Club, an intimate audi- 
torium seating approximately 500 per- 
sons and equipped with scenic and light- 
ing effects, has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Oscar Saenger Summer 
School, the second annual session of 
which will open on June 15. It is planned 
to hold the recitals of the opera classes 
at the theater and to give performances 
there. The faculty of Mr. Saenger’s 
New York studios will accompany him 
here and he will take personal charge 
of the opera classes, teachers’ classes 
and the répertoire-interpretation classes. 
Two free scholarships for private les- 
sons from Mr. Saenger will be offered 
and there will also be five scholarships 
for the opera class. The contests for 
these scholarships will take place on 
June 12 and 13 at the school. 





Bertha Ott Carries on Work of F. Wight 
Neumann in Chicago 

CHICAGO, May 23.—The passing last 
October of F. Wight Neumann removed 
from the musical life of Chicago a great 
force for good music in the community, 
but the work to which he gave his life 
will not cease. Bertha Ott, who for 
seventeen years was associated with Mr. 
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Neumann, has undertaken to carry on 
the enterprise under her own name, in 
the same spirit and with the same de- 
votion that characterized the Neumann 
management. The coming season, under 
Miss Ott’s management, will bring for- 
ward all the favorite artists who have 
delighted Chicago music lovers in the 
past, as well as newcomers in the field. 
MARGIE MCLEOop. 


Isabel Richardson Molter Completes Re- 
cital Course in Kvanston 


CHICAGO, May 23.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter has completed a series of recitals 
in Evanston, in which she had the assist- 
ance of Ira Hamilton, pianist. Mrs. 
Molter’s voice is a soprano of fine tex- 
ture and beautiful quality, which she 
uses expressively in a wide variety of 
material. Mr. Hamilton is an artist of 
thoughtful character, whose technic per- 
mits excursions into a virtuoso’s bril- 
liance when such is to the point. The 
series was well attended. 


Work by Severn Is Dedicated to Sametini 


CHICAGO, May 23.—The “Danza Sici- 
liano,” Introduction and Tarantelle, com- 
posed by Edmund Severn, violinist, 
which is just off the press, is dedicated to 
Leon Sametini, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College. 








Chicago Scottish Choir Makes Début 


CHICAGO, May 23.—The Chicago Scot- 
tish Choir, recently formed by J. Burling- 
ton Rigg, baritone, for the purpose of 
singing folk-songs of the heatherlands, 


gave its first concert recently in Orches- 
tra Hall, when Mr. Rigg assembled some 
sixty-odd singers. The choir sang with 
true feeling for the music of Scotland, 
with its beauty and appeal, and a num- 
ber of fine voices were revealed. A fea- 
ture of the concert was the Chicago 
Highlanders’ Pipe Band. Margaret 
Lyons Moody and Mr. Rigg were also 
heard in solo numbers. 
MARGIE MCLEOD. 


Ideal Pianists Blend 
Technic and Culture, 
Iliff Garrison States 
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CHICAGO, May 23.—A wider range of 
study for piano students is a feature of 
the plea made by Iliff Garrison, pianist, 
for improvement in the training methods 
of the young American musician. “So 
far as I have observed,” says Mr. Garri- 
son, “too much stress is likely to be laid 


upon technic and not enough on general 
music study and the history of music. 
By ‘general music study’ I do not mean 
the study of musical theory alone, im- 
portant as that is, but an examination 
of the conditions, historical and political, 
under which certain schools of music 
developed. Certainly no less attention 
to the study of technic, but much more 
study of the compositions themselves 
would work wonders in the playing of 
the young American student.” 

Mr. Garrison, who has recently re- 
turned from a concert tour of the West, 
finds that piano teachers never agree in 
naming an ideal concert pianist. Those 
instructors who lean toward brilliance of 
technic in their training, he believes, are 
unsympathetic to performers of the 
poetic type. Those who lean toward the 
development of a beautiful tone—“such 
a commendable tendency’”—too often are 
displeased with the virtuoso type of pian- 
ist. But, argues Mr. Garrison, all 
teachers are unanimous in disapproving 
of the pianist who has found nothing 
to say through his medium. 

“Teachers, as I have found in my own 
extended experience at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, too often forget their own ideals 
while doing the fascinating work of 
training their students to greater tech- 
nical proficiency. This should be em- 
phased, to be sure, but the teacher and 
the pupil ought always keep in mind 
that technic, by and of itself, is only 
a spading of the garden, which must 
be well done to produce the best results 
in the way of beauty, to be sure, but 
which is by no means the end of the 
task.” 


Washington Hears Interstate Singers 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—The _ Inter- 
state Male Chorus, under the direction of 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, chairman, gave the third 
concert of its fifth season, on May 19 
at the Masonic Auditorium, before an 
enthusiastic audience which filled every 
available seat. The chorus did excellent 
work in “Song of the Marching Men,” 
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by Protheroe, and the “Plainsman’s 
Song,” by Bliss. Helen Howison, so- 
prano, was the guest artist for this con- 
cert, singing two groups of songs, with 
charm and lovely voice and assisting the 
club in Nevin’s ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod,” repeated. Robert Feuerstein was 
the accompanist for the club; Myrtle 
Irene Seidler, the organist; and George 
H. Wilson acéompanist for Miss Howi- 
son. DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Chicago Artists’ Association Presents 
Programs 


CHICAGO, May 23.—Beatrice Mac- 
Gowan Scott, Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
Florence Lowenberg and Lester W. 
Groom were the composers represented 
on the program given under the auspices 
of the Chicago Artists’ Association in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall. The artists 
presenting the different compositions 
were McAllister Knapp, soprano; Calli 
J. Stillson, reader; Miriam Davis, so 
prano; Alferd V. Frankstein, clarinetist, 
and Mrs. Lester W. Groom, pianist. 
Cora Kiesselbach and Martha Hube: 
were the accompanists. Rudolph Reiner 
violinist, was guest artist. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LIST 
HAS FINE CONCERTS 


Vocalists and Players of 
Instruments Heard in 


Recitals 
By Charles A. Quitzow 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 23.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Princess Tsia- 


nina appeared in the New Columbia 
Theater recently in a joint concert 
sponsored by members of the Women’s 
Building Association. Mr. Cadman 
played piano solos, and collaborated with 
Orley See, violinist, and Dr. Weiss, ’cel- 
list, both of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, in a reading of his Trio in D. 
Princess Tsianina sang Zuni melodies 
collected by Carlos Troyer, “The Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,” and “Into the 





Forest” and the “Canoe Song” from 
“Shanewis,” with sincerity that was ad- 
mirable. 


Frieda Hempel’s Jenny Lind program 
was given under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer in the Civic Audi- 
torium before an admiring audience of 
several thousand. Louis P. Fritze, flut- 
ist, and Coenraad Bos, pianist, were the 
assisting artists. All three artists were 
the recipients of enthusiastic acclaim. 

Lulu Blumberg presented the Wind 
Ensemble of San Francisco, consisting 
of C. Addimando, oboe player and 
leader; H. Benkman, flutist; N. Zannini, 
clarinetist: E. Kubitschek, bassoon 
player, and Isabel Arndt, pianist, in a 
program of much interest in the Fair- 
mont Hotel ballroom recently. All the 
members manifested a highly developed 
technical command of their instruments 
and skill in the blending of tone colors. 
The program included quintets by Bee- 
thoven and Onslow, sextets by Strauss 
and Amedee Reuchsel, a quartet by Schu- 
bert arranged by Laurischkus; and trios 
by Couperin and de Wailly, the former 
arranged by Setaccioli. 

Josef Lhevinne has begun his class 
work as a member of the family of the 
newly organized Master School of Musi- 
cal Arts. He was presented at a recep- 
tion given by Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
director of the schools. 

Joseph D. Redding, San Francisco at- 
torney, whose opera “Fay Yen Fah” was 
produced at Monte Carlo last February, 
was given a dinner by members of the 
Bohemian Club recently. Songs and in- 
strumental numbers from the opera were 
given by Chas. F. Bulotti, tenor; Uda 
Waldrop, pianist and Rudy Sieger, vio- 
linist. 

The Pacific Musical 


Society, under 


Mrs. Frederick Crowe, president, pre- 
sented Edna Horan, violinist; Jean 
Allen, pianist; Irene Meussdorffer, so- 


prano, with Elise Young Mowry as ac- 
companist, and a male chorus under Carl 
Anderson in the Fairmont Hotel re- 
cently. 





Kansas College Faculty Member Plans 
Study in Italy 


WINFIELD, KAN., May 23.—Anna Kous- 
netzoff Fioramonti, dramatic soprano 
and member of the faculty of the South- 
western College of this city, will leave 
for Milan, Italy, for a year of operatic 
work and study as soon as the State 
Department grants her passport. Mme. 


Fioramonti made her American début 
as a member of the Russian Izba. She 
will study in Milan under Maestro Lari 
and will sing under Arturo Toscanini. 
The singer is the wife of Achille Fiora- 
monti, who will remain at Southwestern 
College for the next year as head of the 
voice department. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





PEABODY TO GRADUATE 
LARGE TEACHERS’ CLASS 





Fifty-eight Receiving Diplomas Make 
Largest Commencement Group in 
Conservatory’s History 

BALTIMORE, May 23.—Fifty-eight stu- 
dents of the Peabody Conservatory, 
representing ten States will receive 
teachers’ certificates at the Conservatory 
on May 29. This is the largest class in 
the history of the Conservatory. 


The certificates will be awarded by 
General Lawrason Riggs, president of 
the board of trustees, who will also pres- 
ent diplomas to the five graduates: 
Elmer Burgess, Sister Mary Adelaide, 
Virginia Fore, Martha Fuller, and Mar- 
garet Funkhouser. The winners of the 
certificates are as follows: 

Piano: Florence Frantz, Ercelle Mit- 
chell, Nancy Hulst, Katherine Ellis, 
Philip Jeffreys, Jeannette Blum, Ruth 
Weybright, Marion Smith, Ethel Gray, 
Mary Stone, Dorothy Maevers, Ruth 
Beaty, Virginia Shafer, Mary Covey, 
Nathan Sirkin, Nannie Faringer, Lois 
Shively, Grace Leigh, Louise Harper, 
Eva Walston, Anna Michelson, Agnes 
Phillippi, Sarah Bowen, Geraldyn Wood, 
Louise Munson, Kathleen Ross, Eloise 
Barnes and Edna Fuss. 

Organ: Bessie Lippy, Gladys Ray, 
Luella Lansinger and Eva Ness. 

Violin: Alma Metcalf, Arthur Mor- 
gan, Jr., Catherine Bellis, Helen Mit- 
= Helen Carlos and Margaret Orms- 

e. 

Voice: Marie Buddy, Louise Cline, 
Margaret Packwood, Luther Heatwole, 
ow McCartney and Mildred Reich- 
ard. 

’Cello, Rita Baker. 

Harmony: Florence Frantz, Carrie 
Fuld, Della Weber, Catherine Costello, 
Talmage King, Katherine Watson and 
Alta Slifer. 

School Music: Ethel Gray, Rita 
Baker, Cecilia Grolock, Kathleen Colt 
and Grace Sleichter. 


Artists Give Costume Program in Johns- 


town, Pa. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA., May 23.—One of the 
most enjoyable concerts heard recently 
was that given by Carl F. Mathieu, 
tenor, and Everett Tutchings, pianist, 
under the direction of Eleanor G. Shults. 
The program, which was given in cos- 
tume, included groups of Old English, 
Irish and Scotch songs and songs of the 
French Canadian, American Indian and 
Negro. Mr. Tutchings, in addition to 
playing the accompaniments, played 
three solos. He began his study of piano 
under Miss Shults, and although he has 
toured the country with prominent art- 
ists it was his first appearance in his 
home town. 
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Gordon Campbell Finds 
Many Works in Europe 
for Extensive Library 
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Gordon Campbell, Pianist 


CHICAGO, May 23.—Gordon Campbell, 
who will join the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College in September, for the 
opening of the regular fall term, will 
devote himself to teaching piano playing 
and to specialized branches of répertoire 
for singers. 

Mr. Campbell, who is well known in 
Chicago, where he has maintained his 
headquarters even while touring the 








country, has recently returned from a 
European sojourn of twenty-six months, 
spent chiefly in Berlin, Vienna, Paris 
and London. While abroad he made 
many concert appearances, and surveyed 
the music field from many angles. An 
interesting experience was a course of 
study with Paul Braud, one of the 
younger group of French musicians, and 
a pupil of César Franck. He also stu- 
died in Berlin under Rudolph Maria 
Breithaupt, the distinguished scholar 
and author of “Die Natiirliche Klavier- 
technic.” 

Another absorbing feature of Mr. 
Campbell’s stay in Europe was the col- 
lection of a large library of modern 
music, consisting chiefly of music which 
is unknown in this country. Among the 
items in it are such works as Prokofieff’s 
Violin Concerto, and Respighi’s Gre- 
gorian Concerto. Mr. Campbell’s library 
now contains thirty-five violin concertos, 
six ’cello concertos and many trios and 
quartets, all of which Mr. Campbell 
keeps for his private use and that of his 
friends. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Michigan, 
and was educated in Chicago and 
abroad. He has played in the principal 
cities of America and Europe. In addi- 
tion to solo appearances, he has been 
heard in many cities as accompanist for 
Pablo Casals, Titta Ruffo, Francis Mac- 
millen, Helen Stanley and others. He 
has a practical knowledge of the singing 
voice, and has been associated with sev- 
eral famous voice teachers. He has for 
ten years been a teacher at the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music, in Chicago. 





Apollo Club Elects New Officers 


CHICAGO, May 25.—The officers elected 
by the Apollo Club for the new season 
are: F. E. Roberts, president; J. G. 
Oien, vice-president; Florine Schlamp, 
secretary, and L. L. Edlund, and S. P. 
Wild, directors. 
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‘Give Us This Day Our Daily 


Bach,”’ 


Is Prayer of Ellen Ballon, Pianist 
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sé ITH certain ‘advanced’ musicians 

a worship of any music so con- 
servative as Bach’s is an unpardonable 
offense, yet I became familiar with the 
works of Bach when six years old,” 
Ellen Ballon, pianist, says, “and the 
great composer has always held a promi- 
nent place on my programs. I do not 
believe that there has been any worth- 
while composer since who has not had a 
thorough knowledge of the Cantor’s 
works, because, to use a familiar phrase, 
he is the most modern of all. Bach 
should be the daily bread of all pianists, 
not only because of the great musical 
worth that is found in his works but 
also because of the technical benefits 
which are to be derived from a study of 
his compositions.” 

There are some musicians who prefer 
to unfold their musical powers outside 
of the illumination of the limelight and 
who are content to allow the quality 
of their work speak for itself. Of this 
type is Miss Ballon. 


Abjures Sensational Theories 


She does not dislike Beethoven; she 
does not think Strauss writes badly for 
the piano; nor will she announce that 
all piano playing should be done with 
stiff wrists. In short, she has no startling 
theory which dismisses all past achieve- 
ments as futile. 

“It always amuses me,” she says, “to 
read the ‘revolutionary’ statements of 
young artists who have found ‘the truth’ 
about something—that is, if one were to 
believe the headlines. Especially have 
the so-called ‘moderns’ received no end 
of both adverse and laudatory criticism 
from these people. Personally, I play 
those moderns whose musical message 
appeals to me.” 

Although a pianist who has had con- 
cert experience since the age of four, 
Miss Ballon refrains from making sweep- 





Ellen Ballon, Pianist 


ing statements about anything or any- 


one musical. She is interested primarily 
in her music and has no time or wish 
to make heaven-storming “discoveries.” 

Miss Ballon studied for many years 
with Rafael Joseffy, Josef Hofmann and 
Alberto Jonas. She is still under the 
artistic guidance of Mr. Jonas and 
speaks with admiration of the inspira- 
tion and help which she has received 
from him. 

She will not play in Europe this sum- 
mer, but will remain in her home in 
Montreal preparing for her forthcoming 
concert tours of the United States and 
Canada. 

She will give her first New York re- 
cital of the season on Nov. 12, and will 
appear in Chicago three days later, En- 
gagements in Boston and many other 
cities will then be fulfilled. Her Canadian 
tour is to begin early in February. 

W. S. 





ALLENTOWN HAILS TIBBETT 





Baritone Is Soloist with Salem Choir 
Under Unger’s Leadership 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 23.—Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
was presented in recital to music-lovers 
of Allentown recently. He was brought 
here under the auspices of the Salem 
Chancel Choir, Prof. S. W. Unger, con- 


ductor. The concert was held in the 
Lyric Theater, which was filled to 
capacity. 


The well trained choir of fifty-five 


voices sang during the first part of the 
program “O Peaceful Night” by Ger- 
men, “Listen to the Lambs” by Dett, 
“Sweet Love for Me” by Stanford, and, 
with soprano solo sung by Mrs. C. O. 
Hunsicker, Faning’s “Liberty.” 

Mr. Tibbett’s program included the 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello,” “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves” by Handel, 
“Sapphische Ode” and “O Liebliche 
Wangen” by Brahms; “In the Silent 
Night” by Rachmaninoff; “My Little 
Room,” “After the Battle” and “Song 
of the Flea” by Moussorgsky; excerpts 
from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” and 
works by Somervell and Frank La 
Forge, who accompanied. When Mr. 
Tibbett appeared on the stage the whole 
choir rose and greeted him with rap- 
turous applause. From the first to the 
last numbers he was recalled and re- 
sponded liberally to encores. He sang 
as encores “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” “Retreat” by La Forge, “Believe 
Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” “On the Road to Mandalay” 
by Speaks and other works. 


PAUL J. DOTTERER. 


Elizabeth Estle Rucker Concludes Tour 


_ SEDALIA, Mo., May 23.—Elizabeth 
Estle Rucker has returned from a 
month’s tour as accompanist and assist- 


ing artist to Oscar Seagle, baritone, of 
the De Reszke-Seagle School of Music, 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. The artists were 
heard in the principal cities of Kansas 
and Texas. While in Amarilla, Tex., 
Mrs. Rucker served as accompanist and 
assisting artist to May Peterson during 
the musical festival. 
LOUISE DONNELLY. 


Atlanta Organist Gives Programs 


ATLANTA, May 23.—A feature of the 
musical season has been the frequent 
organ recitals by Grace Chalmers Thom- 
son, organist and choirmaster at St. 
Philip’s Cathedral. In addition to play- 
ing many of the classic and modern 
works in the organists’ répertoire, Miss 
Thomson’ directed performances’ of 
Rheinberger’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater,’ Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” 
= Maunder’s “Penitence, Pardon and 

eace.” 


Recitals Interest Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 23.—Recent pro- 
grams have been given by pupils of 
Willa Eades Honska, Carrie Beaumont, 
Charlies Dierke, Beatrice Dierke, Theo- 
dora Bushnell, Russell Beals, Marie A. 
S. Soule and Mrs. Fred Olson. Reinald 
Warrenrath, baritone, was heard in a 
recital program under the direction of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau, giving arias 
by Bach and Massenet; songs in German 
and English, and American works by 
Deems Taylor and Harry R. Spier. Her- 
bert Carrick was the accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





San Antonio Enjoys Fine Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 23.—“Shakes- 
peare in Music” was the topic of an 
attractive program arranged by Grace 
Miller for the Tuesday Musical Club 
recently. Costumes of the Elizabethan 
age, with songs of Shakespeare, were 
used. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Edgar Schmuck, Idella Adelmann, Rose 
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Bernard, Dorothy Richter, Effie Decuir, 
Anna Maria Gutierrez, Ruth Herbst and 
Georgie Brassell Reynolds. Maria As- 
carra addressed the club on the life and 
influence of Shakespeare. Cecile Stein- 
feldt Satterfield and Mary Nourse, piano 
teachers of the San Antonio College of 
Music, and John M. Steinfeldt, presi- 
dent, appeared in concert recently in 
the College Auditorium. Music by 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, _ Steinfeldt, 
Liszt, Arensky, Mendelssohn, Chopin and 
Rubinstein formed the program. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


PHILADELPHIA SINGERS 
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“Pinafore” Given by Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus—Clubs Present 
Fine Lists 
PHILADELPHIA, May 23.—The Opera 
Company of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus gave a fine performance of 
“Pinafore” in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta recently. 
The settings and costuming were of ex- 


ceptional quality, and the chorus, under 
the direction of Dr. Herbert Tily, sang 
with ease and precision and went about 
its stage business most capably. The 
cast included Louis Starr, MHarcid 
Simonds, Bernard Poland, John Van- 
dersloot, Frederick George, Ethel Righter 
Wilson, Maybella Marston and Adele 
Bates, all of them coordinating their 
vocal and dramatic efforts to admirable 
effect. 

The annual concert of the Symphony 
Club was given on a Sunday night in the 
Academy of Music, the Junior and Senior 
String Orchestras and the full symphony 
orchestras all being heard advantage- 
ously in ambitious numbers. The various 
organizations showed the results of dili- 
gent practice and careful drilling of 
their conductor, William F. Happich. 
The soloists were nine-year-old Isadore 
Schwartz, who gave a Nardini Concerto, 
and Richard Townsend, flautist. The 
Symphony Club has reason to be proud 
of its year’s work. 

The Matineé Musical Club closed a 
most brilliant and varied season recent- 
ly in the handsome auditorium of the 
Elks’ Club, Philadelphia’s newest place 
of assembly, with the annual spring con- 
cert and dance. The novelty of the oc- 
casion was Reinhold Hermann’s “The 
Song of the Virgin,” a notable composi- 
tion for double chorus and orchestra, 
presented for the first time in Phila- 
delphia. The chorus, numbering 150 
voices, under the diligent direction of 
Helen Pulaski Innes, covered itself with 
distinction in a difficult work, achieving 
very artistic results. The club orches- 
tra, under Alexander Smallens of the 
Civic Opera Company, was heard to ad- 
vantage in the accompaniments and 
other numbers. The opera class, under 
the direction of Mr. Smallens, was heard 
in a sprightly performance of the second 
act of “Martha.” W. R. MurRPHy. 





Cecil Arden Given Ovation in Concert at 
Princeton University 
PRINCETON, N. J., May 23.—Cecil Ar- 
den, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, 
was heard as soloist in a recent con- 
cert of the University Orchestra and re- 


ceived one of the most genuine ovations 
accorded any singer in recent months. 
She sang an aria from “Samson et 
Dalila” with the orchestra, and songs 
by Kreisler, A. Buzzi-Peccia and others. 
It was necessary to add five encores at 
the conclusion of the group of songs. 


Pittsfield Symphony Continues Success 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., May 23.—The Pitts- 


field Symphony Society gave its last 
concert of the season in the Colonial 
Theater. This was the Symphony’s 


tenth concert, and the program was the 
most ambitious yet attempted. Ulysses 
Buhler appeared both as conductor and 
as piano soloist, playing Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. His reading of 
the Concerto was remarkable in bril- 
liance and comprehension and made a 
profound impression. The concert- 
master, Jay Rosenfeld, skillfully led the 
orchestra through the accompaniment. 
Another feature of the program was 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A, played 
by Thomas King, a member of the or- 
chestra. The orchestra contributed 
three numbers: Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” and “Les Préludes” by Liszt. 
ELEANOR MCCORMICK. 


EVENTS IN SAN ANTONIO 








Club Elects Officers—College President 
Gives Annual Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 23.—John 
M. Steinfeldt, pianist, composer and 
president of the San Antonio College 0! 
Music, gave his annual recital recently, 
in the College Auditorium. A _ larg: 
audience manifested enthusiastic in 
terest. Sonatas by Scarlatti-Tausig 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” showed the increasing 
power and beauty of Mr. Steinfeldt’s 


playing. 

Election of officers for the Tuesday 
Musical Club resulted as follows: Mrs 
Eli Hertzberg, life president; Mrs. 


Leonard Brown, first vice-president; 
Mrs. E. P. Arneson, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Stanley Winters, life record 
ng secretary; Grace Miller, correspond 
ing secretary; Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, 
treasurer. The Chaminade Choral So- 
ciety, a department of the club, closed 
its activities with a “white” breakfast 
on the St. Anthony Hotel roof garden 
The program was given by a trio com 
prising Mrs. Edward Sachs, pianist; 
Mrs. Jefferson Peeler, violinist, and Mrs. 
Otis Vaughan, ’cellist. Francis Leigh 
ton gave dance numbers. 

The San Antonio Musical Club closed 
its year with an elaborate program, 
under Mrs. E. P. Arneson, in the St. 
Anthony Hotel ballroom. Those taking 
part were J. F. B. Beckwith, Merle 
Rowland Schwab, Carl Gazell, Harriet 
Richardson Gay, Louis Arbetter, Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, Mrs. O. B. Black, 
Clyde Lucas, Evelyn Elkin, Mrs. C. C. 
Higgins, Betty Longaker Wilson, Eric 
Harker, Mrs. Nelson Lytle, Blanche 
Rivero, Myrtle Lockhard, Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, Tillie Brown, Mrs. E. P. 
Arneson, Walter Dunham, Mrs. Charles 
Fishtner and Mrs. Buck West. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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The First Performance in America of Hugo Kaun’s Oratorio 


MUTTER ERDE (Mother Earth) 


Will Be Given by Mass-Chorus of 500 Voices, Composed of 
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MILWAUKEE A CAPELLA CHORUS 
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Assisted by Complete Symphony Orchestra 
WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Director 
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@ Great Variety of Mood Disclosed in New Music ®& 
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es EVENTEEN composers 
batt. are represented in the 
was miscellany of musical 
ayed offerings in this week’s 
; hed review. They are: A. 
ry ‘to Walter Kramer, Ed- 
from ward Shippen Barnes, Hilbert Earl 
uiszt. Stewart, Gustav Klemm, Lily Strick- 
K. > land, Cuthbert Harris, Charles P. 
| Scott, Emil Bronté, W. J. Marsh, 
0 Jessie L. Gaynor, Buenta Carter, 
‘d Louise Rood Lutes, Allene K. Bixby, 
pent Theodora Dutton, Berenice Violle, L. 
Leslie Loth and M. Wood Hill. Songs, 
John choruses and pieces for violin and 
and piano are included in the list. 
re ol * * * 
ently *Tracings’ — “Tracings,” a new song 
larg: a New Song by by A. Walter Kramer 
in Walter Kramer (Oliver Ditson Co.), is 
bie not the best song this 
oe: talented young composer has written, 
Mac- perhaps, but it is certainly among his 
asing most interesting, as it shows a marked 
eldt’s development and change in his style. 
With this song Mr. Kramer attains his 
fiftieth opus number, indicating a for- 
esday midable number of works already to his 
Mrs credit. Nevertheless, there is some- 
Mrs. thing in this latest number that I, at 
dent - least, have not observed in his songs 
ions before: a decided touch of modernism 
ovat in the harmonic scheme and a thinning 
aod. of the accompaniment to the point of 
1 bare necessity, suggesting, rather than 
1 So. accentuating, both the mood and the 
nd color. There are keys for high and 
kfast medium voices. - is 
asl ke 
arden ; 
com A Sacred Song Edward Shippen 
anist: for High Voice Barnes has the distinc- 
| Mrs. by E. S. Barnes tion, at least, of writ- 
weigh: ing solos for the church 
that are quite different from the usual 
closed type. Certainly they are more apt to 
gram, appeal to the discriminating singer than 
re St. to the soloist who finds his wants satis- 
aking fied in the usual popular sacred solo. 
Merle 
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“My Guide.” Mr. Barnes’ latest song 
for the church (G. Schirmer) is for a 
high voice; it has none of the melodic 
lilt and tripping rhythm that is cus- 
tomary—rather it goes almost to the op- 
posite extreme. But even though it is 
a trifle forbidding at first, it is a de- 
cided relief. 
P< ih 
Two songs of varying 
mood and merit bear 
the name of Hilbert 
Earl Stewart as com- 
poser. They are entitled “Day and 
Night” and “The Pool” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) and each is published in two keys, 
for high and medium voices. The first 
song, for which the composer has also 
written the words, is in a style which 
seems to be eternally popular with a 
percentage of the public which never 
tires of repeated trite melodic and har- 
monic figures. “The Pool” is better and 
shows imagination. This is a setting of 
a poem by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

oe * * 


Gustav Klemm’s_ Im- 
promptu for violin and 
piano, “Dusk” (G. 
Schirmer), makes an 
agreeable number for the recital pro- 
gram. It contains a good idea well 
carried out, interesting as a whole and 
interesting in both instrumental parts. 
Its mood may best be indicated by the 
quotation from Barrie, which the com- 
poser has put at the beginning: “Fairies 
are all more or less in hiding until dusk.” 
(What a flash of inspiration was that 
clause ‘‘more or less’”!) There is much 
of the spirit of the quotation in Mr. 


Klemm’s music. 
a & * 


Two Settings 
by Hilbert 
Earl Stewart 


An Impromptu 
for Violin by 


Gustav Klemm 


Another Negro A new Negro dialect 
Dialect Song by song by Lily Strick- 
Lily Strickland land, entitled ‘“Lone- 
some Moonlight” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), reminds one of the 
same composer’s “Mah Lindy Lou,” as 
it has something of the same rhythmic 
design and hints of a similar melody. 
“Lonesome Moonlight” threatens to be 
as much of a hit also. It is a kind of 
high-class “blues’—probably a “deep 
blues” would describe it. I can think 
of two or three singers who would make 
a tremendous hit with it. There are 
keys for high and low voices. 
7K * * 
Several well known 
composers contribute 
numbers to a_ half- 
dozen pieces for male 
chorus. Cuthbert Harris has “The Lee 
Shore,” a fiery piece offering abundant 
opportunity for broad effects. And 
there is Charles P. Scott’s “Kerry,” an 
unaccompanied work with Irish leanings, 
ending with the well-known tune of the 
Kerry dances. “Stars Brightly Shining,” 
by Emil Bronté, is in the style of a 
Venetian waltz, and W. J. Marsh’s “No- 
buddy” is an unaccompanied setting of 
a poem by Arthur Guiterman. All the 
above numbers are from the same press 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Two further 
numbers for male voices are “Only a 
Rose,” an arrangement by Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake of a song by Jessie L. 
Gaynor, a brief, effective little number, 
not at all difficult to sing and in a style 
that choruses like; and “A Sea Dirge,” 
by Buenta Carter: Shakespeare’s words 
well handled, with much chiming par- 
ticularly on the part of the second 
basses (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 


* * * 


A Half-Dozen 
Choruses for 
Men’s Voices 


“Coquette,” A few weeks ago the 
for the Piano, second of “Two De- 
by Louise scriptive Pieces,” by 
R. Lutes Louise Rood _ Lutes, 

was reviewed in these 
columns. It was entitled “Aunt Mandy 


Sings” and it called for favorable com- 
ment. “Coquette,” its companion piece 
(G. Schirmer), is quite as good. The 
composer has imagination and consider- 
able facility. The capricious mood of 
“Coquette” and the quality of the music 
make it a decidedly worth while number. 
For teaching purposes it would be fourth 
or fifth grade. Pupils and more ad- 
vanced pianists will find it a good re- 
cital number. 


* ” + 
Teaching Allene K. Bixby has 
Pieces for compesed two descrip- 
Piano by tive pieces for the 
Allene K. piano, suitable for 
Bixby third grade pupils and 


entitled “Light Heels,” 
a rustic dance, and “Skating Song,” a 
study in arpeggios (G. Schirmer). A\l- 


though these pieces do not call for any 
particular comment, they deserve the 
attention of teachers, as they are well 
up to the usual standard of teaching 
material and do pretty successfully what 
they set out to do. 

a ok * 


Four Pieces for Theodora Dutton, who 
the Piano by is a prolific composer 
Theodora of piano pieces, has 
Dutton added four new ones to 

her long list. One of 
them is entitled “A Spinning Roundelay” 
(G. Schirmer). As a teaching number 
it is of about fifth grade. The chromatic 
passages in sixteenth-note triplets make 
excellent study for the pupil. At the 
same time, the musical quality is such 
that the work may be used on a recital 
program. From the same press come 
three other pieces by the same composer: 
“Three Outdoor Sketches,” “The Rain- 
bow,” “The Old Mill-Wheel” and “Song 
of the Crickets.” These are third grade 
numbers, tuneful, and useful technically. 
Berenice Violle is the 
composer of two diver- 
sions for third grade 
pupils. She has given 
these the titles of “Playing Circus” and 
“On the Ice’ (G. Schirmer). The first 
is an energetic little number, full of 
life and movement. The second is a 
good study in legato playing, with the 
hands alternating in the melody. Both 
pieces make good teaching material. 

ok * * 


Two Lullabies 


Two Diversions 
for Pupils by 
Berenice Violle 


L. Leslie Loth’s “‘Norse 


by L. Leslie Lullaby” and “Good- 
Loth night, My Love, Good- 
night” (Composers’ 


Music Corporation) are two songs for 
medium voice that invite attention. The 
“Norse Lullaby” is a setting of a poem 
by Eugene Field, in which the composer 
catches exactly the spirit of the poem and 
conveys it skillfully in his music. The 
words of the other song are by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Here Mr. Loth has 
written a more than usually good song; 
and while he is primarily writing ap- 
propriate music for the text, he has 
found an even better opportunity to 
write the kind of voice part that singers 


appreciate. It should have many ad- 
mirers. 

x * * 
An Oxford There is something at- 
Garden tractive about M. Wood 
as Seen by Hill’s simple little song, 
M. Wood Hill entitled “An Oxford 


Garden” (O. Flaschner 
Music Co.). Sophie Jewett’s elusive 
poem is well reflected in the calm, peace- 
ful music, with its persistent rhythmic 
figure in the accompaniment, ceasing 
finally with the “drifting silence all over 
the place.” It is one of those verbal and 
musical impressions, fleeting, but real, 
that leaves one satisfied. It is for a 
low or medium voice. 


MODERN SONATAS GIVEN 








Pittsburgh Musicians Present Program 
—Mrs. Kelley Addresses Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 23.—At the 
home of Mrs. Taylor Allderdice, Gaylord 
Yost, violinist, and T. Carl Whitmer, 
pianist, presented the third of their pro- 
grams of ultra-modern works for piano 
and violin. The program included 
Pizzetti’s Sonata and movements from 
sonatas by Medtner and Bartok. The 
two previous programs contained works 
by Bartok, Honegger, Bloch, Milhaud, 
Korngold and Tailleferre. These works 
have aroused a hearty interest in Pitts- 
burgh and stimulated musical endeavors. 
The artists, both of whom are composers, 
are to be highly commended. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Musicians’ Club was held at the Henry 
Hotel. Dr. M. W. Kurniker gave a talk 
on “King Ludwig II of Bavaria” and 
the influence of this patron king on 
music. The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

After the annual business meeting in 
Memorial Hall the Tuesday Musical Club 
adjourned to the Motel Schenley, where 
the members were addressed by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, wife of the com- 
poser. Mrs. Kelley said that gcvern- 
ment support and government recogni- 
tion were needed to make possible great 
national creative art. Succeeding Mrs. 
W. C. Diercks, Mrs. Gertrude Martin 
Rohrer was elected president of the club, 
and Mrs. Will Earhart, vice-president. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute pre- 
sented a students’ artist program in 


Carnegie Music Hall on May 8. Those 
appearing were Regina Spilker, Della 
Lauffer, Byron C. Wade, Marian C. Bol- 
linger, Charlotte Brewer, Vincent Kreen, 
Harold Barker, Martha Schmucker, Ruth 
Seaman, Ruth Parker and Frank Ken- 
nedy. WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


SAN JOSE EVENTS BRING 
SUCCESS TO MANY ARTISTS 








Glee Clubs, Operetta by Student Classes 
and Orchestra Contribute to Full 
List 

SAN JOSE, CAL., May 23.—The Stan- 
ford Glee Club recently presented an 
attractive program at the San Jose 
Teachers’ College, after singing before 
the student body and at a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon earlier in the day. 
The conductor is Warren D. Allen and 
to him belongs much of the credit for 
the high standards maintained. The 
program included music by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Palestrina, Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
César Franck, Cadman, V. E. Becker, 
Meyer-Helmund, Clarence Dickinson and 
Paul Bliss. Mrs. Lester Cowger, so- 
prano, and Bolton White, violinist, were 
soloists. Wallace Rolls, assistant leader, 
was the accompanist. 

The Pomona College Glee Club gave 
an interesting program in the same audi- 
torium., 

The San Jose Music Study Club re- 
cently gave “The Triumph of the Cross” 
by Alexander Matthews, under Mrs. 
Floyd Parton. Leda Gregory Jackson, 
Eva Salter Mosher and Lulu E. Pieper 
were soloists. At a repetition of this 
program in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church soloists were Mrs. Miles 
Dresskel, Eva Salter Mosher, Mary 
Webster Mitchell and Lulu E. Pieper. 
Myrtle Shafer was at the organ. 

The April meeting of the Santa Clara 
County Branch of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California heard a talk 
by Daisy L. Brinker. 

The Elks’ Concert Orchestra, Dr. 
Charles M. Richards, leader, gave a 
second free Sunday morning concert in 
the California Theater recently, showing 
splendid progress. Instrumental soloists 
were J. W. Darrell and William E. 
Higgins. These Sunday concerts are 
arranged in cooperation with the thea- 
ter’s management and the Wiley B. Allen 
Company. The local Musicians’ Union 
permits its members to play gratuitous- 
ly and with non-union men. 

Mrs. Reuben Walgren, contralto, of 
this city, won the preliminary voice con- 
test in the young artists’ contests con- 
ducted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. She is a pupil of Lulu FE. 
Pieper. 

“The Purple Pigeon,” an operetta by 
Irene Alexander, with music by George 
T. Matthews, both of the San Jose High 
School faculty, has been given by mem- 
bers of the high school music and drama 
departments. MaArRJorY M. FISHER. 


St. Louis Symphony and Flonzaley Quar- 
tet Are Visitors to New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—The 
New Orleans Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently presented the Flonzaley 
Quartet before a large audience in 
Jerusalem Temple. The St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Ganz conducting, gave 
three concerts, one of which was a chil- 
dren’s matinée. The Athenaeum was 
well filled for all these concerts. The 
combined choirs of the First Methodist 
Church and Christ Cathedral (Episco- 
pal) sang Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” under 
E. A. Austin, organist and choirmaster 
of the last named church. Eugenia 
Wehrmann-Schaffner gave a piano re- 
cital in the Salle Versailles, La Louisiane 
Hotel, before an appreciative audience. 

Mary M. CONWAY. 


New York State Teachers’ College Clubs 
Heard 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 23.—The annual 
spring concert of the musical clubs of 
the State College for Teachers was given 
at the college auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Music Association. The 
singing of “The Great God Pan,” a can- 
tata composed by T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn, the college musical director, by the 
women’s chorus of fifty voices was the 
final number. A mixed chorus and the 
college orchestra contributed other num- 
bers to the program. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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TWO-PIANO PROGRAM 
IS EVENT IN BOSTON 


Students’ Concerts Reveal 
Much Talent of High 


Character 

By Henry Levine 
Boston, May 25.—William D. Strong 
and Herbert R. Boardman gave a two- 
piano recital in Steinert Hall recently. 
They played works by Clementi, Rein- 
ecke, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Beecher, Massenet, Arensky and, 
for the first time, a romantic Prelude in 
D Minor by Mr. Boardman. Both Mr. 


Strong and Mr. Boardman, who have 
been heard in several two-piano recitals 
here, played with their customary sensi- 
tive musicianship, with fine feeling for 
tone quality, nuance, rhythm, and in- 
teresting interpretation. 

Five junior pupils of Frank E. Doyle 
were heard in a musical at his studio. 
Those who participated were Clarice 
Kantor, Alice McMahon, Ethel Berger 
and Wanda Urbanek, sopranos, and Ruth 
Levy, contralto, assisted by George J. 
Seibert, baritone, and Ben Taylor, tenor. 
Mr. Doyle’s pupils revealed well trained 
voices and sang with imagination. 

The Ondricek School of Vioiin Art 
recently celebrated its tenth anniversary 
with a concert in Jordan Hall. The pro- 
gram included Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor, played by eight violinists, and 
Pieces for three violins by Bendel and 
Dvorak, played on eighteen violins. 
Emanuel Ondricek’s pieces for four vio- 
lins from his Orchestral Suite, “Past, 
Present and Future,” were played for 
the first time on twenty violins. The 
concert closed with nine violinists play- 
ing Hiller’s Capriccio e Fugato, originally 
for four violins. Marjorie Posselt of the 
faculty played solos with rich tone and 
clean technic. The pupils who partici- 
pated were Grace Posselt, Edith Rou- 
bound, Murial French, Alice Canfield, 
Helen Coombes, Sonnya Levin, Rosa 
Tobin, Helen Morris, Helen Studzinska, 
Clara Cumenenes, Walter Schulce, Wil- 
liam Kempf, Max Slosberg, Stanley 
Parker, John Brigandi, Anton Kovar, 
Leonidas La Fosse, Albert Forsberg and 
Howard Raymond. They all played with 
warmth and vibrancy of tone and sure- 
ness of technic. Gladys Posselt was the 
accompanist. 

During the third week of the Boston 
Symphony “pops” there were special 
nights as follows: Monday, sixth annual 
Boston Conservatory; Tuesday, Boston 
City Club; Wednesday, Russian; Thurs- 
day, Amherst, Williams and Wesleyan; 
Friday, Roxbury Latin School; Sunday, 
Symphonic. 





“Bohemian Girl” Sung in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 23.—Under the 
direction of Margaret Crawford, a com- 
pany of fifty, the greater part of which 
was her own pupils, presented the opera 
“The Bohemian Girl” by Balfe, in the 
Elks’ Home. The réle of Thaddeus was 


well voiced by Earl Hughes, who as- 
sumed the responsibility of the part on 
very short notice. Frances Stock gave 
to Arline a sprightly manner and a clear, 
fresh voice. Lucille Ruppersburg Jaynes 
was an effective Gipsy Queen. The re- 
mainder of the cast was well chosen, 
particularly Thomas Constable as Devils- 
hoof. The costumes were from the 
studios of Emilie Sullivan and reflected 
careful planning as to correctness and 
color effects. A ballet under the direc- 
tion of Jorg Fasting added much to the 
action. The “Hymn to the Sun” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, sung by Rose Conner 
Crane and Cadman’s “Song of the Robin 
Woman” from “Shanewis” were ably 
done by Katherine Treyans. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Heer Omann and Eleanor Anawalt 
were impeccable accompanists. An in- 
teresting program was given in the 
Deshler Hotel by the Culp String Quar- 
tet under the auspices of the Columbus 
Women’s Association of Commerce. 
The quartet is composed of four musi- 
cians from the Cineinnati Symphony, 
Siegmund Culp, first violin; Ernest 


Pack, second; Carl Wunderle, viola, and 
Walter Heermann, ’cello. The program 
was artistically presented and enthu- 
siastically received by an appreciative 
audience. Mozart’s quartet No. 17, in 
C Major, opened the program which 
ranged from a Serenade and Valse by 
Borodine to Variations for ’Cello and 
Piano by Boellmann. Mr. Heermann 
was joined by Helen Grave Jones at the 
piano in this delightful number. Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1, 
closed the program. ROBERT BARR. 


FESTIVAL IN RICHMOND 
HEARD WITH ENTHUSIASM 








Edmund Burke, Charles Mathes and 
Howard Koch Are Soloists at 
Teachers’ College Concerts 


RICHMOND, Ky., May 23.—The three 
days’ May Music Festival held by the 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Normal School was unanimous- 


ly considered one of the best on record. 
Under John Orr Stewart, Jr., director 
of music, with Miss Brown E. Telford 
as accompanist, results were obtained 
which reflect great credit on those re- 
sponsible for the undertaking. 

A feature of the opening concert was 
an arrangement of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite for women’s voices from the pen 
of Alfred J. Silver. This was sung by 
the Eastern Madrigal Club, with the 
story given by Miss Covington, and 
proved an attractive number. The 
second part of the program was given 
by Howard Koch, violinist of the Louis- 
ville Conservatory, with Mary Stewart 
at the piano. His numbers, too, were 
received with enthusiasm. 

The second concert was given by 
Charles Mathes, Hungarian pianist, 
who played music by Beethoven, Cyril 
Scott, Chopin and Liszt with brilliancy 
and expression. 

The climax of the festival was reached 
with the baritone program given by Ed- 
mund Burke, a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Revealing a 
powerful and mellow voice and proving 
himself a musician of rare attainments, 
Mr. Burke made those in the audience 
his friends by his artistic singing of 
numbers by Gounod, Bizet, Martini, 
Buzzi-Peccia and other composers. The 
program was enhanced by Mr. Burke’s 
opening remarks on “The Value of 
Music.” 





Syracuse Concert to Mark Convention of. 
New York State Clubs 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 23.—Morning 
Musicals, Ine., is completing plans for 
its series of morning and evening con- 
certs which will be held at the Temple 
and Mizpah. A concert will be given 
when the New York State Federation 
of Music Clubs meets here in the spring. 
Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard is presi- 
dent of the State Federation. Max Pol- 
likoff, American violinist, gave a delight- 
ful program in a finished manner at the 
Mizpah, May 14, under the auspices of 
the recital commission of First Baptist 


Church. He was called upon for numer- 
ous encores. Leon Sonyon provided ad- 
mirable accompaniments. The Salon 


Musicale closed its season with a suc- 
cessful recital given by Fraser Gange, 
barftone, at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Carhart Cook. Gladys Eldrett Bush, 
pianist, went to Oswego with Mary 
Becker, Syracuse violinist, for a recital 
on May 19. William Pierce O’Hearn, 
tenor of Syracuse and New York, was 
heard over the radio from Scranton. 
His sister, Margaret O’Hearn is meet- 
ing with great success in concert in 
Chicago. K. D. V. PECK. 


CHICAGO. — Two young Chicagoans, 
Hilda Eppstein, pianist, and Bela Marok, 
violinist, were heard in joint recital in 
Kimball Hall recently. They met with 
much success. 


NASHUA CHORUS IN 
ANNIVERSARY FETE 


Programs Enlist Soloists and 
Boston Players—Conduc- 
tor Honored 


NasuuA, N. H., May 23.—The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Nashua Oratorio 
Society was marked by the annual fes- 
tival of the organization in the City 
Auditorium on May 14 and 15. A fea- 
ture of the closing program was the 
presentation of silver cups to Eusebius 
G. Hood, conductor, and Mrs. Anna M. 
Sanderson, pianist, in recognition of 
their work during a quarter of a century 
with the organization. The presenta- 
tion was made by Mayor Eaton D. Sar- 
gent, who was introduced by J. C. Man- 
delson, president of the society. 

Three festival programs were given. 
On the first day an excellent choral pro- 
gram was given by the High School 
Chorus and assisting artists, a Fantasie 
on Bizet’s “Carmen” and miscellaneous 
numbers being presented. On the after- 
noon of May 15, a concert was given by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra and solo- 
ists. The artists heard included Vesta 
Thyden, soprano; Betty Gray, contralto; 
Charles Stratton, tenor; Walter Kidder, 
baritone, and four pianists, Mrs. Sander- 
son, Mildred Chapin, Mrs. Ruth A. Ing- 
ham and Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

The climax of the festival came in 
the presentation of “Elijah” on the final 
evening. The solo parts were in par- 
ticularly good hands. Charles Stratton 
as Obadiah and Ahab brought to his 
roles a fine voice and familiar skill in 
projecting his arias. Mr. Kidder was 
impressive in the title réle, and Miss 
Thyden and Miss Gray added materially 
to the success of the performance. The 
orchestral contribution was a_ spirited 
and even one, with Frank MacDonald as 
an excellent concertmaster. 

The history of the Oratorio Society 
has been a notable one. Many noted 
artists have been presented by the or- 
ganization, both as soloists in oratorios 
and in recitals. The untiring work of 
Mr. Hood has been largely responsible 
for the success of the festivals. 





Peabody Institute Awards Teachers’ 
Diplomas 


BALTIMORE, May 23.—The winners of 
teachers’ certificates and diplomas at the 
Peabody Conservatory have been an- 
nounced by Harold Randolph, director, as 
follows: Peabody diplomas—Elmer Bur- 
gess, Sister Mary Adelaide, Virginia 
Fore, Martha Fuller and Margaret Funk- 
houser. Teachers’ certificates: Piano— 
Florents Frantz, Ercelle Mitchell, Nancy 
Hulst, Katherine Elis, Phillip Jeffreys, 
Jeannette Blum, Ruth Weybright, 
Marion Smith, Ethel Gray, Mary Stone, 
Dorothy Maevers. Ruth Beaty, Virginia 





Shafer, Mary Covey, Nathan Sirkin, 
Nannie Faringer. Lois Shively. Grace 
Leigh, Louise Harper, Eva Walston, 


Anna Michelson, Agnes Phillippi, Sarah 
Bowen, Geraldyn Wood, Louise Munson, 
Kathleen Ross, Eloise Barnes and Edna 





Fuss. Organ: Besse Lippy, Gladys Ray, 
Luella Lansinger and Eva Ness. Violin: 
Alma Metcalf, Arthur Morgan, Jr., 
Catherine Bellis, Helen Mitchell, Helen 
Carlos and Margaret Ormsbee. Voice: 
Marie Buddy, Louise Cline, Margaret 
Packwood, Luther Heathwole, Dorothy 
McCartney and Mildred Reichard. ’Cello: 
Rita Baker. Harmony: Florence Frantz, 
Carrie Fuld, Della Weber,, Catherine 
Costello, Talmage King, Katherine Wat- 
son and Alta Slifer. School music: Ethel 
Gray, Rita Baker, Cecilia Grolock, Kath- 
erine Colt and Grace Sleichter. 





ARTISTS GO ABROAD 


Sailing Lists of Last Week Include a 
Dozen Musical Folk 


Among those sailing for Europe last 
week was Sergei Rachmaninoff, composer 
and pianist, who with his wife and 
daughter, was booked on the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam on May 23. The composer will 
make a short visit abroad on May 19. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Florence Eas- 
ton, Metropolitan soprano, and her hus- 
band, Francis Maclennan, tenor, sailed 
on the Reliance. 

Anna Pavlowa, dancer, Laurent 
Novikoff, of her ballet troupe, Mrs. 
Novikoff and Victor Dandre, conductor 
of the orchestra for her programs, were 
passengers on the outgoing Leviathan on 
the same day. Mme. Paviowa will make 
appearances in several European capi- 
tals. 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, sailed to 
appear as soloist with the London Sym- 
phony under Nikolai Sokoloff, its guest 
conductor, in June, by the Minnewaska 
on the same day. 

Vladimir De Pachmann, pianist, sailed 
on the Majestic on May 22, after con- 
cluding what was advertised as his 
“farewell” tour of America. 

Louis Bailly, viola player, sailed with 
Mrs. Bailly on the liner America on May 
20 to spend a vacation on the island of 
Corsica. 
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Teacher of Artistic Interpretation 
Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 
Studie: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
Interviews by appointment only. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 





HARRIET 
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CONCERTS — RECITALS 
ORATORIOS 
Managem’t Mollie Croucher 
1425 Broadway, New York 











Conal 0’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 
243 Central Park West, New York 
’Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Teacher of Grace Leslie, Contralto, and 
Milo Miloradovich, Soprano 











PIUS X SCHOOL OF. LITURGICAL MUSIC 


College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville 





SUMMER SESSION 1925 — June 29th to August 7th 
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A Special Course in GREGORIAN CHANT 


By THE RIGHT REV. DOM FERRETTI, O.S.B. 
PRESIDENT of PONTIFICAL INSTITUTE of SACRED MUSIC, ROME 


Other Courses will be: Gregorian Chant I—Gregorian Accompaniment—Polyphonic Music 
Justine Ward Method: Music I, Il, III, IV 


— ——For calendar and further information —_—__—. 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Edgecombe 2272 














Management 
Harry and Arthur 
CULBERTSON 








Aeolian Hall, New York” 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


SUZANNE KENYQN 


“She sang with freedom and spirit and with a sensitive understanding 
of the varying moods of her program.”- 


New York Sun. 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS 
RECITALS 
ORATORIOS 


Recitals in Costume 














LEON CARSON 


AMERICAN TENOR 


For Dates and Terms, Apply to 
ROGER de BRUYN, 1639 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Circle 5500 
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4nn Arbor F ented Events 


Given by University Chorus 
POUT PL MTT 


[Continued from page 1] 


Vicente Ballester, Charles Tittmann and 
Henri Scott, baritones and basses. In 
addition, minor solo parts were sung by 
Frank Ryan, Jr., and Barre Hill, both 
young local singers of much promise. 
Accompaniments were ably played by 
Mabel Ross Rhead, Helen Blume and 
Anna Broene, pianists, and Palmer 
Christian, University organist. 

After a strenuous week of final re- 
hearsals of the various choruses, the fes- 
tival program opened Wednesday eve- 
ning before an audience which taxed the 
capacity of Hill Auditorium, which com- 
fortably seats nearly 5000 persons. Mr. 
Stock first led his band of players in a 
beautiful rendition of Beethoven’s Over- 
ture, ““Leonore” No. 3. There was pro- 
longed applause at the close. In Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, in B Flat, Mr. 
Stock once more justified the splendid 
reputation of his band of players. The 
work was masterfully played and much 
appreciated. Mr. Stock then led Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” Symphonic Poem. After 
the intermission Ossip Gabrilowitsch ap- 
peared to perform the same work with 
which he made his début as a pianist in 
Europe years ago. Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor. Master of all 
forms of piano compositions, Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch may be said to excel and even 
revel in the brilliant and scintillating 
musical writing of the Russian composer. 
Mr. Stock and his orchestra were equally 
brilliant in their contributions. Soloist 
and leader were obliged to acknowledge 
prolonged plaudits. 


Rachmaninoff Work Given 

On Thursday evening the program was 
made up of Moussorgsky’s “Night on the 
Bare Mountain,’ the Rachmaninoff 
“Bells” and excerpts for chorus and solo- 
ists from Bach’s B Minor Mass. The 
Moussorgsky number was a very fitting 
prelude for the more ponderous choral 
works to follow. 

“The Bells” has been performed only 
a few times in America and never before 
in Ann Arbor. It is a beautiful work, 
symphonic in character, and the com- 
poser has apparently successfully caught 
Poe’s spirit and in an admirable manner 
adapted his music to it. The enthusiastic 
“Silver Bells of Youth” section contains 
a beautiful tenor solo, which was ad- 
mirably sung by Rhys Morgan. 

“The Golden Wedding Bells” division, 
with scoring mellow in character, gave 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, oppor- 
tunity to show her lovely voice. The 
apparent musical melancholy with which 
Rachmaninoff has interpreted this por- 
tion of Poe’s work may indicate that the 
Russians look upon a wedding as an 
event of sadness rather than joy! 

The clanging of the “Brazen Bells” of 

the third movement, sounding their 
alarm, produced a stirring effect. This 
part is scored for chorus and orchestra 
alone, 
_ The fourth and final division, produc- 
ing the sombre tones of iron bells, is well 
calculated to portray life’s final ending 
and brings a fitting closing mood for 
Rachmaninoff’s great work. The bass 
solo in this part provides ample oppor- 
tunity for the singer to give of his best. 
The symphony is, in its way, a master- 
plece, modern in spirit and style. 

Following the intermission the Bach 
Mass excerpts provided splendid oppor- 
tunities for Mr. Moore, who conducted 
this work, to display the splendid train- 
ing which the Choral Union has been 
given under his direction. The chorus 
and arias chosen gave the trio of singers, 
Miss Hagar, Mr. Morgan and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, splendid op- 
portunities also. 

Friday afternoon’s program was given 
n part by 500 school children, trained 
n the local schools by Joseph E. Maddy 
and an able corps of assistants. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s “The 
Heavens Proclaim”’ and “Goodnight, 
Farewell” by Kucken, presented by the 
High School Chorus. 

Following this Loretta Degnan, con- 
ralto, sang “Gia il sole dal gange” by 
Scarlatti and “Lungi dal caro bene” by 
Secchi. Miss Degnan was highly suc- 
essful with these works and had a cor- 
lial reception. 


Tenor and Baritone Say ‘‘Au Revoir,”’ 


Sailing for Second Australian Tour 
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Paul Althouse, Tenor (Left) and Arthur Middleton, Baritone, Rehearse a New Song for 
Their Second Australian Visit with Their Accompanist, Edward Charles Harris 


AUL ALTHOUSE, tenor, and Arthur 

Middleton, baritone, whose joint re- 
cital tour of the Antipodes was an out- 
standing musical event in the summer 
of 1923, were scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco on the Sierra for another visit 
to Australia and New Zealand on May 
26. The singers will give their first 
concert on their second tour in Sydney 
and will not conclude their series of 
engagements until November, when they 


will return to America for another sea- 
son under the management of Haensel 
& Jones. They will appear jointly in 
all their Australian programs, which 
are being arranged by J. & M. Tait. 
Edward Charles Harris will be the ac- 
companist. Upon their return to Amer- 
ica they will appear in joint and in- 
dividual recitals in cities of the Far 
West and will not be heard in the East 
until after the first of the year. 





The Girls’ Glee Club then offered Wag- 
ner’s Spinning Chorus from “Flying 
Dutchman” and Bohm’s “Calm Is the 
Night,” after which a group of young 
harpists played as an ensemble “An- 
gelus” from “Scénes Pittoresques” of 
Massenet. 

Miss Degnan won acclaim for her sing- 
ing of Meyerbeer’s aria, “Ah! Mon Fils” 
from “Le Prophéte.” The mixed chorus 
of children in their offering of “Lovely 
Appear” from Gounod’s “The Redemp- 
tion” fully equalled the attainments of 
the girls. Miss Degnan gave a group 
of four songs, “Supplication” by La 
Forge, “Dawn in the Desert” by Ross, 
“The Rain Song” by Hahn and “Bolero” 
by Arditi. She was obliged to respond 
with encores. 

The afternoon program was brought 
to a close by the entire children’s chorus 
joining in the presentation of Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s Suite, “Alice in Won- 
derland.” This is a most attractive 
work. The four sections, “Alice on Her 
Way,” “The White Rabbit,” “In Wonder- 
land” and “The Banquet of the Red 
Queen,” proved delightful. 

The fourth concert on Friday eve- 
ning included Spinelli’s Prelude to Act 
III of “A Basso Porto”; the Symphony, 
No. 8, in F Major, by Brahms; Palm- 
gren’s Suite, “From Finland,” Op. 24, 
and Wagner’s “Ascent of Briinnhilde’s 
Rock and Finale” from “Siegfried,” in 
all of which Mr. Stock and his players 
were most cordially received. 

The local début of Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone of the Metropolitan, was an in- 
teresting event. This young American 
sang in a masterly style three arias, 


Verdi’s “Eri Tu” from “Masked Ball,” 
Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” from 
‘“‘Hérodiade” and Ford’s Monologue from 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” in which he disclosed 
the dramatic power which brought him 
operatic distinction for his singing of 
this role. 


[Continued on page 37] 


San Jose Opens Auditorium 
With Gala Benefit Concert 
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and luxurious appointments. Artistic in 
every detail, with a seating capacity of 
more than 1200, it fills a long-felt need 
for a desirable audience chamber. 

Mrs. Tennyson showed great progress. 
Her voice is one of rare beauty, com- 
bining dramatic qualities and coloratura 
possibilities with a lyric appeal. Clear 
enunciation and a gracious personality 
gave added pleasure to her singing of 
songs by Handel, Weckerlin, Horn, Liszt, 
Rabey, Massenet, Hageman, Josten, La 
Forge, Wintter Watts and Geoffrey 
O’Hara. 

Mr. Kuster, who is also the builder 
of the Theater of the Golden Bough in 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, was heard in solos 
by Chaminade, Rachmaninoff and Harry 
Burleigh. Margo Hughes was an accom- 
panist par excellence. A large audience 
gave evidence of its appreciation of the 
program. 

The San Jose Music Study Club closed 
its season with a program of modern 
American music given by Mrs. Tenny- 
son and Marjory M. Fisher, violinist. 
Mrs. Earl Towner and Alys Williams 
were at the piano. Caroline Pitkin 
Brock read a paper. The following 
officers were elected: Marjory M. Fisher, 
president; Mrs. Robert Sword, vice- 
president; Olga Braslan, secretary, and 
Mrs. Roy Hayward, treasurer. 

Edward R. Ball, composer of popular 
ballads, has headed a musical act at 
Beatty’s American Theater this week. 
Assisted by four young women, two 
singers, a violinist and ’cellist, he has 
presented an interesting program of his 
own and other contemporary composi- 
tions. MARJOoRY M. FISHER. 


Donald Francis Tovey to Tour America 
in October 


Dr. Donald Francis Tovey, British 
pianist, composer and educator, who 
holds the important post of Reid Pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, will open an introductory con- 
cert tour of the United States early in 
October. Dr. Tovey made his début as 
pianist with Joachim, and has composed 
a number of works, including symphonic 
compositions. He acquired particular 
note as the leader of the Reid concerts 
at Edinburgh. His first New York re- 
~ is scheduled for Oct. 31 at Aeolian 

all. 


Marie Rappold to Be Heard in “The 
Echo” 

Marie Rappold, soprano, will sing the 
leading réle in John Patterson’s new 
American opera, “The Echo,” which is 
to be produced at the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Portland, Ore., on June 9. Ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and 
Massenet’s “Le Cid” were the principal 
features of an exceptional program 
which Mme. Rappold gave in Danbury, 
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NEWSTEAD 


For nine years faculty member of the Institute of Musica] Art 
will remain in New York from June Ist until August 15th 
and receive a limited number of students for 


| PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


| Mr. Arthur Newstead has been the teacher of the well- 
| known pianist, Katherine Bacon, from the age of eleven. 
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| For terms of tuition apply to New York Studio 


35 Claremont Avenue (116th Street and Broadway ) 
Tel. Cathedral 4820 
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GESCHEIDT PUPILS CHOSEN 
FOR PROMINENT CHURCHES 





Activities Vary from Choral Solos to 
American Indian Songs 


Among the Adelaide Gescheidt singers 
who have been engaged as soloists in 
the churches of New York and vicinity 
are Fred Patton, baritone, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church; Frederic Baer, 
baritone, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, and Temple Ahab Sholem, 
Newark; Judson House, tenor, St. Nich- 
olas Collegiate Church and Temple 


Emanuel; Charles Stratton, tenor, Brick 
Presbyterian Church and Temple Beth- 
El; and Marley Sherris, baritone, Wood- 
cliffe Reformed Church, Weehawken, and 
Mount Zion Temple. 

Also Margaret Sherman, dramatic so- 
prano, Ocean ies ete | Methedist 
Church, Brooklyn; Hazel Drury, so- 
prano, University Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; Marion Ross, soprano, Old 
Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, 
Chester Moffett, baritone, Union Temple, 
Brooklyn; Marshall Monroe, tenor, Flat- 
bush Congregational Church, Brooklyn; 
Edward Lockwood, baritone, First Pres- 
byterian Church; Lucille Banner, so- 
prano, Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall; 
Denton Bastow, tenor, Munn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, and 
Bentley Ford, baritone, St.-Marks-in- 
the-Bouwerie. 

Alba Clawson, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist of the Greenwich Pres- 
byterian Church and Adeline Grabber, 
dramatic soprano, for the Washington 
Park Methodist Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The latter recently interpreted 
a group of Indian songs in Bridgeport 
when the Musical Research Club pre- 
sented an evening of North American 
Indian music. Her intelligent interpreta- 
tions gave color and atmosphere to the 
songs gathered from the Zuni, Cheyenne, 
Wabanaki and Cherokee tribes. 





English Singers Coming for Short Tour 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces the availability for dates next 
November of the English Singers: Flora 
Mann, Winifred Whelen, Lillian Berger, 
Steuart Wilson, Clive Carey, Cuthbert 
Kelly, a unique combination of highly 
skilled a capella singers whose concerts 
of madrigals, canzonets and ballets have 
gained them a wide reputation in Great 
Britain and Central Europe. The com- 
pany will open their tour in America 
at the Berkshire Festival in Washington 
next October and have been engaged by 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge for a number of 
other appearances, including concerts at 
Yale and Harvard Universities. The 
English Singers are making only a short 
visit to America next fall but expect 
to spend several months here in the 
season 1926-27. 





Marjorie Meyer Has Many Bookings for 
Next Season 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, closed her 
season with a successful appearance as 
soloist with the Leake & Watts Band in 
the Yonkers Armory on May 7. She 
will spend the summer at her place on 
Lake George. Miss Meyer is already 
booked for eight concerts in and near 
Chicago between Nov. 15 and Jan. 15, 
during which period she will also be 
heard in Jamestown, Olean, Batavia, 
New York, two appearances in Buffalo 
and in concert in Jordan Hall, Boston. 





New York String Quartet to Play Sandor 
Harmati Work 


The New York String Quartet has 
recently been engaged for two perform- 
ances next season by the Philadelphia 
Chamber Music Society. At one of these 
they will perform, for the first time, 
Sandor Harmati’s String Quartet, which 
won the prize of $500, offered by the 
Society. In the other program, they will 
be assisted by a pianist of international 
reputation. 


Western Cities to Hear Leginska 


Owing to the large number of recitals 
booked for her in the Far West, A. M. 
Oberfelder of Denver, has made arrange- 
ments with Ethel Leginska’s managers, 
Haensel & Jones, to extend the artist’s 


time in his territory for a week. He 
has already booked Miss Leginska for 


recitals in Phoenix, San _ Francisco, 
Casper, Bozeman, Helena, Denver, 
Pueblo and Long Beach and expects to 
book the time solidly while in his terri- 
tory, where she will be from Feb. 8 to 
about March 5. The date for Miss 
Leginska’s appearance in Montgomery, 
Ala., has been set for Jan. 22. 


BUCK SINGERS IN RECITAL 








Chickering Hall Program Includes Works 
by a Dozen Vocalists 


A spring song recital was given by 
pupils of Dudley Buck in Chickering 
Hall on Monday, May 18, before a large 
audience, which included a number of 
members of the American Academy of 


Teachers of Singing. A reception was 
held after the concert at the studio of 
Mr. Buck. 

The interesting program was opened 
with a quintet, Nevin’s “Wynken, 
Blinken and Nod,” sung by Millicent 
Robinson, Doris Coxson, Mrs. Mame 
Bonneville, Emmet Conroy and William 
Guggolz. Martini’s “Plaisir d’Amour” 
was sung as a duet by Alma Milstead 
and Elbridge B. Sanchez. 

Excellent solo work marked the con- 
tributions of a dozen singers. Mrs. 
Charles J. Nourse sang “Dawn in the 
Desert” by Ross and “Chevanque 
Cosaque” by Fourdrain with dramatic 
appeal and good tone. Frank E. Forbes, 
baritone, impressed with his perform- 
ance of the aria “Eri tu” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball.” Bernice Ackerman, so- 
prano, gave the Jewel Song from 
“Faust” brilliantly. 

Mr. Sanchez, in works by Malashkin 
and Leoncavallo, gave proof of fine vocal 
grounding and pleased his hearers. Mrs. 
Lucy La Forge, soprano, excelled in the 
aria “Deh vieui” from Mozart’s “Figaro” 
and a song by Cottenet. Mr. Guggolz 
gave a pleasing interpretation of Schu- 
bert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” 

Mollie Gould, soprano, in an aria 
from “Nozze di Figaro” and Curran’s 
“Eostra” won plaudits, as did Adelaide 
De Loca, contralto, in the “Gerechter 
Gott” air from “Rienzi.” Especial merit 
was disclosed in Thomas Conkey’s sing- 
ing of “Vision Fugitive” from ‘Hérodi- 
ade” and Moya’s “Song of Songs,” the 
tonal quality of the singer being out- 
standing. 

Frank Munn sang “Waft Her, Angels” 
from Handel’s “Jephtha” and “The Spirit 
Flower” by Campbell-Tipton with ex- 
cellent effect. Miss Milstead followed 
with numbers by Ries and Benedict, re- 
vealing most dexterous fioriture. Leslie 
Arnold, baritone, gave a moving per- 
formance of “O tu Palermo” by Verdi. 
Elsie T. Cowen at the piano furnished 
reliable accompaniments. G. F. 





Sara Porter Presents Pupil in Studio 
Song Recital 


Margaret Roberts, a pupil of Sara 
Porter, gave a song recital in Miss 
Porter’s studio on the afternoon of May 
3. Miss Roberts sang songs by Schu- 
bert and Mozart and a group of modern 
English numbers, disclosing a high so- 
prano voice of good quality, which she 
used effectively. She was assisted by 
Julia Larsen, violinist. The Y. W. C. A. 
Glee Club, composed of members from 
Miss Porter’s class at the Y. W. C. A. 
Music School in Brooklyn, is preparing 
a musical revue, called “Irish Chop 
Suey,” which will be presented in June. 


Musical Guild Elects Noted Musicians to 
Honorary Membership 


The board of directors of the Musical 
Guild elected several prominent musi- 
cians to honorary membership at the 
recent monthly meeting. Those honored 
were Maud Morgan, Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, Nadia Boulanger and Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell. The president of 
the organization is Mrs. Arthur B. Wells. 


Douthat Resigns Haensel & Jones Post 


Milton Douthat, press representative 
for Haensel & Jones, concert managers, 
has severed his connection with the firm 
to make a visit to Europe. Mr. Douthat 
sailed on the Majestic on May 23 and 
will return some time in the fall. 


Making Classic Music 
Intelligible Is Aim of 
Mary Josephine Wiethan 
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Wiethan, Pianist 


Mary Josephine 
Lecturer 


The series of free concerts which has 
been given this season in the Washing- 
ton Irving High School by Marie Jose- 
phine Wiethan, under the auspices of 
Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, director of 
lectures of the Board of Education, was 
concluded with a piano recital by Miss 
Wiethan on the evening of May 3. 

These concerts have presented the 
best in music not only from the side of 
piano literature, but in all the forms of 
music. With the assistance of other 


artists from time to time it has been 
possible to give a broad general outline 
of the larger forms, such as the sym- 
phony, opera, chamber music and many 
minor forms. 

The course was supplemented by an- 
other and still more comprehensive 
course by Miss Wiethan in the apprecia- 
tion of music, given at Hunter College 
every Tuesday evening. The idea of the 
lecture bureau was to present what had 
never before been offered to the general 
public free of charge, a complete, com- 
prehensive and masterly course in musi- 
cal literature, equal in content to such 
a course in any college or conservatory, 
yet so simply and humanly presented, 
that any person with or without musical 
training might enjoy and profit by it. 

The listener was led from week to 
week through the progressive stages of 
an upbuilding of musical taste and musi- 
cal understanding. The assistance of 
other artists made it possible to present 
programs of wide range and intrinsic 
worth with lucid and graphic verbal ex- 
positions. Such subjects as the follow- 
ing were presented at Hunter College: 
“The Story of the Symphony,” “The 


Story of the Opera,” “The Music 
Drama,” “Evolution of Song,” “Tone 
Painting,” “Music and the Dance,” 


“Music as an International Language,” 
“Racial Elements,” “Democracy ir 
Music” and “Unadulterated Music.” 

At Washington Irving High Schoot 
the course took the form of con- 
certs, with programs ranging from 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven down to the 
moderns. In addition to these courses, 
chamber music concerts, string quartets, 
trios, vocal and instrumental recitals 
and other combinations in which every- 
one had a chance to hear all the forms 
of music, were given by well-known 
artists. 

Altogether, some 300 programs of the 
widest possible range have been given, 
in addition to the bureau’s many offer- 
ings in other fields of human activity. 





EUROPE HAILS PIANIST 





Eleanor Spencer Plays American Works 
in Concert Abroad 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
has had an active season in Europe, 
having appeared with orchestra and in 
recital in most of the important cities 
of the Continent. She has fulfilled two 
orchestral engagements in Arnhem, 


Holland; with the Royal Société de 
Zoologie in Antwerp; with the Philhar- 
monie Society in Prague; with the 
Vienna Symphony in Budapest, under 
Leo Blech; two appearances with the 
same orchestra in Vienna under Nilius, 
and in two Liszt concerts, playing the 
E Flat Concerto. In France she was 
soloist with the Chanteurs de St. Ger- 
vais at Nice, with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra in Paris. She has given re- 
citals in The Hague, Prague, Vienna 
and other important cities. 

In the course of her European con- 
certs Miss Spencer has neglected no op- 
portunity to introduce interesting works 
of her countrymen. In addition to con- 
certos by Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Liszt and others, she has been heard in 
MacDowell’s Concerto in D Minor, which 
she first played in Europe several years 
ago. 





Vocal Trio Sings for Men’s Club 


A vocal trio, composed of Mildred 
Graham, soprano; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and William Simmons, baritone, assisted 
by Virginia Powell, reader, and Betty 
Schuleen, accompanist, gave a concert 
before the Men’s Club of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Rutherford, N. J., 
on the evening of May 8. The program 
included trios and duets by Verdi and 
Gounod and solos by each singer. The 
audience of some 300 persons gave the 
artists liberal applause and demanded 
encores. 


Charles Stratton Scores in Albany 


Charles Stratton, tenor, achieved a fine 
success in a recent appearance in Al- 
bany, where he assisted the Monday Mu- 
sical Club in its concert under the leader- 
ship of Elmer A. Tidmarsh. With 
Charles F. Manney at the piano, Mr. 
Stratton sang songs in italian and Ger- 
man and a group of four spirituals 


arranged by Mr. Manney. Mr. Stratton 
has been reengaged for a recital in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music for next 
season as the result of his appearance 
there in March. Engagements for next 
season are being booked by his manager, 
Arthur Judson. 





“Forza del Destino” Sung in Brooklyn 


An admirable performance of Verdi's 
“Forza del Destino” was given in the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music on the eve- 
ning of May 12, under the baton of 
Antonio Dell’Orefice, and the manage- 
ment of John Bellucci. The cast in- 
cluded Caterina Gobbi as Leonora, 
Gaetano Tommasini as Alvaro, Mario 
Basiola as Don Carlos, Giovanni Mar- 
tino as the Abbott, and Burton Leslie as 
Preziosilla. The remaining réles were 
capably filled by Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Giuseppe La Puma, Giuseppina La 
Puma, Ugo Baldi and Vittorio ——— 
J. A. H. 





Lucille Chalfant Sings in Paris 


Lucille Chalfant, American coloratura 
soprano, who was scheduled to make her 
opera début in Paris on May 20, singing 
the réle of Gilda in the “Rigoletto” pro- 
duction of the American-Italian-Franco 
Grand Opera Company, achieved a fine 
success in a concert appearance in the 
French capital recently at the annual 
Franco-Belgian War Memorial Concert. 
Miss Chalfant was congratulated by 
President Doumergue and other high 
officials present. 





Grace Divine Sings for Ohioans 


Grace Divine, contralto, made a high 
ly successful appearance before the Ohio 
Society at its recent meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. She was accompanied 
at the piano by Evelyn Smith. Miss 
Divine was scheduled to sing for the 
Studio Guild in the new Steinway Hall 
on the evening of May 23, and will be 
heard in concert in Noroton, Conn., on 
May 28. 





Seamen Benefit by Piano Recital 


An unusual concert was that given 
aboard the Majestic recently, when Josef 
Hofmann and Myra Hess drew a large 
audience and a large sum of money, 
which they gave for the aid of the sea- 
men’s charities. 
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PLAN 2000th CONCERT 





Philharmonic to Give First Program in 
Celebration of Event 


One of the features of the next season 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra will be 
the 2000th concert of the Society. This 
event will take place on Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 14, and will be one of the 
students’ concerts, conducted by Mr. 
Mengelberg. Mr. Mengelberg, who is 


now in Rome, has notified the Philhar- 
monic management that he plans to per- 
form several, if not all, of the works 
which were played at the first Philhar- 
monie concert, which took place in the 
Apollo Rooms on Dec. 7, 1842, the pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster” from “Oberon,” Hummell’s D Minor 
Quintet, “Oberon” Overture, a duet from 
tossini’s “Armide,” a scena from Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio,” an “aria bravura” 
from Mozart’s “Belmont and Constan- 
tia,’ and Kalliwede’s “New Overture in 
D.” The conductors were the Messrs. 
Hill, Etienne and Timm. 

The Philharmonic Ochestra of 1842 
consisted of sixty-three musicians, as 
against the 103 players who will par- 
in the 2000th concert. The 
players stood while they played, but it 
is unlikely that Mr. Mengelberg will re- 
store this tradition, even for one concert. 








Prominent Artists Sing Alberti Songs 
Songs by Solon Alberti, pianist and 








' composer, have been heard with success 





on recent programs. “Trees” and 





‘ “Robin, Robin,” were sung by Suzanne 
' Keener, soprano, in her recital in Pough- 
| keepsie on May 13, and are included in 







her program in Philadelphia on May 23. 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi- 





ki cago Opera, will sing “Trees” in her 





all-American program at the coming 


- Biennial Convention in Portland, Ore. 





Theo Karle, tenor, has listed “Solitude” 


' for his program in Arion, Ohio, on May 
5 23, and 


“The Hour,” “Solitude” and 


“Trees” will be sun by Arthur Middle- 


4 ton and Paul Althouse on their forth- 
/ coming tour of Australia. 


May Peter- 
son, soprano, sang “Robin, Robin” at the 
Dallas Festival on May 7. Mr. Alberti 
will sail for Europe on May 30, remain- 
He will 
concerts while 


be heard in several 


abroad. 





Flonzaleys Disband for the Summer 


The Flonzaley Quartet, having pro- 
longed its season into May this year to 
fulfill engagements in Fitchburg, Prince- 
ton, State College, Norwich and Pough- 
keepsie, has divided into separate units 
for a summer vacation abroad. Alfred 
Pochon sailed recently on the Olympic 
for his home in Switzerland; Adolfo 
Betti followed on the Homeric for Bagni 
di Lueca, Italy, and the D’Archambeau 
brothers sailed on the Orbita, with 
Liege, Belgium, as their destination. 
Chey will come together in August at 
Mr. Ponchon’s villa for intensive re- 
hearsing preliminary to their twenty- 
second season, which will have its open- 
ing week in Middlebury, Conn.; Smith 
College, Northampton, and Farmington, 
Conn. Bookings for the next season 
have been made already as far ahead 
as March and the Quartet will make its 
first visit to Havana, Cuba, in January. 





John Blumers Plays for Washington 
Heights Musical Club 


A large audience heard John Blumers, 
Pianist, in recital in the studios of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club on the 
evening of May 16. Mr. Blumers began 


his program with a group of Scarlatti 
and Brahms, after which he was heard 
in the Mozart C Minor Fantasia and 
groups by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Grieg 
and MacDowell, in all of which he won 
the approval of his audience by his ex- 
cellent technic and intelligent concep- 
tions. J. D. 





Elizabeth Quaile Pupil Presented 


Florence Moxon, pupil of Elizabeth 
Quaile, was heard in a piano recital in 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on May 16, with 
Ethel Hoyt, soprano pupil of Edith 
Quaile Saslawsky, assisting. Miss Moxon 
opened the program with a stirring per- 
formance of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue. In a group composed of 
Searlatti’s Sonata in A, Bauer’s arrange- 
ment of Barberini’s Minuette, Chopin’s 

Sharp Impromptu and the F Minor 


Etude of Liszt, Miss Moxon displayed a 
brand of technic which is unusual. Miss 
Hoyt’s portion of the program included 
songs of Mozart, Strauss, Brahms and 
Bridge, which she gave with admirable 
diction and a fine regard for phrasing 
and nuance. o.oo 





Saminsky to Introduce American Works 
in European Concerts 


Lazare Saminsky, Russian composer- 
conductor, and Mrs. Saminsky will sail 
for Europe on the France on May 30. 
Mr. Saminsky will conduct the Colonne 
Orchestra in Paris in June and is in- 
vited to conduct a chamber orchestra 
concert of the “Revue Musicale.” These 


concerts, as well as his forthcoming 
lecture-recitals, under the auspices of 
Lyon University, “Ecole Normale de 
musique” in Paris and Faculty of Arts 
in London, are dedicated mainly to 
“Music of Young America and Young 
Russia.” Among other works, Mr. 
Saminsky will conduct the first perform- 
ance of his own Third Symphony, “Sym- 
phony of the Seas,” recently completed, 
of the poem “Alastor” (after Shelley) 
by Nicolas Miascowzky, of the “Dance of 
the Princess” by Emerson Whithorne 
and a fragment from Ernest Bloch’s 
“Israel.” There will be songs with or- 
chestra and piano and violin pieces by 
Marion Bauer, Richard Hammond, Alex- 
ander Krein, John A. Carpenter, Alex. 
Tcherepnin, Deems Taylor, Michael 
Griessine, H. O. Osgood and Charles 


Cadman. He will be assisted by an 
American soprano, Eugenia Van de 
Veer; Raymonde Delaunois, mezzo-so- 


prano, and Helen Teschner Tas and 
Robert Imandt, violinists. 





Movie Star Studies Harp with Marie 
Miller 


At the last of a series of delightful 
tea-musicales given by Marie Miller, 
harpist, in her studio on May 16, Anita 
Stewart, of moving picture fame, was 
among the guests. She has recently 
been taking her first harp lessons from 
Miss Miller. Ten pupils gave harp solos, 
including Barbara Palmer, Elizabeth 
Kiefer, Norma Rudnick, Waldemar Gatz, 
3ernard Mather, Harry Butler, Theruma 
Sokol, Moira Braun, Katherine Herald 
and Vera LaMisha. Miss Miller also 
gave several beautiful selections. Among 
other pupils present were Emily Pidgeon 
of Memphis and Eleanor Collier of San 
Antonio, who sailed on May 20 for Paris, 
where they will continue their harp 
studies with Miss Miller in France this 
summer, Rita Vose, Mrs. Clyde Doerr, 
Leona Burgess, Norma Stedman, Leona 
Menton, Helen Franc and Dr. R. A. 
Kiefer. 


Rubinsteins Hold Annual Business 


Meeting 
The annual business meeting of the 
Rubinstein Club was held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on May 14. Mrs. William Rogers 


Chapman presided and reports for the 
past year were read by the officers. 
Plans were formulated for the coming 
year and five members were elected to 
the board of directors, namely Mrs. J. 
Edward Mastin, Mrs. John Hudson 
Storer, Mrs. Braxmar Bradbrook, Helen 
Barrett and Jean Taylor. Mrs. George 
Thompson Colter was chairman of the 
nominating committee. Mrs. Chapman 
thanked each member of the various 
committees for the efficient work that 
had been done during the season. 


Luella Melius Sings in Europe 


Following her recent recital in Lon- 
don, where she sang to an audience ex- 
ceeding 4000 persons, Luella Melius was 
signed immediately for Lionel Powell’s 
celebrity tour. There is talk of a revival 
in Paris of “The Barber of Seville,” 
which has not been given in twenty 
years there. Should the opera be given, 
Mme. Melius will sing the réle of Rosina. 
Returning to America in the fall, she 
will be heard in an extended tour 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Students at Institute of Musical Art Give 
Program 


The Institute of Musical Art, Frank 
Damrosch, director, presented a group 
of students in the thirteenth recital on 
the afternoon of May 9. Those who 
took part in the program were Esther 
Allen, Mary Lerner, Olga Sorensen, 
Irving Held, Cora Gary, Vittorio Trucco, 
Meyer Pollock, Leslie Gompertz and 
Bessie Lepson. 


Doris Doe Will Appear 
with New York Symphony 
in Chautauqua Events 
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Doris Doe, Contralto 


Doris Doe, contralto, has been chosen 
to appear as soloist at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., during the month of July. She 
will sing in the performance of “The 
Messiah” to be led by Albert Stoessel 
at that resort during the month and 
will be heard in several programs by the 
New York Symphony under the same 
leader. 

Miss Doe, who made her New York 
début at Aeolian Hall with conspicuous 
success last February, was_ recently 
honored with an invitation to appear in 
a joint recital with Perey Grainger at 
the White House, where she was re- 
ceived by President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
She has been engaged as contralto solo- 
ist at the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York for the coming year. The 
singer will give a concert in Omaha on 
the occasion of the dedication of a new 
organ in that city on May 24. She has 
been heard recently as soloist with the 
Banks Glee Club, under Bruno Huhn, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and with the 
Mana Club at Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Miss Doe will be heard next season in 
recitals in New York, Chicago and 
Soston. 


Pupils of Florence Irene Jones Give 
Recital 

A concert was given by the advanced 
violin pupils of Florence Irene Jones at 
the Three Arts Club on May 17, with 
Rose Dirman, soprano, as assisting art- 
ist. Miss Jones has organized her class 
into a stringed orchestra, thus giving 
them practical work in ensemble play- 
ing. The program included selections 
of Tours, Laurens-Saenger, Godard, Von 
Metra and the “Kindersymphonie” of 
Haydn, all given in a very capable man- 
ner. Milton Hartmann gave a fine in- 
terpretation of De Beriot’s Ninth Con- 
certo, and Miss Dirman, in numbers by 
Handel, Gounod and Gretchaninoff, dis- 
closed a well-trained voice, particularly 
fine in the high register. The orchestra 
accompaned her in Schubert’s “Pause.”’ 

G. F. B. 
Marie Stone Langston to Give Recitals 
Under Friedberg Management 


Marie Stone Langston, contralto, who 
has been prominent. in the recital and 
oratorio field in the East, will be heard 
next season under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. In addition to indi- 
vidual appearances, she will give a 
series of joint recitals with Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano. Mrs. Langston 
was heard recently in a performance of 
“Elijah” in the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. 





Anna Case to Return for Hawaiian Tour 


Anna Case, soprano, who made a suc- 
cessful début in Hawaii two years ago, 
will return to that island next January 
for three recitals in conjunction with her 
Pacific Coast tour in December. 





Marcel Grandjany Concludes Spanish 
Tour 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, recently 
concluded a tour of Spain. According 
to word received by the Bogue-Laberye 
Concert Management, the French vir- 
tuoso was enthusiastically received in 
Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona, among 


other cities. M. Grandjany has subse- 
quently returned to Paris, where he will 
meet his manager, Bernard R. Laberge. 
From Paris he will go to the Fontaine- 
bleau School for the summer, where a 
large class has registered for work with 
him. He will return to the United States 
in November for his third American 
tour. 


Viadimir Graffman Gives Annual Pupil 


Recital 


All of Vladimir Graffman’s violin 
pupils were present at the annual pupil 
recital in the De Witt Clinton High 
School on May 17 except Sadie Schwartz, 


who won a Juilliard scholarship during 
the past year. Nickos Cambourakis, 
Greek violinist, who has been giving con- 
certs throughout the country this season, 
played the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto. Joseph Gingold, an- 
other recitalist, was heard in the Vieux- 
temps Concerto, No. 4. All of the pupils 
showed a seriousness of purpose and 
talent well directed. Among the others 
who gave numbers were Abe Zifkin, 
Leon Stern, Ethel Brown, Rose Shuely, 
Sidney Horwitz, Thelma Rawson, Abe 
Knonvf, Samuel Nowick, Bessie Aronow, 
Bertha Rothman, Beatrice Matava, 
Walter Brey, Lillian Rosenfield and Wil- 
liam Mais. G. F. B. 


Rhea Silberta Presents Own Works in 
Concert at Hotel Pennsylvania 


A concert, the program of which was 
composed entirely of the works of Rhea 
Silberta, was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening 
of May 19. The artists taking part be- 
sides Miss Silberta, who played the ac- 
companiments and a piano solo, were 
Madeleine Erbland and Maria Rosamond, 
sopranos; Carmela Ponselle, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan; Hortense 
Barnhart-Jones, contralto, and John Car- 
roll, baritone. Gilbert Moreaux played a 
violin obbligato. A string trio consisting 
of Mr. Moreaux in the réle of viola 
player, Helen Child, violinist, and Carl 
Piscitello, ‘cellist, accompanied Miss 
Ponselle. 


Clara Elena Sanchez Heard in Concert 
at International House 





A concert given by the Sociedad 
Mutualista Mexicana at the International 
House on the evening of May 23 in- 
cluded several groups of numbers by 
Clara Elena Sanchez, soprano. The art- 
ist was heard in works of Arditi and 
Donaudy; “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces,” as arranged by Wilson, and 
Mexican songs, with Helen Huit at the 
piano. Miss Huit played a group of solo 
numbers. Others heard included Eugene 
Simor, violinist; Cristina Inclan, bari- 
tone, and Mr. McMoon, pianist. 


Gustlin Makes Pacific Coast Tour 

Clarence Gustlin, whose interp-recitals 
of American opera have been a feature 
of the past music season, began his late 
spring tour of the Pacific Coast in Los 
Angeles on May 13. He will give re- 
citals in a number of cities and will be 
in Portland in time to give two lecture- 
recitals on “The Echo,” by Frank Pat- 
terson, before its performance at the 
Federation Biennial. From Oregon Mr. 
Gustlin will continue northward to un- 
tried musical territory in Alaska. 





Frederic Baer Sings at Festivals 


Frederic Baer, baritone, has achieved 
success at two festivals recently. He 
was one of the singers heard at the 
Newark Festival and was also heard at 
the Oberlin Festival, singing in the 
performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita 
Nuova.” Mr. Baer was also heard re- 
cently as soloist with the Orange Musi- 
cal Art Society, his second appearance 
with that organization. 


Frances Newsom Sings for Children 

Frances Newsom was engaged for two 
recitals in Columbus, Ohio, on May 18 
and 19, for the benefit of the Children’s 
Hospital. The first was at the Scioto 
Country Club for the grownups and the 
second, for children. Miss Newson 
gave a recital at the Pomonok Country 
Club of Flushing on May 24, and early 
in June will be heard in Newton, Mass. 





Mrs. Hughes Presents Pupils 


Fifteen pupils from the class of 
Jewel Bethany Hughes appeared in the 
Hughes studio on May 17 in a program 
which comprised works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
MacDowell and Rachmaninoff. 
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SALMAGGI FORCES GIVE 
“AIDA” AT THE MANHATTAN 





Italian Tenor and Conductor Receive 
Hearty Ovation from Their New 
York Compatriots 


A Saturday evening performance of 
“Aida” was given by the Manhattan 
Opera Company, under the management 
of Alfredo Salmaggi, at the Manhattan 
Opera House on May 23. The cast in- 
cluded Bernardo De Mura, tenor, who 
made his American début a week ago, as 


a Radames of stentorian voice, whose 
high tones wrung “bravos” from the 
audience. Mr. De Muro’s acting is high- 
ly individual, and seemed to please an 
unusually enthusiastic coterie of his 
countrymen, who precipitated colored 
papers bearing congratulations from the 
gallery during intermissions. 

Mina Horne sang the title réle, re- 
vealing some positive gifts, despite a 
certain lack of routine. Agnese Robin- 
son was a poised Ammneris. Alfredo 
Zagaroli, as Amonasro, sang with a 
large voice, and showed excellent his- 
trionic ability. One of the most satis- 
factory contributions of the evening was 
that of Nino Ruisi as Ramphis. Fran- 
cesco Curci made the small bit of the 
Messenger effective. The program pre- 
served the anonymity of the artist who 
sang the part of the King. 

The work of the conductor, Pasquale 
La Rotella, also a newcomer from Italy, 
deserves commendation. With an in- 
ferior body of musicians, he strove to 
produce effects of wide variety in dyna- 
mics and coloring. The mounting of the 
opera was praiseworthy, the numbers of 
persons on the stage being adequate in 
the Triumph Scene and the properties 
employed effective. A small ballet, led 
by Berta Smith, performed. R. M. K. 





Divertissements Listed at Rivoli 


An unusually interesting music pro- 
gram was given at the Rivoli Theater, 
headed by the overture, excerpts from 
“Faust,” played by the orchestra, with 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alter- 
nately wielding the baton. Under the 
head of “Divertissements” was a number 
consisting of three parts, the first of 
which was “Dance Classique” by Dolores 
Farris. The second was by Betty Paulus, 
mezzo-soprano, with Jacques Pintel at 
the piano, in a group including “I Passed 
by Your Window” by May H. Brahe, 
“Life and Death” by S. Coleridge-Taylor 
and “Listening” by Irving Berlin. The 
third part was a dance by the ballet, 
with stage settings by John Wenger. 
Harold Ramsbottom and Frank Stewart 
Adams played the organ numbers. Head- 
ing the music program at the Rialto 
last week was the Overture, “Morning, 
Noon and Night in Vienna” by von 
Suppe, followed by Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz, both played by the orchestra, under 
Emanuel Baer and Attilio Marchetti. 
Martin Brefel, tenor, and August Wer- 
ner, baritone, sang a duet from “Forza 
del Destino” by Verdi, and there was 
also a dance divertissement by Vivian 
Fay called “A Bit of Peter Pan.” Alex- 
ander D. Richardson and Sigmund Krum- 
gold alternated at the organ. 


Kitty Cheatham Assists in Contests in 
New Jersey Schools 


Kitty Cheatham was chairman of the 
committee which judged the musical con- 


tests held in the Union County public 
schools of New Jersey during the recent 
music week. Bertha E. Clement, music 
supervisor of the Oranges, and John W. 
Neff of Teachers’ College were other 
members of the committee. Miss Cheat- 
ham spoke at Harrison Avenue School, 
Roselle, on the afternoon of May 8, and 
was given an enthusiastic reception by 
the children, whose beautiful singing of 
their prize song, “Maypole Dance,” re- 
flected credit upon their teachers and 
Thomas Wilson, instructor in the Union 
County schools. In the evening, at the 
final contests held at Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, Miss Cheatham delivered the 
closing address, emphasizing the neces- 
sity for singing songs which expressed 
the right ideals and dwelling upon the 
greatness of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason,” from which 
the prize songs were taken. 


Harpist and Soprano Join in Program 

Edith Connor, harpist, and Nora 
Somerville, soprano, gave a program in 
the Wurlitzer Auditorium on May 138. 


Following a number for harp by Hassel- 
mans, played by Miss Connor in a musi- 


cianly manner, Miss Somerville was 
heard in a group of three numbers by 
Lieurance, Weatherly and Kramer. Miss 
Connor played an Impromptu by Pierné 
and a Russian folk-melody, and Miss 
Somerville brought the program to a 
close with the Waltz Song from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette.” The artists were 
heard by a _ good-sized audience and 
merited the applause which they re- 
ceived. 


ENGLISH SINGERS TO TOUR 


New Organization Will Make Début at 
‘Berkshire Festival 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces the American tour next Novem- 
ber of the English Singers: Flora Mann, 
Winifred Whelen, Lillian Berger, 


Stuart Wilson, Clive Carey and Cuthbert 
Kelly, a unique combination of highly 
skilled a cappella part singers, whose 
concerts of madrigals, canzonets and 
ballets have gained a wide reputation in 
Great Britain and Central Europe. 

The English Singers will open their 
tour in America at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival in Washington next October and 
have been engaged by Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge for a number of other appearances, 
including concerts at Yale and Harvard 
Universities. 

This body of singers has made a 
special study of concerted vocal music 
and has made a notable effect in the 
performance of unaccompanied vocal 
music of the polyphonic period, particu- 
larly the English Madrigal School. 

The English Singers are making only 
a short visit to America next fall, but 
expect to spend several months in Amer- 
ica in the season of 1926-27. 








KLIBANSKY PUPILS ACTIVE 





Vocal Students Visit Blind Institute and 
Sea and Land House 


Alveda Lofgren sang recently in the 
Charlotte Emerson Brown Club, the 
Montclair Club, in recital in Monroe, 
N. Y., at the Sea and Land House and 
the Eighty-sixth Street Temple. Re- 
cent appearances of Lottice Howell in- 
clude Suffern, Plainfield, East Orange, 
Mohawk and New York. 

Louis Smith assisted on a program 
given by the Junior Choir of the Land 
and Sea House, of which Marentze Niel- 
sen, likewise a Klibansky pupil, is di- 


rector. The latter was soloist in the 
“Viking Fest” given in Brooklyn on 
May 17. 


Puccini’s “Butterfly” was scheduled to 
be given in operalogue form for mem- 
bers of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Brooklyn on May 27, 
with Louise Smith and Marentze Niel- 
sen sharing the honors. Mr. Klibansky 
also arranged another recital for some 
of his pupils, including Alva Gressier, 
Shara Hochman, Anne Elliott and Hilda 
Strook, who were to sing at the Blind 


a 


Institute on May 27. 


Arthur Kraft Fulfills Many Engagements 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, is bringing to a 
close an unusually active month of en- 
gagements, both in New York and in 
cities of the Middle West. He won a 
brilliant success in a recital on the open- 
ing night of the Coe College Music Fes- 
tival in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and was 
also loudly applauded as soloist with the 
Marshall Field Choral Society in Chi; 
cago, and in recital in Kenosha, Wis. In 
addition to engagements in and near 
New York, he was scheduled to sing in 
a performance of “The Creation” on the 
opening night of the Nerth Shore Fes- 
tival in Evanston, Ill. Early in June, 
Mr. Kraft will create the tenor part in 
Hugo Kauns’ new choral work, “Mutter 
Erde,” to be given for the first time by 
the Singverein of Chicago. The work 
will have a second performance by the 
A Capella Chorus of Milwaukee, both 
being under the leadership of William 
Boeppler. The work will be sung in Ger- 
man. 


Judson House Sings with Minneapolis 
Forces in Cities of Middle West 


Judson House, tenor, returned to New 
York recently from a series of engage- 
ments in the Middle West, where he 


made several appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen. He was heard in Mil- 


waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Manhattan, Kan. Mr. 
House sang the tenor solos in perform- 
ances of Verdi’s Requiem and Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul” with the orchestra. 








Frieda Hempel Returns 
from Jenny Lind Tour 
of Pacific Coast Cities 
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Frieda Hempel, Noted Soprano, in Her 
Jenny Lind Costume 
Frieda Hempel returned this week 


from a triumphant six weeks’ tour of the 
Pacific Coast, where, with the exception 
of a single concert, she was heard in her 
Jenny Lind program. Miss Hempel was 
everywhere received with acclaim, her 
voice, art and personality carrying her 
hearers back to the Swedish Nightingale 
of 1850. In Los Angeles, it was possible 
to arrange a second concert, so great 
was the enthusiasm which her singing 
created. Following recitals in San 
Diego and Long Beach, she visited San 
Francisco, where her triumph in “Tra- 
viata” with the Chicago Opera Company 
several seasons ago is still remembered 
and resulted in a large audience and a 
tremendous ovation. In the Northwest, 
she was heard in Seattle, Portland, 
Spokane and Wenatchee, and in the 
Southwest, she visited El Paso and 
Phoenix. In Butte, she made her only 
appearance in a concert of her own 
choosing. En route East, she sang be- 
fore an audience of 2000 persons in 
Minot, N. D., and was heard also in 
Mankato, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis. In 
all of her recitals, she was assisted by 
Coenraad Bos, pianist, and Louis P. 
Fritze, flautist. 

Miss Hempel was booked to sail for 
Europe on June 6, but has postponed her 
departure in order to take part in the 
first anniversary of the Benedict Temple 
of Music in Roger Williams Park in 
Providence on June 14. The Boston 
Symphony will play and the Providence 
Festival Chorus will sing. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Has 
“Open Meeting” 


The Washington Heights Musical Club, 
Jane R. Cathcart, founder-president, had 
an open meeting at the headquarters of 


the club on the evening of May 19. Robert 
Lowrey and Miss Cathcart, pianists, 
collaborated in a nicely modeled perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a 
Theme of Beethoven, as the opening num- 
ber, and Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, with 
Ruth Barrett at the piano, revealed a 
voice of much charm and musical in- 
telligence in numbers by Reger, Brahms, 
Young and Woodman. “Phyllis Has 
Such Charming Graces” was especially 
well sung. Blanche Powis, pianist, ex- 
hibited a facile technic and a tone of 
beauty in an Intermezzo and Ballade of 
Brahms, a Romance by Greenfield and 
the Seguidilla of Albeniz, the last being 
particularly colorful and brilliant. Elea- 
nor Mehl Berger, contralto, assisted by 
Miss Barrett, brought the program to an 
end with “Come Up, Come in With 
Streamers” by Deis, sung with verve and 
exhilirating freedom. W. S. E. 
Meta Schumann Pupils Appear in Studio 
Recital 

A recital of interest was that given 

in the studio of Meta Schumann, coach 


and accompanist, on the evening of May 
22. Arta Schmidt, mezzo-soprano; Lil- 
lian Yarwood, contralto, and Katherine 
Hillix, soprano, were the artists who 
participated, with Miss Schumann at the 
piano. Miss Schmidt revealed good 
classic style in her opening group by 
Paradies, Durante and Scarlatti, and in 
a later group in which “When Thou 
Art Nigh,” Miss Schumann’s most re- 
cent composition, was especially well 








liked. Miss Yarwood’s rich contralto 
found particular favor in the “Ah 
rendimi” aria from “Mitrane” by Rossi, 
and Miss Hillix brought the printed list 
to a thrilling close with “Spring Dropped 
a Song into My Heart” by Beatrice Fen- 
ner, in which high tones of unusual ac- 
curacy and power had ample opportunity 
for display. B. M. 





STUDENT ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Kriens Symphony Club Makes Four- 
teenth Annual Appearance 


The Kriens Symphony Club, a student 
orchestra of 125 musicians, made its 
fourteenth annual appearance on the 
evening of May 23, under the baton of 
Christiaan Kriens, its founder and con- 
ductor, in Carnegie Hall. The soloists 


were Eunice Howard, pianist, and Gene- 
vieve McKenna, soprano. Miss Howard 
made an excellent impression in the 
Grieg Concerto, playing with style and 
dazzling technic, as well as a realiza- 
tion of the more romantic moments of 
the work. Miss McKenna revealed a 
voice of considerable beauty in its middle 
register, which was heard to best advan- 
tage in the “Suicidio” aria from “Gio- 
conda.” She was also heard in a group 
of songs, Mr. Kriens’ “I Hear a Lark at 
Dawning” being especially well liked. 
The band played with enthusiasm and 
unity and only in occasional moments 
reminded one that it was not of profes- 
sional calibre. Mr. Kriens’ “Suite Bre- 
tonne” showed knowledge of orchestra- 
tion and a gift for melodic expression. 
Two movements from a “Suite in Old 
Style” by Hill and a Prologue by Loth 
also has first performances. W. S. 








“Roxy’s Gang in Vienna” at Capitol 


The principal musical presentation of 
S. L. Rothafel at the Capitol Theater 
last week was “Roxy’s Gang in Vienna.” 
This was an authentic compilation of 


music typical of student life in Vienna 
before the war. It was collected from 
unpublished manuscript music, the lyrics 
being translated by Frank Moulan and 
Lieutenant Gitz-Rice and the music ar- 
ranged by Dr. William Axt. The artists 
appearing in the potpourri were Gladys 
Rice, Lottice Howell, Lila Saling, Louise 
Scheerer, Hazel Simonson, Nell La 
Mance, Lieutenant Gitz-Rice, William 
Robyn, Douglas Stanbury, Arthur Lang, 
James Parker Coombs, Joseph Wetzel, 
Pierre Harrower, Stanley McClelland, 
Edward Johnstone, Messrs. Tibbutt, 
Owen, Rice and Werner. As a special 
unit in celebration of Memorial Day, 
Delphine March sang “Gone to Their 
Rest” by Roeckel. The orchestral num- 
ber for the week, under David Mendoza, 
was Bizet’s Overture, “La Patrie,” and 
the contribution of the ballet corps was 
Von Blon’s “Whispering Flowers,” with 
Boris Niles, Lina Belis, Nora Pumtin, 
Millicent Bishop, Ruth Flynn, Elmer 
Bayer and Muriel Malone. 


Werner Josten Cantata to Be Given at 
Smith College Jubilee 


Werner Josten, composer, is now pre- 
paring a cantata for the Smith College 
festival which will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. The can- 
tata is based on John Dryden’s poem, 
“Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,” and is ar 
ranged for mixed chorus, with sopran 
and baritone solos, to the accompaniment 
of flute, harp, piano and organ. Ethe! 
Haydn has been engaged to sing the so- 
prano part and Mr. Josten will conduct. 
It will be given at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on June 12. 


Mrs. H. H. Bellaman to Assist Estelle 
Liebling 

As assistant in the carrying on 0! 

her summer course, Estelle Liebling, s 

prano and voice teacher, has obtained 


the services of Catherine Bellaman, wif 
of H. H. Bellaman, chairman of the ex- 
amining board of the Juilliard Founda 
tion. Mrs. Bellaman has been teachin; 
at Chicora College, Columbia, S. C. S|! 

will arrive in New York in time for 
the opening of the summer school fo! 
teachers and students on June 1. 


Pupil of Mme. Sapio Wins Prize 


Emma Wiston, contralto, who studi 
with Clementine de Vere Sapio, recent! 
won a prize of $100 in one of the Brun: 
wick music memory contests. She identi 
fied without error the names of all th 
vocal artists as well as the songs give! 
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PLATTSBURGH FESTIVAL 
HEARD WITH ENTHUSIASM 





“Creation” and Symphonic Music Form 
Part of Week’s Program for Sixth 
Annual Meeting 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., May 23.—The 
sixth annual May Festival came to a 
close tonight with a song recital by Ar- 
vida Valdane, soprano, and Edwin 
Swain, baritone, in the auditorium of 
the New High School. Miss Valdane 
and Mr. Swain both sang two groups 


and collaborated in duets, being thun- 
derously applauded after each number 
and forced to comply with many de- 
mands for encores. Evadna Lapham 
was the accompanist. 

The festival opened on Monday eve- 
ning with a concert by the Plattsburgh 
Junior Orchestras, under Ferderick C. 
Hudson. The soloists were Violet B. 
Durkee, pianist, who played a Chopin 
Valse; Wallace Rooney, violinist, who 
was heard in numbers by Bohm and 
Balfe; Lee Snow, violinist, who played 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and Anna Goldman, 
violinist; who was heard in “Orientale’”’ 
by Cui. The Students’ Orchestra Club 
played numbers by Offenbach and Rosas, 
and the Junior Symphony, “Strauss- 
iana” and excerpts from “Tannhauser.” 
The playing throughout was of an un- 
usually high standard and reflected credit 
on all concerned. 

On Tuesday afternoon the first con- 
cert of piano, violin and voice pupils 
was given. On Wednesday afternoon 
the second concert of pupils in piano, 
violin and ’cello was heard, and on 
Thursday the third recital of piano and 
violin pupils of representative teachers 
was given. 

On Tuesday evening the Plattsburgh 
Symphony, under Mr. Hudson, assisted 
by Marguerite Dumas, pianist, who 
played numbers by Chopin, Arensky and 
Schumann; Francis Sprague, who played 
compositions by Saint-Saéns and Men- 
delssohn; and Elaine Barber and Mar- 
jorie Brown, clarinetists, were heard. 
The Overture to Verdi’s “I  Vespri 
Siciliani” and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony were outstanding numbers, 
played with skill and enthusissin. 

On Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings miscellaneous programs’ were 
heard and on Friday night a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation” came as the 
climax. Arvida Valdane, Frank Slater 
and Edwin Swain were the soloists, all 
giving excellent accounts of themselves. 





Cleveland Reengages Elsa Alsen 


Elsa Alsen, soprano, who appeared 
with the Cleveland Orchestra this sea- 
son, has been engaged for a recital in 
that city next October. 
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Bernard Laberge Has Gala Send-Off 
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Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz, Bernard Laberge, E. Robert Schmitz and Lucy D. Bogue 


Among those seeing Bernard R. La- 
berge of the Bogue-Laberge Concert 
Management off for a six weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to France and England, were 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz and 
Lucy D. Bogue. Mr. Laberge goes first 
to England to arrange the final details 
for the tour which Charles Courboin, 
organist, will make. His first appear- 
ance in England will be in Westminster 
Cathedral. During the ten days in 
Britain, Mr. Laberge will see Alfred 


Hollins, blind organist of Edinburgh, 
who is to make an extended American 
tour next fall. He will then return to 
Paris where he will meet several of the 
artists under the Bogue-Laberge man- 
agement who are returning for Amer- 
ican tours next season. Among these 
are Marcel Grandjany, Clara Haskil, 
Marcel Dupré, Marya Freund, Rose 
Armandie, Robert Imandt and Fernand 
Francelle. Mr. Laberge will return in 
the latter part of June. 





Ann Arbor Hails Brilliant 


Events at Annual Festival 
TTT eee 


[Continued from page 33] 





In Saturday afternoon’s’ concert 
Mischa Elman played exquisitely Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto in D Major. 
Mr. Stock led the orchestra in Bach’s 
Suite No. 8, in D Major, and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The after- 
noon program was one in which serious 
musicians reveled and orchestra lovers 
experienced a rare treat. Mr. Elman’s 
many admirers had an opportunity to 
hear him at his best. 


“Gioconda” Presented 


The final concert in the evening served 
as a climax and brought together the 
combined artistic efforts of Choral 
Union, orchestra and soloists in a mag- 
nificent presentation of Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda.” The melodious opera, with 
its succession of beautiful arias and en- 
semble numbers, brought opportunities 
for the soloists and well modulated 
climaxes for the chorus. The orchestral 
accompaniment was beautifully played. 
In the “Dance of the Hours” the players 
rose to their opportunity well. 

The soloists included Frances Peralta, 
who as Gioconda was perfectly at home 
in the réle and won much applause for 
excellent singing. Augusta Lenska and 
Kathryn Meisle, as Laura and La Cieca 
respectively, were equally successful. 
Mario Chamlee as Enzo and Vicente 
Ballester and Henri Scott as Barnaba 
and Alvise respectively completed a cast 
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that could hardly be excelled. Small 
parts were ably handled by two local 
singers, Frank Ryan, Jr., and Barre Hill. 

The splendid success of this festival 
from every point of view was a worthy 
justification of the action of the board of 
directors two years ago when they elected 
Mr. Moore as musical director to suc- 
ceed the venerable Dr. Albert A. Stanley, 
founder of the festival. This youthful 
conductor is almost entirely an American 
product. For several years after com- 
pleting his musical education in Ann 
Arbor he served as assistant to Dr. Stan- 
ley, and upon the latter’s retirement was 
made acting director, pending the choice 
of a permanent incumbent. Mr. Moore 
was later elected by the board of re- 
gents of the university and the board of 
directors of the University School of 
music to the dual position of musical 
director of the school and professor of 
music in the university. As a conductor 
and builder of programs for this year’s 
festival he gave evidence of sound mu- 
sical judgment and understanding of 
present day music needs and tendencies 
and pronounced ability as a molder of 
choral singing. 

Immediately after the festival Mr. 
Moore, accompanied by his wife and two 
sons, will depart for Europe, where they 
will remain until next February. 


T. R. N. 


WOMEN COMPOSERS GIVE 
PROGRAM IN CAPITAL 





Arts Club Program Includes Native 


Works Presented by a Dozen 
Artists 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—A pro- 
gram of unusual interest was given by 
the American Women Composers at the 
Arts Club on the evening of May 1, be- 
ing broadcast. Each composer made ex- 
planatory remarks about the composi- 
tions she performed. Uiric Cole played 


her “Above the Clouds” and “Scherzo.” 
Mary Howe was assisted by Helen Howi- 
son, soprano, with the interpretation of 
three of her songs “Fairies,” “Mistress 
Mine” and “Red Fields of Flanders.” 

Mary Turner Salter was assisted by 
two Washington musicians, Celia Fio- 
ravanti, mezzo-soprano, singing “The 
Cry of Rachel’; and Warren L. Terry, 
tenor, singing “I Breathe Thy Name,” 
“Serenity” and “East Wind.” Phyllis 
Fergus interested her audience, with her 
charming “story-poems,” “Long Ago,” 
“Triflin’”’? and “When I Ain’t Got You.” 
Gena Branscombe’s dramatic “Three 
Mystic Ships,” and “Blue Bells Drowsily 
Ringing,” were delightfully interpreted 
by Bernice Randall, mezzo-soprano. 
Harry Angelico, baritone, sang Mabel 
W. Daniels’ “Glory and Endless Years,” 
“Beyond” and “Daybreak.” 

Karolyn Wells Bassett sang her own 
“A Child’s Night Song,” “The Icicle” 
and “Take Joy Home,” accompanied by 
George H. Wilson. Helen Sears had an 
interested interpreter of her songs 
“December,” “Phantoms” and “Bird of 
the Night” in the person of Everett 
Hardell, tenor, who also gave feeling 
to the interpretation of Ethel Glenn 
Hier’s songs “An Offering,” “The Hour” 
and “Time You Old Gypsy Man.” Mar- 
garet Day, ’cellist; Sol Minster, violinist, 
and Florence Sindell, soprano, inter- 
preted Frances Marion Ralston’s “The 
Awakening.” Each composer assisted 
the singers at the piano. 

The height of the evening’s concert 
was reached however with the singing 
of Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” by a double quartet consisting 
of Gretchen Hood and Georgia Hazlitt, 
sopranos; Hazel Arth and _ Bernice 
Randall, contraltos; Warren Terry and 
Everett Hardell, tenors; and Harry 
Angelico and Harlan Randall, baritones. 
Miss Hood sang beautifully Mrs. Beach’s 
“IT Send My Heart Up to Thee,” “The 
Message” and “Chanson d’Amour.” Mrs. 
Beach received an ovation when she 
played her “Rosemary and Rue” from 
the Suite, “Grandmother’s Garden.” 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 





De Pachmann Bids America “Farewell” 


Vladimir De Pachmann, pianist, closed 
his “farewell” American tour in Toronto 


last week and sailed on the Olympic for 
England on May 23. Despite his age of 
seventy-seven years, the “grand old man 
of the piano” played 110 concerts in two 
years without missing a single engage- 
ment. Mr. De Pachmann will give a 
recital in London on June 15 before go- 
ing into retirement for the summer. He 
recently told his manager, F. C. 
Coppicus, just before sailing, that he 
would never cross the ocean again and 
hoped the Lord would spare him on the 
return trip! 


All the material in  Mrascat. AMERICA {4s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Music Week Programs in Many Cities 
Swell Great List of Nation’s Events 
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Music Week, being appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the task. Le 
Roy Brant, director of the Institute of 
Music; George Eardly, manager, Sher- 
man Clay & Co., George T. Matthews 
and F. F. Jeffers and Albert Taix of 
the school department were also con- 
spicuous workers in behalf of Music 
Week. MARJoRY M. FISHER. 


Vermilion Hears Recitals 


VERMILLION, S. D., May 23.—The Col- 
lege of Music of the University of South 


Dakota gave its annual May Festival, 
consisting of the opera “Ruddigore,” and 
a concert was given by the University 
Orchestra, in which the Overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the 
“Unfinished” Symphony were the out- 
standing numbers. The soloist was 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto. 
There was also a recital by Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, accompanied by 
Stewart Wille. 


Jamestown Theaters Aid 


JAMESTOWN, N. D., May 23.—Special 
music was offered by the moving picture 


theaters here during Music Week and 
the audience joined in the singing. The 
Community Chorus, College, schools and 
St. John’s Academy also participated in 
the celebrations. On Friday evening the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs held a con- 
test in the State Hospital. The Boys’ 
Band, Prof. Helmer Huseth conducting, 
gave an hour’s program and Union 
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Church presented a massed choir in 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” The result of Music 
Week has been the maintenance of the 
band through the summer months and 
the founding of a larger community 
chorus. Mrs. JOHN KNAUF. 


Trenton Choruses Appear 


TRENTON, N. J., May 23.—A most suc- 
cessful observance of National Music 
Week was held in Trenton in the week 
of May 3, opening on Sunday with spe- 
cial musical services in the churches 
and recitals. Organ programs were 
given at noon daily in various churches. 
Members of the Trenton Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, sponsored a 
concert given in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium on Monday evening, entitled 
“Musical Moods,” in which was _ por- 
trayed, “A Spring Morning,” “A Sum- 
mer Day,” Autumn Twilight,” and 
“Winter Night.” These were inter- 
preted by dancing, piano, violin, vocal 
and organ numbers. Choirs of five 
churches assisted the members of the 
Central New Jersey Chapter, National 
Association of Organists, in the second 
annual festival, which was held in the 
State Street M. E. Church, where or- 
ganists played numbers. The Apollo 
Arts Club of the Trenton Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a program which in- 
cluded two piano numbers and violin 
solos. The Stretch String Sextet and 
the Schubert Quartet of vocalists joined 
in a program given in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium. The Crescent Temple band 
gave a program on the plaza of the City 
Hall. The pupils of the three Junior 
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High Schools gave a program which in- 
cluded orchestral, choral and solo num- 
bers. At the Music Shop studios a 
children’s concert was given. Hazel 
Dorey, pianist, Jeanette Wells-Urban, 
soprano and Lou Sutphin, ’cellist, gave a 
joint recital, with the assistance of Dor- 
othy Dorey, dancer. Otto Polemann 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the events. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Homestead Events Interest 


HoMESTEAD, FLA., May 23.—National 
Music Week was celebrated here with 
three events—a musicale sponsored by 
the Woman’s Club, with Mrs. Webster, 
president of the club, managing the ar- 
rangements; a song recital by the pupils 
of Anne Polk, and a recital before the 
ensemble class by Frances Shelton and 
Alicia Hardtner, pianists, of Miami, and 
Mrs. Arthur G. Keene, soprano. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 


Watertown Has Big Féte 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 23.—The 
preliminary work of Music Week was 
carried on by the general committee, of 
which Clarence C. Smith, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, was chair- 
man. The sub-committee included Mrs. 
E. E. Martin, F. S. Tisdale, Rev. J. L. 
Cole, E. D. Rogers, Carolya Stebbins, 
Mrs. E. L. Mitchell, C. C. Smith, Mrs. 
E. S. Lansing and Mrs. S. B. Wardwell. 
Among those taking part in musical pro- 


grams throughout the week were the 
Trinity Episcopal Choir, under Gerald 
F. Stewart; First Presbyterian Choir, 
Elizabeth Fox, director; All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Choir, Mrs. F. E. Knapp, 
leader; Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Choir, under Edith Henderson; Irene 
McLaughlin; Hazel Gagnon; Mrs. Am- 


DIRECTO 


2 MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Kriens $\mMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 


ddress: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCall Lanham qooncert Baritone 


eacher ef Singin 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase acheut ” 
Washington, D. O 


New York, 249% Bway, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra ana wir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
_ Breathing a Specialt 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., low York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
170 Went aan ae me 
est /£nd 5t. Y 
Phone Endicott 1957," om Sp 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smi 
New York Studio, 197 West Tath yt saan 
For appointments adZaress: 285 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York Cite 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summer 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin s0PRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


















































Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
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‘Francis Rogers 





brose Plunkett; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth; 
Edna Kellogg; George MacNabb; the 
Watertown Musical Society, B. H. Tread- 
well, director; combined theater >rches- 
tras, under Matthew Rag, with H. A. 
Kappell, organist, and many others. 
Memory contests, the presentation of 
cantatas, programs in orphan homes, 
public school chorus competitions and 
many other events added zest to the 
biggest musical celebration Watertown 
has witnessed in many years. 
W. W. KNAPP. 


Fort Wayne Children Heard 


Fort WAYNE, IND., May 23.—Music 
Week was sponsored here by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Woman’s Club 
League, with George Bailhe as general 
chairman. The initial event was the 
Lutheran Choral Society’s presentation 
of Handel’s “Messiah.” Other activities 
included the dedication of the John Bass 
memorial organ, a massed band concert 
in the plaza of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Building and a cantata, “Into 
the World,” in which 1800 children took 
part, under the direction of William 
Miles and D. Oswald Jones. Noon con- 
certs were given each day in the Majestic 
Theater. BESSIE K. ROBERTs. 


San Francisco Has Many Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 23.—Music Week 
burst upon San Francisco on May 17. 
Numerous programs included a concert, 
in which choirs of all denominations par- 


ticipated, and the choir of the Russian 
Orthodox Church appeared, at the Ex- 
position Auditorium. Harold Pracht was 
the chairman. In the evening the 
Mayor’s Music Week Committee Recep- 
tion took place at the Fairmont Hotel. 
Rudy Sieger’s orchestra and the San 
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DVONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 Hast 624 St., New York 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITE 
554 West 113th St. ” 


H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yort 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117_W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4797 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 


VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bldg. 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 
. Director Zuro Grané 
Josiah Zuro oan Ge. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City. Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72ad St. 


Cath. 7639 
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Florence Austral to Return to America 
in January for Extended Concert Tour 
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(Pertrait on front page) 
NE of the most sensational débuts 
of the season in America was that 
of Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, 
who came from England early this 
month to take part in the Cincinnati 


Biennial Festival. Her phenomenal suc- 
cess led to an immediate engagement for 
the Evanston Festival, beginning May 
30. Miss Austral delayed her return 
to Europe to make this appearance, after 
which she will make a concert tour of 
England and Europe, coming again to 
America in January of next year for 
engagements under the management of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

A native of Melbourne, Australia, Miss 
Austral followed the precedent of Aus- 
tralian singers established by Melba, 
who took her name from the famous 
Australian city. Miss Austral, whose 
name is Florence Mary Wilson, adopted 
the name of Austral upon the sugges- 
tion of Henry Higgins of Covent Garden. 

Miss Austral confesses that she never 


heard an opera until 1918, her musical 
education having been limited to singing 
ballads in charity concerts. Then, on a 
“dare,” she entered the Ballarat competi- 
tive music festival held in Victoria, New 
South Wales. 

Fritz Hart, director of the Melba Con- 
servatory, was adjudicator, and when 
he heard her sing he said, “You are a 
Brinnhilde!’” 

“And what is that?” was her innocent 
reply, for she had never heard of Wag- 
ner. 

Immediately she began her musical 
education at the Conservatory of Mel- 
bourne, completing all the work they 
could give her in eighteen months, after 
which she went to London and studied 
under various private teachers, making 
her operatic debut in 1922 as Briinn- 
hilde. During her first season she also 
sang Aida, Isolde and Elisabeth. As 
soloist in orchestral concerts under Wein- 
gartner, Sir Henry Wood and Sir Lan- 
don Ronald she achieved signal success, 
as she did in the Verdi “Requiem” at 
Crystal Palace in 1923. 





Big Music Week Swells 
Flood of Nation’s Song 
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Francisco Music Teachers’ Association, 
under the direction of Alvina Heuer 
Willson, president, presented musical 
programs. A noon organ recital on the 
Municipal Organ, by Dr. Maurice W. 
O’Connell, and a Municipal and Inter- 
national Concert in the Exposition Audi- 
torium, under the direction of. Mrs. 
Frederick G. Canney and Philip Sapiro, 
were leading events. A midday organ 
recital was given by Theodore J. Irwin 
and was followed by the appearance of 
a massed chorus of 10,000 school chil- 
dren, under the direction of Estelle Car- 
penter. Miss Carpenter was assisted by 
Mr. Sieger, violinist, and Uda Waldrop, 
organist. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll, president, the San 
Francisco Musical Club presented a con- 
cert. The participants were Mrs. An- 
thony J. Silva, vocalist; Elise Young 
Maury, accompanist; Eva M. Garcia, 
pianist; Edna Horan, violinist, with Jean 
Allen, pianist; Hazel McKaye, vocalist; 
Rudolf Caffaro, and Virginia Treadwell. 
The executive committee in charge of the 
local Music Week included Mayor James 
Rolph Jr., and Henry L. Mayer, as hon- 
orary chairmen; J. Emmett Hayden, 
chairman; Chester W. Rosekrans, ex- 
ecutive director; William H. Crocker, 
treasurer; Mrs. H. Roy Stovel, secre- 
tary, and Charles Merrill, Ralph Mc- 
Leran, John McGregor and Angelo Rossi, 
vice-chairmen. 
CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


Kansas City, Kan., Choruses Appear 


KANSAS City, KAN., May 23.—Music 
Week was changed this year to accord 
with National Music Week. Heretofore 
it has been held the week including 
Kansas Day, Jan. 29. The Mozart Club’s 
annual spring concert featured Olga 
Gates, soprano, of Chicago. Mrs. B. J. 
Dalton was her accompanist. Others 
appearing were the Mozart Club Chorus, 
Katherine Moseley-Beaman, contralto; 
Mrs. George Strunk, Mrs. Ruth M. Pray, 
Mrs. H. M. Frye, Mrs. Elmer Stephens, 
Mrs. George McCarten, Mrs. P. H. 
Krumme, Mrs. Carl Larson, Mrs. Paul 
Esping, Mrs. E. W. Henry and Mrs. L. 
B. Stephens. The Nordell Violin Club 
gave a program at Jayhawk Hall. 
Letitia Cook assisted with vocal numbers. 
The Civic Choral Club appeared in 
Music Week concert at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Daniel Doores, violinist, 
who recently won the State prize at 
Emporia, Mrs. David Bjorkman, Evelyn 
Lowman, Roy Rawlings and Russell 
Brenner appeared. Bertha Helwig pre- 
sented Mary E. Little, pianist, assisted 
by Mrs. T. J. Pattie, soprano, and a 
studio recital, at St. Paul’s Parish 
House. The annual public school music 


memory contest took place during the 
week, under Bessie Miller, supervisor. 
About 200 children achieved a perfect 


score. Columbian won among the white 
schools, with Hawthorne, last year’s 
winner, a close second. Stowe was 


winner in the colored district. A feature 
of the week was the excellent singing 
of the sixth grade choruses. Two local 
singers, Leroy Mace, tenor, and Richard 
Miller, bass, were heard by the audiences 
attending the week of opera given by the 
Kansas City, Mo., Civic Opera Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Cranston of that 
city were directors of the productions. 

Mrs. C. H. Martinek, Mrs. C. E. 
Falconer, and Solita Palmer appeared at 
the MacDowell Club’s spring concert. 
Recitals by pupils of Esther Shaw- 
Gibson, Mrs. V. V. Pope, Horner Insti- 
tute, Mrs. John W. Hains, took place 
recently. Mrs. Ramah Brownlee Coffey, 
formerly of Topeka, has accepted the 
post of choir director and soloist at 
Western Highlands Presbyterian Church. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Community Events in Bainbridge 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., May 23.—A _ com- 
munity “sing,” given under the direction 
of Elizabeth Gilbert, soprano and con- 
ductor, in Willis Park was a feature 
of Music Week. Choruses were sung 
by the assemblage and special numbers 
by Miss Gilbert, Lester Bush, baritone, 
the Euterpean Club, a quintet by Miss 


Gilbert, Miss Mayes, Mrs. Attacus 
Parker and Messrs. Welch and Pur- 
viance. Orchestral accompaniment was 


played by Cooters’ Owls Orchestra, and 
other numbers were accompanied by Mrs. 
Emmett O’Neal. The event was spon- 
sored by the Board of Trade, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Business and _ Professional 
Woman’s Club and Friends of Music. 
Under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, 
a musical program was presented at the 
Dale Gardens for the benefit of an edu- 
cational fund. Elizabeth H. Gilbert was 
in charge of the program. 


Redlands Holds Eisteddfod 


REDLANDS, CAL., May 23.—Under the 
auspices of the Community Music As- 
sociation, Mrs. G. E. Mullen, president, 
National Music Week was observed 
here for the first time with an 
Eisteddfod. Contestants from San 
Bernardino, Riverside, Colton, Beau- 
mont, Banning and Redlands, were 
heard. Contests in piano, violin, voice, 
chorus, orchestra, oratory, and one-act 
plays were held and provoked a wide- 
spread interest. The Eisteddfod was 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce. 
A feature of one of the evening per- 
formances was the singing contest be- 
tween the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. 
The open piano contest was won by 
Frances Mullen, Redlands; the women’s 
vocal contest by Marion Boulette of 
Riverside; the men’s contest by Lewis 
Hammen of Redlands, the church choir 
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contest by the first Congregational choir, 
Arthur Babcock, director, and the vio- 
lin contest by Delno Gillogly. An in- 
teresting performance of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” was given at the 
Wyatt Theater by the Redlands Mixed 
Chorus under the direction of W. B. 
Olds, of the University, assisted by Mrs. 
Strauss, soprano, Harold Proctor, tenor, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh, bass. The 
accompaniment was given by an orches- 
tra recruited from the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and local players. Under 
the direction of Elizabeth Tschudy, an 
interesting performance of MHaydn’s 
“Kinder” Symphony was given under 
the auspices of the Spinet Club at the 
Contemporary Clubhouse. Thirty chil- 
dren took part, Master Benjamin Rabe 
being the leader. A group of piano solos 
was given by Frances Mullen, and a 
group of songs by Ethel Bennett. A 
lecture-recital on Chopin by Alexander 
Kall, Russian pianist and pedagogue, 
and illustrated at the piano by Karolyn 
King Lewis, was enjoyed by a large 
audience at the Contemporary Club re- 
cently. C. H. MARSH. 


Waco Unites in Song 


Waco, Tex., May 23.—In the Music 
Week here the co-operating agencies 
were the music clubs, churches, public 
schools, Baylor University, four organ- 
ized bands, music merchants, civic 
clubs, radio, press, music teachers, ho- 
tels and theaters. Ella Lovelace, presi- 
dent of the Ensemble Club and super- 
visor of music in the public schools, 
served as general chairman. Some of 
the outstanding programs were the 
“Old Melodies” presented in costume by 
members of the Euterpean Club, Mrs. H. 
W. Nevin, president. The “Holy City” 
was given by the Columbus Baptist 
Choir, Harry Lee Spencer, director and 
organist. Waco Composers’ Evening 
had twelve composers and poets repre- 
sented. F. Arthur Johnson and F. E. 
Eggert contributed groups. Mrs. M. B. 
McNutt directed the program. The En- 
semble Club, sponsors of the week, with 
Wilma Shaffer as director featured four- 
teen pianists at as many pianos. 


Omaha Groups Heard 


OMAHA, NEB., May 23.—Music Week 
was celebrated by the Fortnightly Club, 
Mrs. A. D. Dunn, president; Apollo 
Club, Frank Van Gurdy, director, 
and by the Music Department of the 
Women’s Club, Florence Basely Pamer, 
director. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
with West String Quartet and Louise 
Jansen Wylie, soprano, as_ assist- 
ing artists, was heard in recital. Oth- 
ers heard were pupils of Edith May 
Miller, and artists of the Schmoeller 
and Mueller Piano House under the di- 
rection of Madame Werndorff; the Or- 
pheus Club, Fritz Al Carlson, director 
and Mrs. Verne Miller, contralto, 
soloists. 


Adrian Forces Enlisted 


ADRIAN, MICH., May 23.—Five ma- 
jor concerts were given during Music 
Week. Every church in the city played 
special music on Sunday, sermons were 
preached on the subject; Adrian College 
and Conservatory, the public and paro- 
chial schools, the St. Joseph Academy, 
the Girls’ Training School, the Imperial 
Band, the Canzonet Club, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations and music teachers 
with their informal class programs, all 
united in making Adrian’s recognition 
of this special week one long to be re- 
membered. 


Superior Utilizes Films 


SUPERIOR, WIS., May 23.—National 
Music Week was observed under the 
direction of Nina Osborne Batson, chair- 
man, and Maude Ayers Holman, vice- 
chairman, Mayor Baxter having issued 
a proclamation. 

The leading 


—_—_— 


events were the film 


“Home Again,” introducing “Old Black 
Joe,” “Little Annie Rooney,” and “Home 
Sweet Home,” shown at six theaters. 
The singing was led by Henry A. Droege 
and St. Stanislaus Choir. 

A free concert was given by the Elks 
Band, Mr. Andrews, conductor, with two 
numbers by the Concordia Lutheran 
Choir, Martin Sollie, conductor. 

A poster contest was held in the Nor- 
mal School, the prizes being given by the 
Rotarian, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs. A 
concert was given at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital and special music in the churches. 


Muskogee Has Big Week 


MUSKOGEF, OKLA., May 23.—National 
Music Week in Muskogee was a great 
success from every standpoint. The 
churches gave music on Sunday morn- 
ing; the High School Band, Orchestra 
and Glee Clubs gave their Festival pro- 
gram Saturday night. Music was also 
provided in the Soldier’s Hospital, Old 
Folks’ Home and Day Nursery. 


Wayne Children in Cantata 


WAYNE, NEB., May 23.—The Music 
Week activities were sponsored by the 
Wayne Musical Association, of which 
Leon F,. Beery is president. Appropri- 
ate sermons were delivered by all pas- 
tors; there was a union service of song 
on Sunday evening, with special empha- 
sis on congregational singing; special 
programs in the city schools and in the 
college, as well as in the regular meet- 
ings of all clubs and organizations, both 
social and civic; song reels with com- 
munity singing in the moving picture 
theater; two public programs by local 
artists, community singing, and the per- 
formance of a children’s cantata, “The 
Ugly Duckling” by Granville English, 
by a chorus of 200 children’s voices. 


Petersburg Ministers Aid 


PETERSBURG, VA., May 23.—Among the 
features of Music Week were a service 
of church music by the choirs of Peters- 
burg under the auspices of the Minis- 
terial Union; a miscellaneous concert 
offered by the Wednesday Music Club 
and introducing the club chorus and 
soloists; and various programs by a 
quartet of girls from the Junior Music 
Club under the leadership of Mrs. 
Fletcher J. Wright. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Hulda Jahnz, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a pleasing recital 
in the Charleston High School recently. 
She sang an aria from “Favorita” and 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Grieg and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. Her accompanist was 
Signora De Fabritiius, who is _ her 
teacher. V. G. TUPPER. 
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due the accompanist, Edward Hart. 


} self an accompanist of unusual ability.” 


ponent of the pianistic art.” 








EDWARD HART 


Pianist- Accompanist | 
TYPICAL NOTICES! 


(On tour this season with Arthur Middleton) 
Lockhaven (Pa.) Express—‘“‘No small amount of credit for the success of the concert was 
At all times thoroughly in sympathy with the singer, 
> and at no time intruding his own interpretation upon the song, this young man proved him- 


(On tour this season with Havrah Hubbard) 

Rockford (1U.,) Morning Star—*‘‘No small part of the operalogue, as Mr. Hubbard calls his { 
original form of presenting opera, was given by Edward Hart, pianist. 
pianist, and gave a poetical interpretation of the parts of the score needed for the presentation. 
His masterful technic and appealing charm and ingenious shading proclaim him a high ex- (. 


Personal Address: 6 East 36th Street, New York City 
Phone Caledonia 8026 


Mr. Hart is a fine ( 
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@ Federated Music Clubs Ready for Oregon Biennial 
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On the second day Clarence Gustlin 
will lecture on “The Echo” and Louis 
Victor Saar’s prize Trio will be given 
by Mr. Saar, Susie Fennell Pipes, violin- 
ist, and Ferdinand Konrad, ’cellist, the 
latter two local artists. 

On Monday morning there will be re- 
ports of officers, greetings by past na- 
tional presidents and a special church 
music round table luncheon. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a business ses- 
sion, early evening to a garden party, 
and later an organ recital and young 
artists’ final contest. 

A board meeting and luncheon of the 
publicity extension department, with 
noted speakers, will be included on the 
program of Tuesday morning. Folk- 
songs of all nations, given in costume, 
will be the feature of an elaborate re- 
cital in the afternoon. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s prize composition, “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” will be given by the Port- 
land Symphony in the evening. Carl 
Denton will conduct. 


American Opera Premiére 


This will be followed by the world 
premiére of Frank Patterson’s American 
opera, “The Echo,” with a cast including 
Marie Rappold, Marjorie Dodge, For- 
rest Lamont and Lawrence Tibbett, on 
June 11. Walter Henry Rothwell will 
be conductor and general director. Kath- 
erine Laidlow is training the ballet and 
William H. Boyer, the chorus. This is 
part of the Federation’s campaign to 
support native opera, Francesco De 
Leone’s “Alglala” having been previously 
given. 


The educational department of the 


PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMEN OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


1, Mrs. John F. Lyons, President; 2, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Chairman, Education 
Department; 3, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Chairman, Program Committee; 4, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Chairman, American Music Department; 5, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
Chairman, Finance and Legislation Department; (Lower Left) Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
President, Oregon State Federation of Music Clubs; (Lower Right) Mrs. Helen Harrison 


Mills, Chairman, Publicity Department 


Federation will hold its meeting on 
Wednesday morning when addresses will 
be given by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling 
and Mrs. E. J. Ottaway. Reports on 
pageantry and music in industries will 
comprise the afternoon session, together 
with numbers by several guest artists, 
and a banquet will be given in the eve- 
ning. 

The finance and legislative depart- 
ments will convene on Thursday morn- 
ing. Among the speakers will be C. M. 
Tremaine, Mrs. Frank Seiberling, Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott, Mrs. Henry Schur- 
mann, Frances Clark and Mrs. William 
John Hall. The American music depart- 
ment will give reports during the after- 
noon on international reciprocity, opera, 
orchestra, American composers, young 
artists’ contests and will conclude with 
a program by the national winners, with 
a presentation of prizes. 

Each afternoon at five o’clock there 
will be an hour’s drive through the 
country surrounding Portland. On Thurs- 
day this will precede the presentation 
of prizes to the composers and an Ameri- 
can music concert by Katherine Meisle, 
contralto, and Ashley Pettis, pianist. 
Midnight has been definitely chosen as 
the bewitching hour for the “past presi- 
dents’ frolic.” The delegates will re- 
spond to roll call in humorous introduc- 
tions, and burlesques and reminiscences 
will abound. This will be the first get- 
together of the National Federation of 
Musie Clubs Alumnae. 

Helen Harrison Mills will give a report 
on Friday, followed by Mrs. Edgar J. 
Tyler. The afternoon will be turned 
over to a meeting of the past presidents, 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, chairman. 
Announcement will then be made of the 
election of national officers, and the 
Fourteenth Biennial will have its formal 
closing exercises, followed by a program 
of the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society. 

In the evening there will be an organ 
recital and operetta, under the direction 
of William Boyer. Scenic drives and 
picnics, by invitation of the Portland 
committees, will be given on Saturday, 
June 13. 

It is expected that many delegates 
will remain for the Cadman pageant, 
“Rosaria,” which will be given on 
June 15. 

The entire program for the convention 
was arranged by the Biennial Program 
Committee, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chair- 
man; Mrs. W. E. Thomas, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Nan B. Stephens and 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway. 

One of the principal features of the 
Biennial will be the young artists’ con- 
tests, in which substantially increased 


prizes are to be awarded. These contests, 
which took place between Feb. 15 and 
May 5, will have the finals at the Bienni- 
al. They have attracted more interest 
this year than formerly and a higher 
class of young professional musicians 
have taken advantage of them. 

In fostering these competitions the 
Federation considers that it is achieving 
something of great value to young 
American artists. The increased value 
of the prizes to be awarded the national 
winners, for young American musicians 
under thirty years of age, for excellence 
in voice, piano and violin, as well as the 
high standards evinced in the announce- 
ment of required numbers made by E. H. 
Wilcox, chairman, and the thorough 
methods used in conducting the tests, 
has stimulated interest. 

Greater benefits accrue to the final 
winners this year, since they are to re- 
ceive cash awards of $500 each, or a 
choice of scholarship for one year, in- 
cluding living expenses. in one of Amer- 
ica’s leading music institutes. For these 
cash prizes the Federation wishes to ex- 
press its gratitude to the Past Presi- 
dents’ Assembly, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, chairman; Mrs. A. J. Ochsner 
of Chicago, Francis Macmillen, violin- 
ist: Christine Miller Clemson, contralto, 
and to Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, former 
president. 


Great Growth of Movement 


The remarkable growth of the Federa- 
tion during the past ten years and the 
importance of its service to the United 
States was strikingly shown in the re- 
sults of a statistical survey conducted by 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, chairman of 
the education department. last year. 
During the ten years which it covered 
the Federation increased from 275 clubs 
to 1934 and the membership from 37,262 
to 105,963. 

The total sum paid for concert artists 
in the ten seasons was $2,340,000, and 
the number of American artists engaged 
was 1288, or more than twice the number 
of foreign artists, 630. The receipts 
from concerts and other entertainments 
increased in the ten years from $111,846 
to $749,000. Twenty-two thousand and 
seven hundred dollars has been given in 
prizes already for American music. 

There are very few music clubs in the 
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country not yet federated, according to 
the latest reports. 

“Our goal,” says Mrs. Fisher, “is the 
inclusion of all the music clubs in the 
nation in one great harmonious organ- 
ization!” 


Worlds Oldest Music 


Unearthed in Assur 


: ASHINGTON, May 27.—Ac- 
: cording to reports received 
: here, the oldest music in the world 
has been unearthed in the explora- 
tion of the site of ancient Assur, 
: in Asia Minor. It is claimed to 
: be of Babylonian origin and is pre- 
2 served in cuneiform ideographs 
inscribed on clay plates. This mu- 
sic is said to date back to the 
second century B. C. Half-tones 
are not employed at all, but five 
tones of the scale are used in fugue 
formation. The accompaniment to 
the melody was furnished by a 
harp of eighteen strings, for which 
: double stops are frequently pre- 
: scribed. The manuscript has been 
: deciphered by Professor Kurt 
Sachs. music historian of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


ALFRED T. MARKS. 








PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 





Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WEAVER PIANOS 





Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bash & Lane Piano Ca., Holland, Mick. 


An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PLANO COMPANY. York.Pa 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 
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